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In  the  10  years  since  the  break-up  of  the  former  Yugoslavia,  numerous  accounts 
examined  the  events  leading  to  the  ultimate  dissolution  and  eruption  of  ethnic  violence  in 
this  region.  The  majority  of  these  accounts  focused  mainly  on  issues  of  nationaUsm 
However,  other  issues,  such  as  subnational  regionalism,  need  to  be  addressed  for  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  region  historically  as  well  as  contemporarily. 

This  work  deals  specifically  with  poUtical  and  economic  subnational  regionalism 
in  Istria  from  1990  to  1996,  which  had  a  great  effect  on  the  Croatian  poUtical  scene.  The 
author  argues  that  in  Istria  during  the  1990s,  the  economy  was  the  prime  motivator  in  the 
shaping  of  a  contemporary  regionalist  identity  and  a  strong  regional  movement.  Due  to 
the  failing  economy,  renewed  centralization  by  the  nationaUst  ruling  party,  the  Croatian 
Democratic  AlUance  (HDZ),  and  the  destructive  ethnonational  war  within  Croatia  and 
later  in  neighboring  Bosnia-Hercegovina,  the  population  of  Istria  felt  a  general  sense  of 
insecurity,  causing  regionalists  led  by  the  Istrian  Democratic  Assembly  (IDS),  to  play  on 
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the  existing  "nesting  balkanisms"  of  the  population  and  to  politicize  regional  identity  as 
had  the  nationalists  earUer  ia  the  decade.  The  regional  party  promoted  a  program  of 
decentralization,  regional  identity,  and  political  and  economic  autonomy  in  the  hope  of 
restoring  economic  stability  to  the  peninsula.  To  achieve  their  political  goals,  the 
regionalist  movement  began  a  campaign  to  "distance"  themselves  from  the 
ethnonationalism  espoused  by  the  HDZ,  which  was  seen  as  regressive,  violent,  and 
"Balkan."  Such  "primitive"  behavior  distanced  Croatia  from  the  "West,"  and  thus 
Istrians  felt  that  a  secure  economic  future  was  beuig  threatened. 

The  author  shows  that  the  regional  movement  maintained  popular  support 
throughout  the  decade  from  the  majority  of  Istria's  Croatian  voters.  This  was  due  not  so 
much  to  any  concrete  cultural  differences  with  other  Croats  elsewhere,  but  instead  to 
poUtical  and  economic  concerns  facilitated  by  the  dissolution  of  Yugoslavia  and  the 
crises  of  both  the  war  and  the  economy  after  disintegration. 
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CHAPTER  1 

INTRODUCTION:  REGIONALISM  AND  THE  OUTLINE  OF  THE  ARGUMENT 


In  the  ten  years  since  the  break-up  of  the  former  Yugoslavia,  numerous 
joumaUstic  and  scholarly  accounts  have  examined  the  conditions  leading  to  the  ultimate 
dissolution  and  eruption  of  ethnic  violence  in  this  region.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
accounts  focus  on  the  reemergence  of  ethnonationaUsm  and  its  continued  influence. 
Though  nationalism  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  topics  of  research  and 
study,  other  issues  need  to  be  addressed  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  region 
historically  as  well  as  contemporarily.  One  phenomenon  that  was  much  ignored  was  the 
issue  of  subnational  regionahsm  in  the  fonner  Yugoslavia.  Though  most  non-national 
regional  movements  did  not  affect  the  region  as  a  whole,  some  had  tremendous 
consequences  culturally,  poUtically,  and  economically  in  the  Republic  of  Croatia, 
especially  the  strongest  regional  movement  that  emerged  around  the  time  of  dissolution 
and  independence  on  the  Istrian  peninsula  lead  by  the  Istrian  Democratic  Assembly 
(IDS). 

This  dissertation  focuses  on  the  Istrian  peninsula,  primarily  the  Croatian  Istrian 
population  in  the  2upanija  (county)  of  Istria,  and  is  divided  iuto  seven  chapters.  Chapter 
One  is  the  introductory  chapter  and  gives  the  geographic  boundaries  of  the  region  in 
question  and  outlines  the  argument  of  the  dissertation  chapter  by  chapter.  As  a  whole,  in 
this  dissertation  I  argue  that  in  Istria  during  the  1990s,  the  terrible  state  of  the  economy 
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was  the  prime  motivator  in  the  shaping  of  a  contemporary  regional  identity  and  the 
movement  to  promote  a  new  regionahsm  within  the  Croatian  state.  Due  to  the  failing 
economy  and  the  destructive  ethnonational  war,  generated  by  the  pohticization  of 
national  identities,  the  population  of  Istria  felt  a  general  sense  of  insecurity.  The  leading 
national  party,  the  Croatian  Democratic  Alliance  (HDZ),  with  its  charismatic  leader, 
Franjo  Tudman,  pushed  a  poUcy  of  national  unity  to  create  a  form  of  stability  in  a 
disintegrating  and  later  war  torn  society.  The  HDZ  began  a  program  of  intense 
centralization,  which  seemed  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  liberation  that  emerged  just 
before  the  first  multiparty  elections  in  Croatia,  and  increased  at  the  time  of  the  vote  for 
independence. 

In  Istria,  the  population  saw  the  negative  effects  of  state  dissolution  and  later  war 
on  its  tourist  industry  and  resented  the  heavy-handed  control  of  the  new  government  in 
Zagreb.  Because  of  these  factors,  the  Istrian  regionalists  promoted  a  program  of 
poUticization  of  regional  identity  to  counter  the  nationalists.  The  greatest  response  to  the 
renewed  centralization  came  from  the  main  proponents  of  regionalism,  the  IDS.  The 
party  promoted  a  program  of  decentralization,  regional  identity,  and  poUtical  and 
economic  autonomy  in  the  hope  of  restoring  economic  stability  to  the  peninsula.  This 
regional  movement  strengthened  on  the  peninsula,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  HDZ  and 
other  nationalists,  and  its  proponents  began  a  campaign  to  "distance"  themselves  from  the 
ethnonationalism  espoused  by  the  HDZ,  which  they  saw  as  regressive,  violent,  and 
"Balkan."'  Such  "primitive"  behavior,  it  was  thought,  distanced  Croatia  from  the 

^  I  came  to  this  conclusion  by  building  on  the  works  of  Larry  Wolff,  Milica  Bakic-Hayden,  Robert  M. 
Hayden,  and  Maria  Todorova,  See  Larry  Wolff,  Inventing  Eastern  Europe.  The  map  of  civilization  on  the 
mind  of  the  enlightenment  (Stanford:  University  of  California  Press,  1994);  Milica  Bakic-Hayden  and 
Robert  M.  Hayden,  "Orientalist  variations  on  the  theme  'Balkans':  Symbolic  geography  in  recent  Yugoslav 
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"West,"  and  thus  Istrians  felt  that  a  secure  economic  future  was  being  threatened  by  the 
HDZ's  nationahst  and  centraUst  program^  I  argue  that  regional  identity,  while  not 
unknown  on  the  Istrian  peninsula  during  the  20*^  century,  emerged  as  a  strong,  vaUd 
identity,  in  some  cases  challenging  the  primacy  of  the  national  identity,  by  the  majority  of 
Istria's  Croatian  inhabitants.  This  was  due  not  so  much  to  any  concrete  cultural 
differences  with  other  Croats  elsewhere,  but  instead  to  political  and  economic  concerns 
facilitated  by  the  dissolution  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  crises  of  both  the  war  and  the 
economy  after  disintegration.  In  the  specific  case  of  Istria,  economic  factors  motivated 
the  regional  movement,  which  challenged  the  political  and  cultural  hegemony  of  the 
HDZ  in  the  newly  independent  Croatia. 

The  Geography  of  Croatian  Istria 
Istria  has  always  been  a  place  of  contradictions,  historically  beautiful  and  at  the 
same  time  poor  and  disease  ridden.^  Istria  is  a  rather  small  peninsula — 3160  square 
kilometers — most  of  which  falls  within  the  borders  of  Croatia."*  The  county's  western 
most  point,  the  westernmost  point  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,^  is  comprised  of  the  small 


cultural  politics,"  Slavic  review  51  (1)  (1992),  1-15;  Milica  Bakic-Hayden,  "Nesting  orientalisms:  The  case 
of  the  former  Yugoslavia,"  Slavic  review  54  (4)  (1995),  917-31;  and  Maria  Todorova's  Imagining  the 
Balkans  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1997). 

^  See  chapters  five  and  six  for  analysis  of  these  events. 

^  Miroslav  BertoSa,  Istra  izmedU  zbilje  ifikcije  (Zagreb:  Matica  hrvatska,  1993),  24. 
*  Croatian  Adriatic  (Zagreb:  Signum,  1996),  62. 

^  In  this  description  I  chose  to  use  the  geographical  term  "Balkan"  as  suggested  by  Huey  Kostanick,  which 
is  devoid  of  most  political  connotations.  He  suggests  that  the  Balkan  peninsula  constitutes  a  regioi  south 
of  a  straight  line  drawn  between  the  northernmost  part  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
Black  Sea  (Huey  Kostanick,  "Balkan  demographic  trends  and  populations  heartlands,"  in  Bimbaum  Henrik 
and  Vryonis  Speros,  Jr.  (eds.).  Aspects  of  the  Balkans-continuity  and  change  (The  Hague:  Mouton,  1972), 
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Savudrija  peninsula  just  south  of  the  45  degrees  30  minutes  northern  parallel.  The 
Savudrija  peninsula  ends  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Piran,  a  contested  waterway  between 
Slovenia  and  Croatia.  The  border  between  the  two  countries  extends  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Momjan,  and  follows  the  old  republic  borders  to 
about  three  kilometers  from  the  village  of  Mune  in  the  Primorsko-goranska  zupanija. 
The  border  between  the  two  counties  extends  roughly  south  along  a  ridge  of  low 
mountains,  one  of  which  is  Ucka  mountain  with  its  tunnel  connecting  Istria  with  Rijeka 
and  the  remainder  of  Croatia.  Near  the  southwestern  most  tip  of  Primorsko-goranska 
zupanija,  the  border  turns  to  the  southeast,  liitting  the  Adriatic  about  two  kilometers  north 
of  the  vUlage  of  Brestova.  To  the  south  and  west  of  the  borders  between  the  two 
countries  and  two  counties  falls  the  territory  of  the  County  of  Istria  with  its  southernmost 
tip  extending  to  about  44  degrees  45  minutes  north  latitude  (see  map  Appendix  C). 

This  territory  represents  a  natural  regional  area  due  to  the  mountains  in  the  north 
and  east  and  the  sea  on  all  other  sides,  effectively  cutting  it  off  from  the  continent  by 
barring  easy  access  to  its  territory.^  Croatian  geographers  include  Istria  and  the  Kvamer 
Island  complex  into  the  same  geographic  region  labeled,  "the  Kvamer-Istrian 
macroregion  with  the  archipelago."'  As  of  1993,  approximately  250,000  people  lived  on 
the  peninsula  with  a  significant  ItaUan  minority  making  up  about  30,000.^  Istria  itself  is 
rather  poor  in  mineral  resources,  but  it  does  have  some  small  reserves  of  high-grade 

427.  I  prefer  this  definiticxi  because  such  a  demarcation  does  not  coincide  with  any  ethnic  or  political 
borders. 

*  Boris  Banovac,  "Etnidnost  i  regionalizam  u  Istri:  Povijesni  rakurs  i  suvremeni  kontekst,"  Migracijske 
teme  12  (4)  (1996),  273. 

'  Andrija  Bognor,  "Croatia — the  land  and  natural  features,"  Geojoumal  38  (1996),  408. 

*  Stan  Markotich,  "Istria  seeks  autonomy,"  RFURE  research  report  2  (36)  (10  September  1993),  22. 
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bituminous  coal,  which  was  the  former  Yugoslavia's  only  domestic  supply.^  Currently 
the  peninsula's  mairi  source  of  income  is  tourism  due  to  its  position  on  the  relatively 
clean,  warm  water  Adriatic  Sea.  This  tourist  trade  made  the  peninsula  the  richest  area  of 
Croatia  in  the  last  20  years  and  was  once  a  favorite  destination  spot  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  foreign  tourists  each  year.  Like  its  history,  tourism,  because  of  the 
peninsula's  geographic  position,  facilitated  the  perception  that  Istria  is  a  land  of 
multiculturality  and  tolerance. 

Breakdown  of  the  Dissertation 
This  dissertation  is  divided  into  seven  chapters.  Chapter  2,  "Regionalism: 
Definitions,  its  Treatment  in  Historiography,  and  Istria,"  explores  poUtical  and  economic 
subnational  regionalism,  how  it  is  imagined,  formed,  maintained,  and  disseminated 
among  a  non-national  group  across  the  borders  of  three  nation- states.  Generally,  national 
identities  and  the  creation  of  European  nation-states  where  ethnicity  often  determined 
membership  were  thought  to  be  the  pinnacles  of  modernity.  However,  post- World  War  II 
scholars  "rediscovered"  and  redefined  this  form  of  identity  and  exonerated  it  as  a  modem 
and  valid,  not  a  backward,  expression  of  identity.  ^°  Regional  identity  and  regionalization 
grew  with  the  expansion  of  the  European  Economic  Community  and  later  the  European 
Union,  as  regions  began  to  petition  more  and  more  for  some  say  in  their  own  and  wider 
European  affairs.  The  EU  even  gave  a  modem  "legitimacy"  to  regional  identity  and 

'  Glenn  Curtis  (ed.),  Yugoslavia:  A  country  study,  3*^  edition  (Washington,  DC:  Federal  Research  Division, 
Library  of  Congress,  1992),  147.  However,  since  the  mid-1990s,  the  mines  have  been  steadily  shutting 
down  as  concern  for  the  environment  grows  and  the  influx  of  cheaper  foreign  resources  increases. 

Celia  Applegate,  "A  Europe  of  Regions:  Reflections  on  the  historiography  of  sub-national  places  in 
modem  times,"  American  historical  review  104  (4)  (1999),  1157-82. 
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politics  through  the  creation  of  the  Council  of  Regions  in  which  Spain's  regions  and  the 
German  Lander  became  powerful  members." 

In  my  examination  of  the  types  of  regionalism  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century,  I  have  identified  two  major  non-national  types — supranational  and  subnational. 
Supranational  regionalism  and  identity  in  the  sense  of  "Europeanness"  played  a  role  in 
Istrian  regionalism  in  the  context  of  potential  inclusion  into  the  EU.  However,  I  focus  on 
subnational  regionalism  in  that  it  facilitated  a  struggle  for  power  and  self-determination 
within  a  single  internationally  recognized  sovereign  nation- state — Croatia.  Throughout 
this  dissertation,  I  use  the  term  regionalism  in  the  sense  of  a  widely  recognized  (both  by 
insiders  and  outsiders)  belief  in  the  commonalities  of  a  group  of  people  on  a  subnational 
level,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

In  this  chapter,  I  provide  a  number  of  definitions  and  models  of  regionalism  to 
show  the  different  criteria  of  regionalism  important  to  various  investigators.  I  conclude 
that  all  these  definitions  and  models  have  one  major  thing  in  common:  resistance  to  a 
center.  Then  I  compare  regional  and  national  theory,  illuminating  some  of  the 
similarities  between  the  two.  For  example,  both  can  be  imagined  and  developed  in  much 
the  same  way,  especially  if  the  regional  movement  in  question  also  has  a  national 
component.  Both  types  are  often  resistance  movements  to  centralization.  Both  are 
adaptable  to  changing  circumstances,  making  the  identities  associated  with  them  fluid. 

"  See  Theo  Stammen,  "Politische  Ordnungsvorstellungen  des  Europaischen  Regionalismus  im  Vergleich," 
in  Regija—Snaga  razvoja  (Osijek:  SveuCiliSte  u  Osijeku,  1992),  63-9;  Colin  William,  "European 
regionalism  and  the  search  for  new  representational  spaces,"  Annales  10  (1997),  265-74;  and  Hermann 
Liibbe,  "Veliki  i  mali  svijet:  Regionalizam  kao  europski  pokret,"  in  Andelko  Milardovic  (ed.), 
Regionalizam  kao  europski  izazov  (Osijek:  PanLiber,  1995),  34-49  for  more  informatiai  on  this  topic. 

However,  Payne  and  Gamble  argue  that  both  interpretations  should  be  reexamined  and  the  relationship 
between  both  theories  be  discussed  to  come  to  some  academic  consensus  on  the  issue  of  supraregional  and 
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However,  there  are  two  main  differences.  First,  non-national  (subnational)  regionalism 
lacks  an  ethnic  component  that  is  so  necessary  ia  a  national  movement,  and  thus 
generally  lacks  the  potential  for  violence  that  many  national  movements  have.  Second, 
nationalism,  though  it  may  resist  some  form  of  centralization,  is  at  its  core  a  movement  of 
centralization  around  ethnicity.  Modem  non-national  regionalism  does  not  necessarily 
have  this  centralization  drive.  The  regional  movement  in  Istria  during  the  1990s 
illustrates  this  difference  in  the  two  types  of  movements. 

Chapters  3,  "The  Historiography  of  Istria,  the  Phases  of  Colonization,  and  Ethnic 
Politics"  provides  a  gUmpse  of  the  two  competing  trends  in  Istrian  historiography — 
Itahan  and  Croatian — and  gives  a  brief  history  of  colonization  and  conflict  that  shaped 
both  regional  and  national  identities  among  the  current  population.  While  ItaUan 
historiography  generally  supported  the  position  that  Istria  was  heavily  ItaUan  influenced 
and  was  the  "natural"  eastern  border  of  the  nation- state,  Croatian  historiography 
suggested  that  due  to  the  preponderance  of  Croats  on  the  peninsula  since  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  peninsula  was  spiritually  and  physically  a  Croatian  territory.  More  recently  a 
third,  more  balanced  account  of  Istrian  history  emerged  in  the  1990s  led  by  historians 
such  as  Giovanni  D' Alessio  and  Darko  Dukovski,  who  argued  that  the  history  of  the 
region  was  a  combination  of  ItaUan,  Croatian,  and  even  Istrian  influences.  This  group 
illuminates  the  cooperation  between  the  two  nations  on  the  peninsula,  widening  the 
understanding  of  the  peninsula's  history  and  adding  a  richness  that  was  sorely  lacking  in 
earUer  periods. 


market  regionalism  (Anthony  Payne  and  Andrew  Gamble  (eds.).  Regionalism  and  world  order  (New  York' 
St.  Martin's  Press,  1996),  1-2). 
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The  second  part  of  the  chapter  describes  Branko  Marusic's  phases  of  Istrian 
colonization  and  adds  two  more.  This  is  done  to  illustrate  the  numerous  cultural  groups 
that  influenced  Istria  throughout  its  history  and  gave  the  peninsula  its  multiethnic 
character  that  was  so  touted  during  the  political  struggles  of  the  1990s.  According  to  one 
respondent  1  interviewed  in  Pula  in  1999,  "We  have  a  culture  of  toleration,  acceptance, 
and  multiculturalism  in  Istria.  Throughout  the  days  of  war  and  ethnic  strife  since  the 
ancient  times,  the  people  of  Istria  have  resisted  the  pressures  of  outsiders  to  change  us, 
and  we  have  always  protected  one  another.  We  are  Croats  and  Serbs  and  Italians  and 
Albanians  and  Slovenes  . . .  but  history  . . .  made  us  Istrians."'^  However,  it  also  links  the 
ethnic  to  the  political  historically  in  that  the  majority  of  modem  colonizations  were 
motivated  by  political  and  ethnopolitical  concerns.  Such  a  legacy  was  evident  in  the 
1990s  in  Istria  and  facilitated  the  development  of  the  regional  movement  and  regional 
politics. 

In  Chapter  4,  'Tlie  Political  Scene  in  Croatia  and  the  PoUticization  of  Istrian 
Identity,"  I  illustrate  how  the  regional  party,  the  Istrian  Democratic  Assembly  (EDS), 
gained  a  popular  following  in  Croatian  Istria,  even  during  the  mass  euphoria  associated 
with  separation  from  a  centralizing  Yugoslavia  and  the  pressure  from  Belgrade  to  keep 
the  rebelling  repubUcs  within  a  collapsing  union.  This  chapter  highlights  the  struggle 
between  the  EDS  and  the  ruling  nationalist  party  most  responsible  for  Croatia's 
independence,  the  Croatian  Democratic  Alliance  (HDZ).  At  first  there  was  only 
relatively  minor  tension  between  the  two,  but  after  the  wave  of  IDS  support  evident  in  the 
1992  elections,  the  HDZ  and  its  leader,  Franjo  Tudman,  declared  the  IDS  a  new  political 

From  an  oral  interview  in  Spring  1999. 
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enemy.  The  HDZ,  and  other  nationalist  parties,  felt  threatened  by  the  strengthening  of 
Istrian  identity,  seeing  it  as  a  challenge  to  Croatian  identity.  The  EDS  maintained  a  wide 
following  in  this  intense  political  arena  by  further  pohticizing  the  issue  of  Istrian  identity. 

Ironically,  the  IDS  was  to  the  HDZ  after  independence  what  the  HDZ  was  to  the 
centralists  in  Belgrade  from  1989  to  1991,  before  separation.  The  IDS  resisted  the  often 
aggressive  centralization  of  the  HDZ  as  the  HDZ  once  opposed  the  increased 
centralization  of  Yugoslavia  under  the  influence  of  Serbian  leader,  Slobodan  Milosevic. 
The  dissolution  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  hope  for  more  self- management  (a  legacy  of  Tito's 
later  rule  and  the  1974  Constitution)  sparked  in  many  Istrians  and  Croats  as  well,  a  spirit 
of  Uberation.  However,  the  hopes  of  immediate  and  continuing  decentralization  were 
dashed.  The  HDZ,  under  a  significant  amount  of  pressure  due  to  the  war  on  its  territory 
and  the  secessionist  struggle  of  the  Serbian  minority  in  the  Krajina,  stepped  up  a  policy  of 
centralization.  This  move  for  more  centralization  in  the  face  of  war  and  instability 
included  the  demand  for  Croatian  patriotism  to  unite  all  the  Croats  against  a  common 
enemy.  Other  non-national  identities  were  seen  as  weakening  the  struggle  against  the 
Yugoslavian  People's  Army  (JNA)  and  the  rebel  Serbs.  The  IDS  and  many  Istrians  saw 
the  central  demand  for  burying  the  expression  of  Istrian  identity  completely  under 
Croatian  identity  as  just  another  type  of  totahtarian  poUtics.  Many  Croatian  Istrians 
believed  such  demands  to  be  just  another  denial  of  identity  and  self-regulation 
characteristic  of  the  turbulent  times  during  the  fascist  period,  Tito's  early  rule  until  the 
middle  50s,  and  the  centralization  policies  undertaken  by  Milosevic.  Thus  the  IDS 
helped  to  preserve  and  to  widen  popularity  for  Istrian  identity  and  autonomy,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Croatian  nationalists. 
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Chapter  5,  "Istrianity:  Self-perceptions,  Denials,  and  Expressions,"  addresses  the 
self-perception  of  Istrian  Croats  since  the  late  1980s.  Here  is  the  proper  place  to  defend 
my  choice  for  researching  Croatian  and  mixed-Croatian  Istrians.  Croats  were  chosen  as  a 
topic  of  research  because  unlike  ItaUan  Istrians,  not  much  appeared  about  them  outside  of 
Croatian  literature.  More  importantly,  taking  into  account  the  theoretical  works  of  Milica 
Bakic-Hayden  and  Maria  Todorova,  the  Croats  of  the  region  displayed  the  existence  of 
nesting  balkanism  in  their  dialogue  with  one  another  and  with  the  West.  Unlike  the 
Italian  Istrians,  the  Croatian  Istrians  felt  the  necessity  to  prove  or  persuade  intended 
audiences  that  they  were  Western,  or  at  least  more  Western  than  many  of  their  co- 
nationals.  The  reasons  for  this  are  clear.  Most  educated  Westerners  do  not  label  Italians 
as  either  Eastern  European  or  Balkan.  Some  may  still  hold  prejudices  against  ItaUans, 
but  at  least  historically,  the  Italian  people  brought  the  world  the  Renaissance,  contributed 
to  science  with  such  figures  as  Galileo,  and  produced  such  erudite  authors  as  Umberto 
Eco.  These  facts  are  well  known  in  the  West.  However,  what  is  not  so  well  known  by 
Western  leaders  and  intellectuals  are  the  Croats  who  produced  great  works  of  art, 
literature,  architecture,  and  science.  How  many  Westerners  know  of  Boskovic,  Gundahc, 
or  Mestrovic?  Some  do,  but  not  on  the  same  scale  of  familiarity  as  the  Italians.  The 
Italians  of  Istria,  regardless  of  how  they  represent  themselves,  or  what  their  "true" 
identity  is  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  recognize  that  the  academic  and  political  world 
accepts  them  as  "Westerners"  with  all  the  loaded  meanings  that  go  along  with  that 
moniker.  Croats  do  not  have  this  advantage. 

Croats,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  prove  to  a  Western  audience,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  themselves,  that  they  are  Western.  To  Istrian  Croats,  acceptance  by  the  West,  at 
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least  in  the  realms  of  culture  and  economics,  was  a  necessity  to  regain  the  stability  and 
standard  of  living  they  enjoyed  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  communist  regime  in 
Yugoslavia.  Because  of  the  war  and  the  Croatian  nationalists'  support  of  the  Croats  in 
Bosnia-Hercegovina,  the  West  increasingly  criticized  Tudman  and  the  ruling  party  after 
journalistic  reports  informed  the  world  of  the  violence  of  the  ethnic  wars.  Istrian  Croats 
faced  a  tough  uphill  battle  in  dissociating  themselves  from  other  Croats.  It  may  have 
been  easier  for  Croats  as  a  nation  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Serbs  using  the 
intellectually  accepted  graduated  scale  of  civilization  development  discussed  by  Larry 
Wolff.''*  It  was  tougher  for  Istrian  Croats  to  distance  themselves  from  their  co-nationals 
when  even  the  West,  which  so  loudly  decried  the  evils  of  nationalism  in  the  Balkans, 
viewed  national  division  as  an  almost  natural  phenomenon.  Therefore  Istrian  Croats, 
both  consciously  and  subconsciously,  needed  to  work  harder  to  convince  a  Westem 
audience,  or  one  perceived  to  embody  the  positive  aspects  stereotypically  applied  to 
Westerners,  that  culturally  and  socially  they  were  more  like  Westem  Europeans  than 
"Hercegovinan  Croats."  As  can  be  drawn  from  this  passage,  Istrian  Croats  illustrated  the 
presence  of  embedded  "nesting  balkanisms"  that  both  Bakic-Hayden  and  Todorova 
alluded  to  in  other  groups  in  the  Balkans.'^ 

In  this  chapter,  I  examine  a  combination  of  sources,  including  oral  interviews, 
sociological  studies,  and  newspapers  articles.  This  chapter  illustrates  the  importance  and 
validity  of  regional  identity  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula.  It  examines  how 
the  majority  of  the  population  resisted  central  attempts  at  both  passive  and  active 


Larry  Wolff,  (1994). 

Milica  Bakic-Hayden,  (1995)  and  Maria  Todorova,  (1997). 
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Croatinization  and  why  regional  identity  was  expressed  to  challenge  the  ruling  party's 
politicization  of  national  identity.  The  interviews  support  the  idea  that  regional  identity 
was  a  strong  identity  among  the  Istrians.  More  importantly  it  illustrates  how  Istrian 
Croats  wish  to  portray  themselves  to  a  Western  audience  and  that  the  population  itself 
internalized  the  discourse  that  grew  around  the  perception  of  what  constituted  the  terms 
Balkan  and  balkanism.  Because  of  this,  a  perceived  cultural  connection  with  Central 
Europe  and  Italy  and  the  denial  of  anything  "balkan"  played  a  very  important  role  in  the 
expression  of  identity  as  a  means  of  securing  future  membership  within  the  EU.  Since 
the  EU  countries  and  the  United  States  shunned  Croatia's  attempts  to  be  considered  for 
inclusion  into  the  community  and  NATO,  Istrians  hoped  that  Istria  would  be  admitted 
into  the  Council  of  Regions,  an  advisory  body  of  the  EU,  and  thus  would  draw  Croatia 
closer  to  the  West.  Many  hoped  the  benefits  of  such  close  contact  and  exchange  with 
Western  and  Central  Europe  would  precipitate  reform  in  Croatia  and  relaxation  of 
centralization. 

The  sixth  chapter,  "The  Economy  as  a  Motivator  for  Subnational  Regionalism," 
argues  that  the  reason  for  a  renewed,  persistent,  and  growing  regional  movement  in  Istria 
did  not  depend  so  much  on  common  history,  culture,  or  language  as  much  as  it  did  on 
economic  and  security  issues.  Yugoslavia  during  the  1970s  saw  an  economic  crisis 
unparalleled  since  reconstruction  after  World  War  II.  The  global  recession,  due  mainly 
to  over-dependence  on  Arabian  oil,  forced  Tito,  in  his  final  six  years  of  rule,  to  depend 
more  and  more  on  Western  credits  supplied  to  Yugoslavia  in  a  bid  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
Soviet  sphere  of  influence.  After  Tito's  death  and  the  eventual  de-escalation  of  the  Cold 
War,  Yugoslavia's  position  as  a  geopolitical  lynchpin  in  the  European  balance  of  power 
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was  no  longer  viable.  Western  loans  and  credits  dried  up.  Yugoslavia's  paternalistic 
socialism  without  outside  support  proved  to  be  an  abysmal  failure  in  developing  the 
infrastructure  and  industry  countrywide;  thus  without  the  credits  artificially  keeping 
Yugoslavia  afloat  and  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  living,  real  earnings  fell.  With  the 
insecurity  this  brought,  the  more  economically  developed  and  wealthier  republics  began 
to  agitate  for  more  autonomy,  and  later  for  full  independence  as  the  problematic  issues 
snowballed.  Most  Istrians  supported  the  decision  to  separate  from  Yugoslavia  due  to  its 
re-centralization  policies  and  they  hoped  for  a  UberaUzation  of  society  and  closer  cultural 
and  economic  ties  with  the  economically  stable  "West."  However,  the  economic  and 
infrastructure  problems  were  not  addressed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants  of  Istria 
after  independence.  Combining  this  with  the  insecurity  of  the  war  in  Croatia  and  the 
rebellion  in  the  Krajina  area,  the  idea  of  "removing"  themselves  from  a  destabilized 
Croatia  seemed  like  a  good  idea  to  many  Istrians. 

Many  Istrians  claimed  this  ethnonationalist  war  was  not  in  the  interests  of  a 
multicultural  society  like  Istria,  and  that  they  would  resist  participating  in  such  an 
endeavor.  Nationalism  and  nationalist  policy  became  increasingly  associated  with 
"Balkan"  mentaUty,  while  regionalism  and  regional  autonomy  (culturally  as  well  as 
economically)  seemed  to  be  a  strong  Uberating  trend  ("Western").  A  significant  number 
of  Istrians  believed  that  the  economy  of  Istria  suffered  due  to  the  war  and  the  illiberal 
policies  of  Tudman  and  his  indirect  involvement  in  the  ethnic  cleansing  in  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina.  Because  of  this,  Istrians  felt  the  need  to  defend  themselves  against 
nationalization  policies  from  Zagreb  and  the  lumping  of  all  Croats  into  a  "backward" 
category  of  people  in  Europe  by  the  "Western"  media.  It  became  a  prerogative  to 
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illustrate  the  "Istrianity"  of  the  people  living  here  and  accentuate  the  toleration  and 
multicultural  aspects  associated  with  the  peninsula  throughout  its  long  history.  The 
"other"  for  Istrians  became  the  "Balkan"  nationalists  of  Zagreb  and  the  Hercegovinan 
Croats  so  prevalent  in  the  HDZ  infrastructure,  who  were  seen  as  the  biggest  threats  to 
Istrian  well-being,  prosperity,  and  a  secure  future.  It  is  evident  in  the  case  of  Istria,  that 
economic  concerns  facilitated  a  "cultural  renaissance"  of  sorts  to  illustrate  the  cultural 
differences  between  Istrian  Croats  and  their  co-nationals.  Thus  the  argument  supports  the 
idea  that  the  strengthening  and  poUticization  of  the  Istrian  regional  movement  was  a 
direct  reaction  to  the  poUtical  and  economic  instability  in  Croatia  in  the  1990s. 


CHAPTER  2 

REGIONALISM:  DEHNITIONS,  ITS  TREATMENT  IN  HISTORIOGRAPHY,  AND 

ISTRIA 


What  is  a  region  and  what  is  regionaUsm?  Scholars,  poUticians,  and  economists 
have  debated  the  meaning  of  these  terms  for  much  of  the  twentieth  century. '  Many 
authors  offered  definitions  of  a  region  and  regionalism  that  would  satisfy  all  forms  and 
permutations  over  the  last  eighty  or  more  years.^  In  numerous  cases,  scholars  presented 
differing  ideas  about  what  constitutes  regionalism,  generally  adapting  the  defmition  to  fit 
the  argument  presented  in  the  text  of  their  works.  As  these  works  illustrate,  the 
definitions  and  delineations  tend  to  be,  like  identity,  extremely  fluid  and  ever  shifting.^ 
However,  one  commonalty  is  present  in  most  of  these  explanations — the  resistance  to  the 
center  and  centralization. 

In  looking  at  the  criteria  used  to  define  regionalism,  we  can  consider  regional 
theorist,  Michael  Keating,  who  gave  a  few  definitions  of  regionalism.  One  way  he 
defined  a  region  was  as  "an  intermediate  territorial  level,  between  the  state  and  the 

'  Of  course,  regionalism  and  regional  identity  is  not  exclusively  a  20*  century  phenomenm.  This  form  of 
identity  and  political  motivation  was  very  prominent  before  the  rise  of  nationalism  and  nation-states, 
especially  before  the  mid- 19*  century,  but  generally  came  to  be  replaced  during  the  late  19*  century  with 
national  idaitity  in  most  of  Europe. 

^  For  example,  see  Derek  Urwin  and  Stein  Rokkan,  Michael  Keating,  Michael  Hechter,  and  others. 

'  Ceha  Applegate  argues  that  scholars  often  take  regions  and  localities  "when  we  find  them  and  need 
them,"  suggesting  the  creation  of  such  regions  oftentimes  depends  on  the  perception  and  opinion  of  a 
scholar  at  a  specific  time  and  contextual  situation.  Celia  Applegate,  "A  Europe  of  Regions:  Reflections  on 
the  hista-iography  of  subnational  places  in  modem  times,"  American  historical  review  104  (4)  (1999) 
1182. 
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locality."  Keating  also  provides  examples  of  how  other  scholars  used  the  terms  region 

and  regionalism  According  to  Keating,  some  writers  suggested  that  regions 

can  also  be  recognized  according  to  geographical  criteria  . . .  [that  they]  are 
either  homogenous  regions  defined  by  topography,  climate  or  other  fixed 
characteristics  . . .  [as]  an  economic  definition  of  a  region  would  focus  on 
common  production  patterns,  interdependencies  and  market  linkages,  and 
labor  markets.  A  broader  functional  definition  would  add  patterns  of 
social  interaction,  including  leisure,  recreation  and  travel  patterns  . . .  they 
are  often  unstable,  changing  their  contours  according  to  economic  and 
social  trends.  Regions  can  be  defined  by  cultural  criteria,  according  to 
language,  dialect  or  patterns  of  social  communication,  or  delineated 
according  to  the  sense  of  identity  felt  by  citizens  and  political  actors.  Such 
a  sense  of  regional  identity  may  not  exist  at  all  in  some  places  and,  even 
where  it  does,  its  political  implications  may  vary,  fi-om  the  constitution  of 
regional  lobbies  in  poUtics,  through  demands  for  autonomy,  all  the  way  to 
secession.  Regions  may  also  be  seen  as  institutional  divisions,  historically 
constituted,  or  created  more  recently,  and  varying  from  bodies  established 
for  the  convenience  of  state  administrators,  to  poUtical  institutions  built  by 
political  action  on  the  ground.'* 

Scholarly  handbooks  as  well  did  not  include  the  same  criteria  in  defining  a  region 
or  regionalism  over  time.  Because  of  the  vast  quantities  of  works  presenting  some 
specialized  definition  of  the  region  and/or  regionalism,  two  definitions  of  regionalism 
from  political  science  handbooks  will  be  presented  as  examples,  showing  how  the 
significance  of  regionalism  changed  over  time  in  the  social  science  community. 

According  to  the  Dictionary  of  Political  Science,  1964  edition,  edited  by  Joseph 
Dunner,  the  definition  of  regionalism  was  the  "concept  that  existing  entities — be  they 
units  of  a  federal  government  or  nation-state — may  function  as  more  closely  integrated 
groupings,  because  of  their  economic,  social  and/or  poUtical  characteristics."  By  1964, 
the  phrase  "Regional  Organization"  generally  denoted  the  subsection  groupings  of  the 


Michael  Keating,  The  new  regionalism  in  Western  Europe  (Cheltenham:  Edward  Elgar,  1998),  10-1. 
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world  (NATO,  Warsaw  Pact,  etc.).  At  this  time,  regionalism  was  defined  primarily  in 

political  terms  and  concerned  interactions  among  sovereign  nation-states.^ 

Thirty-five  years  later,  Frank  Bealey  offered  a  different  definition  of  regionalism. 

In  The  Blackwell  Dictionary  of  Political  Science,  Bealey  suggested  that 

the  term  has  been  used  in  two  ways.  One  is  the  strength  of  feeling  in  part 
of  a  country  based  on  geographical  and  cultural  distinction.^  It  may  also 
have  roots  in  the  past  and  may,  or  may  not,  be  expressed  poUtically  in 
demands  for  devolved  authority.  The  other  meaning,  sometimes  called 
"regionalization"  and  used  as  a  technocratic  concept,  is  that  of  a  political 
and  administrative  belief  that  a  country  is  managed  most  efficiently  by 
beiag  divided  into  much  smaller  local  government  areas.  ...  Of  course, 
these  two  tendencies  are  not  irreconcilable  in  all  cases. 

Regionalism  as  a  "grass  roots"  movement  is  often  fuelled  by  ethnic 
feelings  of  being  different.  These  feelings  may  be  stronger  where 
language  is  involved.  Thus  Brittany,  Quebec,  Catalonia  and  the  Basque 
country  are  examples  of  regions  where  autonomy  from  central 
government,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  is  a  reality.  Regionalism  as  a 
technocratic  notion  is  very  much  a  feature  of  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  is  associated  with  ideas  of  economic  planning  for 
growth  through  new  capital  investment.  It  is  argued  that  large  areas  of 
subgovemment  are  better  for  this  purpose  because  local  transport  and  new 
industrial  development  can  be  planned  within  them:  it  is  not  reaUstic  to 
plan  growth  in  a  region  through  Uaising  with  many  small  local  authorities. 
In  addition,  a  larger  area  will  be  able  to  support  a  group  of  expert  planners 
who  understand  both  economic  and  legal  technicalities.  ...  In  1961  there 
was  further  impetus  [for  regionalization]  from  the  European  Community's 
decision  to  divide  member  states  into  regions.^ 

Furthermore,  when  dealing  with  a  more  recent  view  of  regionaUsm  in  Europe, 
Bealey  suggested  that  the  reader  should  be  familiar  with  subsidiarity.  Subsidiarity, 
commonly  associated  with  regions,  regionalization,  and  regionaUsm,  became  a  widely 


Joseph  Dunner  (ed.).  Dictionary  of  Political  Science  (New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1964),  448-9. 

*  However,  a  country  in  the  meaning  of  a  state  is  not  necessarily  the  only  unit  that  can  be  seen  in  this 
fashion.  This  footnote  is  not  part  of  the  original  citation. 

Frank  Bealey,  Blackwell  dictionary  of  Political  Science  (Oxford:  Blackwell  Publishers,  1999),  282-3. 
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debated  issue  due  to  the  decentralizing  trends  in  Europe  since  1970.  Bealey  provided  the 

following  definition  of  subsidiarity: 

an  idea  ...  that  the  responsibility  for  functions  should  be  allocated,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  the  lowest  levels  of  society.  . . .  Among  contemporary 
poUtical  scientists  subsidiarity  has  become  a  concept  supporting 
federalism  and  delegation  to  small  units.  The  regionaUsts  in  the  European 
Union  use  it  to  give  legitimacy  to  their  vision  of  a  Europe  where  the 
nation-state  is  weak  and  regions  and  local  governments  have  much 
autonomy.* 

By  comparing  the  two  definitions,  one  sees  the  changing  emphasis  on  the 
meaning  of  region  and  regionaUsm  hi  the  first  definition,  regionalism  took  on  the 
meaning  of  a  "bloc"  organization  in  which  sovereign  nation- states  of  Europe  joined 
together  for  mutual  economic  or  military  defense  against  other  blocs  or  larger  nation- 
states.  The  first  definition  also  suggests  a  form  of  federalism  where  a  group  of  substate 
actors  banded  together  into  a  larger,  presumably  more  powerful  nation-state.  Only 
peripherally  did  substate  regions  play  into  this  definition.  The  suggestion  of 
multilateralism  offered  a  more  economically  based  reasoning  for  regionalist  blocs,  and 
the  rejection  of  bilateraUsm  was  a  critique  of  the  division  of  Europe  between  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  throughout  the  Cold  War.  Economists,  poUtical  scientists,  and 
historians  still  use  this  designation  in  scholarly  works,  especially  those  dealing  with 
European  integration  ra  the  form  of  the  European  Union. 

The  second  definition  is  quite  different  from  the  definition  of  1964.  More 
recently  regionalism  can  denote  a  subnational  or  stateless  national  movement  seeking  to 
achieve  poUtical  goals,  presumably  at  the  expense  of  the  nation-state.  Its  sister  term 
"regionalization"  was  also  presented  as  a  once  state-controUed  event  introduced  to 


Ibid,  313. 
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improve  the  economies  of  less  developed  areas  within  a  country.  Regionalization  did  not 
imply  that  all  things  be  handled  at  a  local  level  but  that  smaller  administrative  units  were 
more  productive  than  one  large,  centrally  planned  project.  Such  division  into  smaller 
units  of  administration  and  governance  has  been  a  much-debated  and  controversial  goal 
of  the  European  Economic  Community  (now  European  Union)  since  1961.^  With  the 
increase  in  acceptance  of  substate  administration  in  the  EU,  the  nation-state  in  Europe 
lost  some  of  its  centralizing  power  and  these  smaller  units  increased  their  poUtical  and 
economic  potential  within  an  existing  system  However,  even  in  Bealey's  definition,  the 
region  still  maintains  a  secondary  position  to  the  nation,  hi  his  cultural  definition  of 
regionalism,  Bealey  does  not  offer  any  examples  of  non-national  movements  in  Europe, 
histead,  he  offers  the  examples  of  Brittany,  Quebec,  Catalonia,  and  the  Basque  area  in 
Spain  and  France,  all  of  which  are  national  as  well  as  regional  movements,  hi  his 
definition  based  on  governmental  and  administrative  divisions,  Bealey  also  shows  his 
belief  in  the  primacy  of  the  nation-state.  By  suggesting  that  supporters  of  administrative 
regionalism  believe  that  regionality  leads  to  better  management  of  the  state,  the  state,  not 
the  region  itself  or  neighboring  territories,  remains  the  primary  benefactor  of  such 
division. 

Why  have  the  definitions  of  the  region  and  regionalism  taken  on  different 
meanings  in  the  last  35  years  in  political  science  and  other  academic  disciplines?  The 
reason  for  this  is  simple,  hi  political  science,  research  and  various  forms  of  fieldwork 
focused  on  current  problems  and  events  in  specific  geographical  locations.  Sometimes 

'  Subsidiarity,  which  was  adopted  by  the  EU  Commission  in  the  pages  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  goal  of  devolution  of  power  within  member  states  of  the  European  Union,  suggested  that 
the  best  way  of  planning  and  regional  coordination  was  to  pass  authority  for  such  decisions  to  the  smallest 
possible  administrative  and/or  political  levels. 
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these  events  did  not  specifically  have  an  effect  on  a  state  as  a  whole,  but  may  have 
affected  a  smaller  geographic  unit  that  may  or  may  not  be  part  of  two  or  more  states.  As 
circumstances  on  these  substate  levels  changed,  more  academics  attempted  to  explain 
these  changes  and,  when  necessary,  suggested  ways  to  solve  emergent  or  on-going  crises. 

To  their  credit,  political  scientists  provided  models  to  explain  regionalism  and 
make  suggestions  of  how  it  can  be  modified  to  some  degree  depending  on  internal  and 
external  conditions.  Their  work  contributed  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  supra-  and 
subnational  regionalism.  More  works  appeared  during  times  when  the  question  of  supra- 
or  subnational  grouping  became  important  and  often  heated  inside  Europe.  This  explains 
why  the  overwhelming  majority  of  works  dealing  with  regionalism  in  the  last  40  years 
addressed  the  questions  of  the  EU,  NATO,  and  Warsaw  Pact  unity  during  the  Cold  War, 
and  other  economic  and  political  agreements  among  European  nation-states  during  the 
immediate  post- WWII  period  until  roughly  the  late  1960s. 

However,  during  the  1960s,  something  changed.  More  and  more  studies  appeared 
on  emerging  regional  movements  that  seemed  to  threaten  the  hegemonic  power  of  the 
nation-state.  At  this  point  in  time,  scholars  began  to  reevaluate  and  redefme  the  notion  of 
regionalism  and  the  nature  of  regional  movements  to  include  subnational  ones, 
sometimes  hinging  on  historical  or  newly  created  or  redefmed  identities  or  economic 
demands.  With  the  increased  pressure  imposed  on  European  states  by  the  EC  and  later 
EU  for  nation-states  to  recognize  the  validity  of  regional  identity  and  administrative 
units,  scholars  adapted  these  developments  to  their  subject  matter  in  order  to  analyze 
contemporary  issues.  However,  this  did  not  strike  a  death  knell  for  the  study  of 
regionalism  as  a  supranational  phenomena. 
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Political  scientists,  sociologists,  and  economists  continued  research  on  these  large 
regional  groupings,  especially  as  the  Cold  War  began  to  wind  down.  With  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  in  1989,  the  bipolarity  of  world  supraregionalism  eroded  to  be  replaced  with 
the  concept  of  multilateralism  in  which  a  number  of  "centers,"  including  nation- states, 
exerted  influence  on  world  politics  and  world  markets.  Now  researchers  had  a  bigger 
choice  as  to  which  path  their  analysis  would  follow.  Depending  on  a  researcher's 
preference,  one  can  view  regionalism  as  a  large  or  small  movement;  as  a  collection  of 
sovereign  nation-states  that  competed  with  both  forms  of  regionalism,  or  as  a  geographic 
area  where  regions  vied  for  more  autonomy  and  political  power  with  other  such  regions; 
nation-states  and  even  supranational  organizations;  or  some  combination  of  these  factors. 

So,  what  do  these  sample  definitions  suggest  about  the  nature  of  regionalism? 
Each  one,  with  the  exception  of  Dunner's,  emphasizes  that  regionalism,  even  national 
regionalism,  generally  offers  some  form  of  resistance  against  centraUsnL'"  This 
centralism  usually  comes  from  a  national  movement  or  a  nation-state,  which  views 
centralization  along  ethnic  or  national  lines  as  more  desirable  than  promoting 
peculiarities  among  groups  within  a  nation.  Differences  between  national  and  regional 
movements  will  be  liighlighted  later  in  this  chapter. 


Michael  Hechter  too  added  a  significant  contribution  to  the  regional  debate  by  suggesting  the  existence 
of  "internal  colonialism"  in  explaining  regional  inequalities  within  a  single  nation-state.  He  argued  that  the 
regicjis  of  the  United  Kingdom  maintained  regional  identity  as  a  form  of  protest  against  an  oppressive 
center  (Michael  Hechter,  Internal  colonialism:  The  Celtic  fringe  in  British  national  development,  1536- 
1966  (Berkeley,  University  of  California  Press,  1975).  However,  his  argument  is  based  on  national 
movements  that  happen  to  be  regional  as  well. 
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Subnational  Regionalism 
Though  subnational  regionalism  became  a  more  studied  phenomenon, 
supraregional  studies,  which  concentrated  primarily  on  regionalism  as  trade  groupings  or 
larger  economic  partnerships,  still  appeared.  One  economist  defined  this  type  of 
regionalism  as  "a  tendency  toward  some  form  of  preferential  trading  arrangements 
among  a  number  of  countries  belonging  to  a  particular  region."^'  This  line  of  research 
suggested  that  macroregional  entities  created  economically  protected  "fortresses"  in 
Europe,  threatening  the  globalization  of  the  European  economy  by  erecting  barriers  to 
free,  fast  trade.  Other  trade  and  market  theorists  suggested  that  European  regionalism 
and  regionalization  only  made  positive  impacts  on  living  standards  and  economic  growth 
and  had  in  no  way  disadvantaged  the  world's  trading  systems. Another  aspect  of  this 
form  of  regionalism  suggested  that  agreements  between  regions  involved  a  wider 
economic  integration  bringing  nation-states  closer  together.'''  However,  as  most  trade 
theorists  assumed,  regionalism  and  regional  contacts  were  between  two  or  more  nation- 
states,  not  subnational  regions,  thus  affirming  certain  assumptions  that  the  nation-state 
was  the  most  developed  of  all  territorial  groupings. 

Though  interesting,  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  development  of  the  European 
Union  is  not  directly  linked  to  the  subject  of  this  dissertation,  except  when  it  specifically 


Sajal  Lahiri,  "Controversy:  Regionalism  versus  multilateralism,"  fco/iomic  journal  108  (449)  (1998), 
1126. 

Richard  Baldwin,  "The  causes  of  regionalism,"  The  world  economy  20  (7)  (1997),  865. 
"  Wilfred  Ethier,  "Regionalism  in  a  multilateral  world,"  Journal  of  political  economy  106  (6)  (1998),  1214. 
Ibid,  1234. 
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deals  with  the  subject  of  substate  regions  and  regionalisins.     What  is  more  relevant  to 
this  case  study  is  subnational  regionalism  and  identity.  Recently,  subnational  identity  and 
political  activism  have  attracted  increased  attention  from  the  academic  community. 
Numerous  studies  on  regionaUsm  and  regionalization  in  political  and  economic  contexts 
were  published  in  attempts  to  explain  the  resurgence  in  this  t5^e  of  regionaUsm 
However,  this  seemingly  specific  form  of  regionaUsm  was  defined  in  nimierous  ways 
over  the  last  50  years. 

One  of  the  first  essays  after  WWII  that  raised  the  issue  of  subnational  regionaUsm 
was  written  in  the  1950s  by  two  historians/political  scientists,  Donald  and  Theresa 
Davidson,  and  was  pubUshed  in  the  1990s.  They  suggested  that  the  terms  region  and 
regionalism  were  Ul-defined  and  highly  ambiguous  in  the  fields  of  history,  poUtics, 
culture,  and  economics,  since  so  many  scholars  appUed  so  many  different  meanings  to 
them.  However,  they  did  find  a  commonality  in  the  works  they  examined;  regionaUsm 
was  most  often  described  as  a  form  of  resistance  to  centralization.  They  concluded  that 
regionalism,  in  the  fields  of  history  and  poUtical  science,  was  "in  essence  ...  a  conflict 
between  government  and  culture."'^ 

However,  their  conclusion  lacked  consideration  of  the  fact  that  culture  was  not  the 
only  aspect  of  regionalism  that  motivated  individuals  any  more  than  economic  reasons. 
Another  issue  was  that  in  many  cases  a  government  was  based  around  a  region,  be  the 
region  a  nation-state,  a  city,  or  something  in-between. 

Numerous  scholars  such  as  Gary  Marks,  John  Loughhn,  Liesbet  Hooghe,  Michael  Keating,  Christopher 
Harvie,  and  many  others  deal  with  regionalism's  affects  on  increased  European  integration  within  the 
European  Union  and  its  predecessor,  the  European  Economic  Community. 

Donald  and  Theresa  Davidson,  "Regionalism,"  Modem  age  27  (2)  (1995),  104. 
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In  the  study  of  regionalism  and  the  region,  one  must  explore  other  interpretations 
to  pinpoint  other  commonalties  and  differences  to  broaden  one's  understanding  of  the 
varieties  of  the  region.  For  instance,  Mario  Mimica,  a  Croatian  poUtical  scientist,  defined 
regionalism  as  the  desire  to  achieve  special  economic,  cultural,  or  poUtical  developments 
in  some  region  or  macroregion.  According  to  Mimica,  this  desire  is  often  based  on 
historical  events,  which  influenced  existing  poUtical  or  economic  institutions  or  systems. 
He  suggested  that  in  non-democratic  regimes,  regionaUsm  often  acted  as  a  protest  against 
exploitation  from  the  center,  neglect  in  a  region's  development,  or  as  a  reaction  to  disdain 
toward  the  population  of  the  area.  He  also  pointed  out  that  regionalism  appeared  at 
different  times  in  different  places  and  grew  or  receded  in  popularity  depending  on  the 
circumstances  affecting  the  population  and  government  in  question.  He  concluded  that  in 
the  past  regionaUsm  had  a  cultural  character,  but  over  time,  in  more  "developed" 
countries  a  poUtical  culture  appeared  and  was  manifested  in  cultural  and  artistic  spheres. 
However,  in  some  undeveloped  countries  it  could  take  the  form  of  criminality  (Cosa 
nostra). 

Adding  a  bit  more  complexity  to  the  issue,  Ivan  Rogic,  a  Croatian  geographer, 
suggests  that  regions  are  unions  of  communal  areas  that  could  transcend  nation-state 
borders,  especially  in  dealing  with  localized  problems.  Moreover,  regions  often  struggled 
against  the  state,  especially  when  the  state  was  still  caught  in  some  form  of  "archaic 
developmental  mentaUty"  in  which  its  own  territorial/ecological  wellbeing  was  regarded 

"  Mario  Mimica,  "Regije,  regionalizacija,  regionalizam,"  Hrvatska  obzorja  1  (2)  (1993),  321.  It  is  obvious 
that  Mimica  has  a  preference  for  Western  Europe  and  feels  it  to  be  the  height  of  culture  and  social  and 
economic  development.  He  equates  financial  stability  and  a  democratic  system  of  govemment  with  a 
developed  society,  higher  in  some  undefined  hierarchical  scale  than  a  socialist  system  or  an  "Eastern" 
country.  His  use  of  the  word  "civilized"  also  betrays  his  thoughts  on  some  civilization  hierarchy  where 
Western  Europe  holds  a  higher  position  than  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  will  use  the  word  "developed"  in 
this  work  to  denote  an  economic  position,  not  a  social  or  cultural  one. 
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with  indifference.  He  considered  the  region  a  dynamic  unit  with  its  stability  depending 
on  the  administrative  and  cultural  elements  constituting  the  region.'^ 

Following  this  political  line  of  thought,  Peter  Katzenstein  suggested  that 
"regionalism  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  both  socio-cultural  factors  internal  and  political 
factors  external  to  the  region"'^  and  typically  incorporated  economic  factors.^"  He 
further  developed  his  hypothesis  by  summarizing  the  work  of  William  R.  Thompson.^^ 
Building  on  the  work  of  22  scholars  before  him,  Thompson  based  his  definition  of  a 
regional  subsystem  on  three  essential  criteria:  geographic  proximity;  regularity  and 
intensity  of  interactions;  and  shared  perceptions  of  the  regional  subsystem  as  a  distinctive 
"theater  of  operations. "^^  Furthermore,  regions  too  have  been  described  as  "natural, 
historical,  territorial,  economic,  cultural,  and  political"  entities  acting  as  a  sub-system  of 
the  global  societal  system.^ 

Each  of  the  above  definitions  has  some  validity  and  some  weaknesses.  This  work 
uses  relevant  pieces  of  each  of  the  definitions,  as  well  as  the  following  models  of 

Ivan  Rogic,  "Hrvatska  i  njezine  regije,"  Dru^vena  istraHvanja  1  (1)  (1992),  25.  Regie's  reference  to  an 
"archaic  developmental  mentality"  suggests  that  he  holds  opinions  similar  to  Mimica's  dealing  with  a 
cultural  and  intellectual  hierarchy  when  comparing  Eastem  and  Westem  Europe.  In  his  analysis,  he 
suggests  this  type  of  mentality  is  based  on  an  irrational  nationalist  goal  reminiscent  of  the  nationalism 
sparking  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars,  where  the  nation  and  its  romantic  concept  overcame  rationality 
in  European  affairs.  Rogic  believes  that  the  constructed  "unity"  and  "spiritual  nature"  of  a  natiai  in  its 
drive  to  realize  a  state  with  as  many  of  its  co-nationals  as  possible,  is  archaic.  In  reference  to  what 
constitutes  administrative  and  cultural  units  making  up  the  region,  he  is  more  ambiguous. 

"  Peter  Katzenstein,  "Regionalism  in  comparative  perspective,"  Cooperation  and  conflict  3\  (2)  (1996) 
129. 

'^UbitL,  150  n2. 

William  R.  Thompson,  'The  regional  subsystem:  A  conceptual  explicaticn  and  a  prepositional 
inventory,"  International  studies  quarterly  17  (1)  (1973),  89-1 17. 

Katzenstein,  129. 

"  Mirko  Stifanic,  "DruStveno-prostoma  identifikacija,  regija  i  regiaializam,"  Reviia  za  sociologiiu  27  (1-2) 
(1996),  56.  sj       y  J 
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regionalism,  as  they  apply  to  Istria,  especially  in  the  struggle  against  a  national  center.  I 
use  the  term  regionalism  to  denote  subnational  resistance  to  centralization  in  culture, 
pohtical,  and  more  importantly  economic  spheres.  To  better  understand  the  types  of 
anticentralist  subnational  regionaUsm,  the  better  models  of  regionalism  are  presented 
below  followed  by  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  how  understanding  the  region  can  give 
the  researcher  a  better  grasp  of  the  history,  political  situation,  and  economy  of  particular 
states  and  regions. 


Recent  Studies  on  Regionalism 
The  first  substantial  study  of  subnational  regionalism  was  by  Stein  Rokkan  and 
Derek  Urwin  and  incorporated  Immanuel  Wallerstein's  core-periphery  concept.^'* 
Rokkan  and  Urwin  were  the  first  political  sociologists  to  classify  and  explain  the  types  of 
regionalism  in  Western  Europe.  Their  model  proposed  that  regional  movements  of  all 
types  were  the  result  of  core-periphery  relations  of  varying  degrees,  in  which  a  central 
government,  usually  a  nation-state,  acted  as  the  "core"  of  power  and  the  economy,  while 
the  region  acted  as  a  periphery.  They  adapted  Wallerstein's  idea  to  late  20"*  century 
Europe  by  suggesting  that  inside  the  accepted  European  core,  there  existed  a  number  of 
cultural,  political,  and  economic  peripheries.^^ 


See  Immanuel  Wallerstein,  The  politics  of  the  world-economy:  The  states,  the  movements,  and  the 
civilizations  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1984).  Many  academics  have  attacked 
Wallerstein's  model,  questioning  its  validity  and  his  motivations  and  logic.  These  criticisms  are  well 
known  and  will  not  be  addressed  here.  However,  his  "core  and  periphery"  labels  are  useful  as  a  cognitive 
tool  in  examining  "hierarchical"  levels  in  geography,  politics,  and  the  economy.  Such  labels  will  be  used 
to  better  explain  the  Istrian  situation  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  work. 

According  to  the  authors,  "peripherality  can  exist  in  three  distinctive  domains  of  social  life:  in  pohtics,  in 
economics,  and  in  culture"  and  that  these  characteristics  also  represented  the  three  types  of  transactions 
between  the  periphery  and  core  (Stein  Rokkan  and  Derek  Urwin,  Economy,  territory,  identity:  Politics  of 
West  European  peripheries  (London:  Sage  Publications,  1983),  2  and  6). 
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In  the  Rokkan  and  Urwin  model,  the  main  characteristics  of  the  center  (core)  were 

the  endowment  of  resources,  distances,  and  greater  control  of  the  channels  of 

communication.^^  Geographically,  the  periphery  was  defined  as 

one  element  in  a  spatial  archetype  in  which  the  periphery  is  subordinate  to 
the  authority  of  the  centre  ...  a  periphery  is  dependent,  with  little  control 
over  its  fate  and  possessing  minimal  resources  for  the  defense  of  its 
distinctiveness  against  outside  pressures. ...  It  will  tend  to  have  a  poorly 
developed  economy  . . .  dependent  upon  a  single  commodity  that  is  sold  in 
distant  markets,  and  thus  is  more  easily  prey  to  frequent  fluctuations  in 
both  demand  and  prices,  over  wliich  the  periphery  itself  will  have  little  or 
no  control. 

The  authors  suggested  an  alternative  view  of  peripherality,  where  the  center  was  a 
conglomeration  of  decision-makers  and  the  periphery  was  made  up  of  individuals  with 
little  or  no  influence  politically  or  economically  (vertical  periphery).  The  main 
characteristics  constituting  a  periphery  included  distance  from  the  core,  perceived 
differences,  and  dependence,  all  of  which  could  vary  in  levels  of  intensity. However, 
resistance  to  the  center  was  common  in  all  regional  movements  due  to  perceived 
hegemony,  which  limited  the  power  of  all  regional  (peripheral)  actors. 

Sometimes  if  enough  tension  built  up  between  the  center  and  the  periphery, 
regionalism  might  develop.  Rokkan  and  Urwin  claimed  that  three  developments 
encouraged  such  movements,  all  of  which  were  ultimately  poUtical  or  economic  in 
nature.  First,  the  internationalization  of  territorial  economies  and  the  decline  of  hard 
interstate  borders  facilitated  the  establishment  of  communication  between  regions, 
allowing  for  the  diffusion  of  new  political  ideas  including  those  stressing  regionalism  as 

^*  Ibid.,  37.  For  a  more  detailed  study  on  this  topic  in  relation  to  the  nation,  see  Karl  Deutsch,  Nationalism 
and  social  communication:  An  inquiry  into  the  foundations  of  nationality  (Cambridge:  MIT  Press,  1966). 

Stein  and  Urwin  (1983),  3. 
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an  opposition  force  to  the  nation-state.^^  Second,  states  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s 
were  increasingly  under  pressure  by  their  citizenry  to  expand  welfare  and  education  and 
to  increase  aid  to  more  underdeveloped  regions  through  expensive  infrastructure  creation 
and  improvement.  Finally,  political  entrepreneurs  and  dissidents  increased  their  efforts  to 
mobilize  peripheries  against  the  national  centers,  sometimes  with  an  assertion  of  minority 
claims  for  cultural  and  political/administrative  autonomy. Though  reasons  for  such 
competition  between  center  and  periphery  within  a  single  nation-state  were  varied,  they 
generally  had  two  sources,  which  were  manifested  in  culttxral  differences  (each 
possessing  perceived  different  characteristics  depending  on  the  region  in  question), '° 
and/or  economic  conflicts  (economic  centralism  against  economic  territoriaUzation).^' 
The  two  types  often  appeared  in  the  same  conflict  because  the  strength  of  the  economy  of 
certain  peripheral  areas  allowed  for  the  reinforcement  of  cultural  distinctiveness  of  the 
region.  Thus  the  calls  for  economic  autonomy  were  usually  coupled  with  claims  for 
cultural  recognition.^^ 


According  to  Rokkan  and  Urwin  (1983),  since  the  center  generally  controlled  a  much  greater  portion  of 
the  communication  flow  between  entihes  in  the  past  (7),  this  new  openness  across  nation-state  borders 
presented  a  great  challenge  to  the  power  of  the  core. 

Stein  Rokkan  and  Derek  Urwin,  "Introduction:  Centres  and  peripheries  in  Western  Europe"  in  Stein 
Rokkan  and  Derek  Urwin  (eds.),  The  politics  of  territorial  identity  (Londoi:  Sage  Publications,  1982),  3. 

^°  The  authors  suggested  in  the  book  Economy,  territory,  identity  (1983)  that  language  and  education  were 
usually  a  cultural  catalyst  for  protest  against  a  centralizing  force  (beginning  in  the  19*  century)  (138). 
Istria  too  has  been  influenced  by  these  cultural  factors,  more  so  in  the  1920s  during  the  fascist  period  than 
in  the  1990s. 

"  Rokkan  and  Urwin  (1982),  4. 
Rokkan  and  Urwin  (1983),  37.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  Istria,  which  will  be  argued  in  the  final  chaptQ-. 
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Despite  the  existence  of  cultural  strength,  the  weakness  of  the  economy  could  be 
used  to  argue  against  any  form  of  self-sufficiency  or  autonomy. However,  a  major 
challenge  to  nation-states  and  centralized  forms  of  government  could  come  from  areas 
with  superior  or  growing  economies,  as  m  the  case  of  German  regionalism  in  the  1980s 
and  in  northern  Italy.  These  places  could  convmcingly  argue  for  self-sufficiency  or 
separation,  especially  if  the  core's  economy  was  weaker. Furthermore,  Rokkan  and 
Urwin  suggested  that  a  big  catalyst  for  the  development  of  a  strong  regional  movement 
could  be  the  discrepancies  between  the  economic  strength  and  potential  of  a  region  and 
its  cultural  or  poUtical  status  within  the  state.^^ 

After  illustrating  how  and  what  types  of  tensions  could  spark  a  regional 
movement,  Rokkan  and  Urwin  identified  eight  types  of  peripheral  agitation,  each  moving 
toward  a  different  goal,  ranging  from  separatism  and  irredentism  to  full  assimilation 
where  regional  agitation  did  not  exist.^^  Many  other  scholars  picked  up  on  Rokkan  and 
Urwin' s  thesis  and  models,  adapting  them  to  fit  specific  case  studies  or  new 
circumstances  appearing  in  contemporary  Europe. 

One  of  the  most  important  scholars  to  do  so  was  Michael  Keating.  Keating 
adopted  and  adapted  the  earlier  model  of  Rokkan  and  Urwin,  updating  the  older  models 
of  regionalism  to  fit  more  current  Western  European  circumstances.  His  biggest 
contribution  was  his  identification  of  six  types  of  regional  movements,  which  exerted 

"  Ibid,  134.  Here  too  the  autha-s  argue  that  the  importance  of  the  economy  and  geo-economic  location  are 
much  more  important  than  strategic  locatiai  (129). 

^Ibid,  136. 

Ibid,  138. 

Ibid,  114.  The  authors  remind  the  reader  that  in  this  theoretical  model,  the  state  fears  even  the  most 
minimal  granting  of  rights  due  to  the  belief  that  further  demands  will  be  made  in  the  future  (142). 
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some  form  of  influence  on  one  of  the  nation-states  of  Europe  in  the  late  20*^  century, 
which  as  in  the  types  postulated  by  Rokkan  and  Urwin,  included  national  movements  that 
fit  the  mold  for  decentralization  within  an  existing  country.^^  As  was  the  case  with  other 
scholars,  Keating  mentioned  the  fact  that  not  all  regions  sought  wider  autonomy  within 
their  nation-states.  Many  regions,  generally  the  poorer  ones,  tended  to  support  the 
maintenance  of  strong  centralization  to  benefit  from  central  distribution  and  development 
policies.  Wealthy  regions,  on  the  other  hand,  without  a  high  level  of  political  influence, 
tended  to  be  decentraUst.'^* 

These  models  categorizing  regional  movements  in  Europe  provide  a  good 
illustrative  tool  in  analyzing  how  and  why  movements  began  and  operated.  However, 
something  is  missing  in  the  models.  Influence  and  pressure  by  the  population  needs  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  study  of  regions  and  regionalism  in  Europe.^'  hi  modem 
Europe  a  well-developed  poUtical  culture  existed  in  many  regions  and  states.  Edward 
Moxon-Browne  addressed  this  issue  of  political  culture  in  his  1989  book  on 
democratization  in  Spain.  Moxon-Browne,  like  Rokkan,  Urwin,  and  Keating,  argued  in 
the  framework  of  a  center/periphery  dyadic  relationship.  Unlike  the  others,  he 
emphasized  the  importance  of  poUtical  culture  in  the  question  of  regionaUsm''°  In  his 
analysis,  he  postulated  that  groups  of  individuals  exerted  pressure  on  local  and  national 

Keating,  105-7.  Other  authcrs  too  have  based  their  categories  of  the  types  and  goals  of  regiaial 
movements  similarly  to  Keating's  and  ultimately  Rokkan's  and  Urwin's. 

Ibid,  108. 

Mimica  too  recognizes  the  impcrtance  of  pohtical  culture  on  regionalism  and  its  development. 

Edward  Moxon-Browne  suggests  that  political  culture  is  how  people  in  a  specific  region  view  their 
current  and  past  political  system,  how  well  it  carries  out  its  assigned  function  (or  perceived  function),  and 
the  people's  self-determined  concept  of  how  involved  they  are  in  the  political  system  in  his  book  Political 
change  in  Spain  (New  York:  Routledge,  1989),  2. 
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politicians  and  institutions  through  public  opinion  and  the  possible  threat  of  civil 
disobedience.  In  Spain  and  Istria,  as  well  as  other  places  in  Europe,  political  culture 
became  a  more  powerful  political  force  due  to  the  steady  trend  toward  increased 
democratization.  This  was  exemplified  in  Spain  by  the  death  of  Franco  and  the  end 
fascism,  the  fall  of  the  socialist  regimes  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia  with  all  the  trappings  of  freedom  and 
democracy  behind  each  of  these  events.  Moxon-Browne  argued  that  regardless  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  liberal  depiction  of  such  events,  the  people  of  Europe  believed  they  had  a 
right  to  participate  in  the  government  and  institutions  of  their  countries  or  regions,  and 
this  belief  eventually  became  strong  enough  to  allow  some  form  of  mass  participation.  In 
other  words,  how  a  people  regarded  their  history  and  political  structure,  and  whether  or 
not  there  seemed  to  be  some  perceived  cultural  and/or  economic  conflict  between  the 
periphery  and  the  center  determined  the  level  of  regional  agitation  experienced  within  a 
political  framework.'"  Such  public  perceptions  were  influenced  by  media  opinion, 
scholarly  endeavor,  and  regional  or  national  elites,  who  supported  or  refuted  claims  of 
particularity  of  a  region. 

Though  very  useful  in  an  illustrative  way,  there  were  a  number  of  problems 
associated  with  such  definitions  and  studies.  First  of  all,  they  did  not  or  could  not  place 
regionalism  in  a  historical  perspective."*^  Some  scholars,  such  as  Rokkan,  Urwin,  and 
Keating  attempted  to  put  current  movements  into  some  historical  context  or  at  least 
mention  history  as  an  important  feature  of  European  regional  movements,  but  history 

Applegate,  1167. 
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seemed  unimportant  and  superficial  in  the  studies  themselves.     One  of  the  most 
important  considerations  for  developing  a  better  understanding  of  a  regional  movement  is 
the  history  of  the  region  and  the  history  of  the  political  or  economic  movement  itself. 
Without  this  background,  one  could  not  be  expected  to  come  to  grips  with  why 
regionalism  emerged  and  where  it  might  lead  in  a  specific  locality.  In  addition,  these 
scholars,  either  iatentionally  or  unintentionally,  placed  the  influence  of  nationalism  over 
any  type  of  non- national  regionalism'*'' 


History  and  Regionalism 
A  recent  article  by  CeUa  Applegate  addressed  the  issue  of  history  and 
regionalism  She  recognized  that  historians  traditionally  maintained  some  sort  of 
distance  from  the  topic  of  regions  and  regionalism,'*^  focusing  mainly  on  nations  and 
nationahsm,"*^  while  other  scholars  from  various  social  scientific  fields  saw  the 


Rokkan  and  Urwin  suggested  that  core/periphery  relations  and  transactions  were  dependent  upon  the 
history  of  the  territories  involved  (Rokkan  and  Urwin  (1983),  37),  but  did  not  go  into  detail  about  how  this 
worked.  However,  Applegate's  criticism  only  briefly  takes  into  account  a  number  of  excellent  regicaial 
case  studies.  Two  examples  are  William  Brustein,  The  social  origins  of  political  regionalism:  France, 
1849-1981  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1988)  and  Michael  Hechter,  Internal  colonialism: 
The  Celtic  fringe  in  British  national  development,  1536-1966  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press 
1975). 

^  A  more  detailed  comparison  between  theories  of  nationalism  and  regionalism  appear  below. 

Richard  Mtinch  suggests  three  reasons  for  the  switch  from  smaller  units  of  identity  (which  characterized 
the  pre-modem  world  of  Europe)  to  larger  collectives:  outward  demarcation  and  extemal  struggles;  inner 
homogenization;  and  inclusion— the  differentiation  between  center  and  periphery  (Richard  Miinch, 
"Between  nation-state,  regicmalism  and  world  society:  The  European  integration  process,"  Journal  of 
Common  Market  studies  34  (3)  (1996),  380). 

*^  Applegate  blames  the  historical  field  for  this  overemphasis  on  nations  and  nationalism  This  is  a  result  of 
the  development  of  the  field  of  history,  the  evoluUon  of  modernization  theory  that  relegated  regional 
identity  and  regionalism  to  a  very  minor,  regressive  role,  and  the  great  violence  caused  by  national 
movements  since  the  mid- 19*  century.  During  the  age  of  nation  building,  statesmen  and  intellectuals  of  all 
stripes  began  to  see  collective  grouping  on  national  criteria  as  the  most  modem  and  progressive  way  of 
social  organization  (Applegate,  11 59-62).  According  to  Michael  Keating,  scholars  trained  in  what  he  calls 
the  "Jacobin"  tradition,  focusing  on  modernization  theory,  accepted  the  nation-state  as  the  only  important 
territorial  framework  in  the  modem  world.  Smaller  administrative  units  were  often  discounted  as 
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importance  of  regions  and  regionalism  However,  because  of  the  much  increased  activity 
and  appearance  of  regional  groups  in  the  1970s  and  80s,  researchers  began  studying 
autonomism  and  separatism,  which  was  often  equated  with  backwardness  and  "would-be 
nations.""*^  Applegate  took  to  task  both  the  historians  and  social  scientists  in  her  critique, 
criticizing  the  overstress  on  the  question  of  nationalism  in  terms  of  the  regional,  and 
suggested  new  ways  that  the  study  of  the  region  could  be  used  to  more  accurately 
reinterpret  history.  She  suggested  three  new  ways  in  which  scholars,  particularly 
historians,  could  analyze  the  region  in  the  examination  of  a  particular  case  study.  These 
included  the  study  and  application  of  societal  interactions,  identity,  place,  and 
combinations  of  these  factors  to  change  the  assumptions  and  perceptions  of  European 
history  using  the  region  as  an  integral  and  key  factor.  By  looking  at  the  region  in  a  new 
and  constructive  way,  she  hoped  to  better  illuminate  the  big  picture  of  European  history 
and  society.'*^ 

According  to  Applegate,  the  first  new  approach  to  the  examination  of  regionalism 
was  through  historical  sociology,  pioneered  by  such  scholars  as  Wallerstein,  Michael 
Hechter,  and  Rokkan,  economic  historians  such  as  Sidney  Pollard  and  Gary  Hemigel,  and 
historians  like  Caroline  Ford.  Applegate  criticized  the  social  scientists  for  a  fundamental 
lapse  in  their  studies — the  lack  of  significant  historical  context.  And  she  criticized  the 

unimportant,  and  were  labeled  particularistic  and  reactionary  (Keating,  3-4).  Such  "progressive"  views 
were  a  holdover  from  the  nineteenth  century  liberal  viewpoint  that  regionalism  was  an  obstacle  to 
modernization  and  progress  and  a  very  possible  source  of  irrational  reactionism  (Keating,  21).  Such 
academic  perceptions  are  not  unknown.  For  example,  Ryszard  Kantor  suggests  that  regional  identities 
could  never  permanently  supercede  national  ones  (Ryszard  Kantor,  "National  versus  regional  identity:  The 
case  of  Orawa,"  Studio  ethnologica  Croatica  6  (1994),  133).  Such  ideas  are  supported  by  Croatian  authors, 
like  Petar  StrCic,  Nevio  Setic,  and  Stanko  2uljic,  who  champion  a  centralized,  independent  Croatia.  See 
chapter  three  and  five  for  more  detail  about  these  three  Croatian  scholars. 

"^Applegate,  1171. 

^^Ibiti,  1182. 
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historians  as  well  because  they  illustrated  the  importance  of  regionalism,  but  only  in  the 
context  of  national  movements  and  nation  building.'*^  Therefore  the  movements 
discussed  by  these  historians  were  national  regionaUsms,  fitting  more  into  national  than 
regional  theory. 

The  second  approach  Applegate  emphasized  was  the  concept  of  regional  identity. 
Most  scholars  assumed  identity  "embodied  the  expression  of  centuries  of  accumulated 
historical  experience  and  an  essential  groupness"  often  with  some  assumed  primordial 
roots.^°  In  breaking  out  of  such  primordial  assumptions,  scholars  such  as  Benedict 
Anderson  postulated  that  group  identity  could  be  mentally  and  spiritually  constructed, 
manipulated,  and  re-imagined.  Others  soon  followed  in  his  footsteps.^^  However,  such 
methods  of  national  analysis  were  not  prevalent  in  regional  studies,  probably  due  to  the 
generally  accepted  belief  that  regions  were  somehow  benign  while  national  problems 
were  more  widely  violent.  Thus  the  necessity  to  analyze  the  former  was  not  as  urgent.^^ 

The  third  approach  suggested  by  Applegate  combined  old  and  new  forms  of 
regional  research  focusing  around  "place."  This  raises  a  number  of  questions  because  as 
we  have  seen,  regions  tend  to  be  hard  to  define.  Thus  the  region,  like  the  nation,  was  a 
cognitive  construction.  Due  to  the  cognitive  nature  of  the  region  (and  the  nation), 

"VZjidl,  1167-9. 
^°Ibid.,  1164-75. 

Marie-Claude  Smouts  uses  Anderson's  idea  in  that  regions  too  have  to  be  imagined  as  some  level. 
Marie-Claude  Smouts,  "The  region  as  the  new  imagined  community,"  in  Patrick  Le  Gales  and  Christian 
Lequesne  (eds.).  Regions  in  Europe  (London:  Routledge,  1998),  30-8. 

This  poses  a  problem.  In  pre-war  Yugoslavia,  national  agitation  was  often  called  regionalist,  usually  to 
discredit  it  as  small  and  unimportant.  By  some  definitions,  the  Corsican  and  Basque  national  movements 
can  be  considered  regiaial  as  well.  Both  movements,  in  varying  degrees  at  various  times,  have  been 
violent,  disproving  the  "peaceful  and  benign"  character  that  most  see  in  regionalism  I  disagree  with  this 
assessment  because  these  movements  are  still  national  at  their  core,  separating  them  from  regional 
movements  that  lack  such  ethnic  motivations. 
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scholars  could  often  take  (or  make)  regions  and  localities  when  they  "find  them  and  need 

53 

them."    To  get  around  such  ideas  in  a  constructive  manner,  Applegate  suggested 
utilizing  historical  geography  carefiiUy  and  correctly  to  break  down  old  cognitive  and 
academic  boundaries  and  allow  researchers  to  rethink  and  revise  precarious  over- 
generalizations.^''  Such  a  method  would  remove  or  lessen  the  cognitive  limitations  that 
"arbitrary"  poUtical  and/or  geographic  borders  imposed  on  scholars  in  their  areas  of 
research.  Thus  human  agency  could  be  incorporated  into  regional  analysis.  Still  the 
political  and  economic  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  cultural  and  everyday.  Such 
substitution  would  only  replace  one  type  of  criterion  for  another.  The  better  analysis 
seems  to  be  one  in  which  all  these  interpretive  factors  are  taken  into  account  and  sensibly 
applied  to  the  region  and  its  population. 

Taking  into  account  the  themes  of  Applegate' s  arguments,  one  sees  that  the  study 
of  the  region  needs  once  again  to  become  part  of  the  historical  narrative  since  many 
regional  movements,  some  non-national,  grew  in  strength  and  importance  in  the  latest 
quarter  of  the  20*  century.  The  historian,  to  better  understand  and  to  explain  this 
reemergence,  needs  to  use  some  aspects  of  political  science  or  one  of  the  other  social 
sciences  when  examining  a  specific  problem  or  dealing  with  a  specific  movement,  adding 
historical  background  to  his  or  her  chosen  topic  as  suggested  by  Applegate.  A  danger  for 
those  historians  who  analyze  more  contemporary  events,  as  do  a  number  of  social 
scientists,  is  the  tendency  to  be  caught  up  in  a  certain  paradigm  that  suggests  that  the 
nation-state  is  by  far  the  most  important  political  unit  worthy  of  investigation  in 

^'Applegate,  1182. 

^*  Ibid,  nsi.  Applegate  recognizes  that  in  some  cases  a  historical  geographic  approach  may  be  limitin g 
because  regions  might  not  necessarily  coincide  with  administrative  or  political  borders  (1181-2). 
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European  studies.  This  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  few  historians  really  deal  with 
twentieth  century  regionalism  or  regionalist  movements.^^  Even  if  a  historian  is  inclined 
to  pursue  a  more  contemporary  topic  of  research,  he  or  she  is  more  likely  to  focus  on  one 
or  more  nation- states  or  national  groups  and  their  relationships  to  one  another  than  on 
substate  questions.  Sometimes  a  historian  or  social  scientist  will  select  a  substate  topic, 
but  usually  only  if  such  substate  issues  involve  the  status  of  a  stateless  national 
minority.    By  perpetuating  such  limits  on  the  historical  (and  social  scientific)  field,  a 
new  and  deeper  understanding  of  regionalism,  in  whatever  form,  cannot  be  pursued. 

The  Reemergence  of  Regional  Politics  in  Academic  Studies 
In  the  last  40  years  there  has  been  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  regional  identities 
and  groups.  The  interest  grew  with  the  increasing  cultural  and  political  activity  at  the 
regional  level  since  the  1960s,  hi  the  early  1970s,  regionalism  became  a  heavily  debated 
academic^^  and  political  topic  due  to  the  increase  in  protests  and  activism  against  political 
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centers.    Regionalism  reemerged  as  a  cultural  and  political  force  in  the  1950s  at  first  as 
a  call  for  regional  development  poUcies,  even  though  such  pohcies  were  managed  by 
central  governments.  However,  at  this  early  date,  regional  economic  problems  were 

"  Applegate  claims  as  much  in  her  article,  where  she  writes  that  most  regional  questions  taken  up  by 
historians  tend  to  focus  on  the  early  modem  period  or  even  earlier,  not  the  more  modem  movements 
(1171). 

See  the  case  studies  on  Spain,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  especially  those  dealing  with  Yugoslavia 
where  the  national  question  dominated  and  continues  to  dominate  the  scholarly  and  political  discourse 
since  the  creatioi  of  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  after  the  end  of  World  War  I.  Not  all  of 
these  questions  of  nationality  were  solved  after  the  dissolution  of  the  country  because  many  national 
minorities  were  still  present  in  ail  successor  states  of  the  former  Yugoslavia 

"  Raimondo  Strassoldo  and  Giovanni  Delli  Zotti,  "Introduction,"  in  Raimondo  Strassoldo  and  Giovanni 
Delli  Zotti  (eds.).  Cooperation  and  conflict  in  border  areas  (Milan:  Franco  Angeli  Editore,  1982),  8. 

Rokkan  and  Urwin  (1982),  1. 
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viewed  as  marginal  and  would  be  solved  nationally.^^  In  the  1960s,  leftist  regionalism 
reemerged,  and  was  associated  with  the  libertarian  left  of  1968  that  drew  on  anarchist  and 
communitarian  traditions,  seeing  central  regimes  as  oppressive.  ^°  There  was  also  a 
revalorization  of  regional  culture,  especially  dialect,  which  previously  was  viewed  by 
social  elites  as  the  talk  of  the  unwashed,  uneducated  masses.^'  The  reemergence  of 
regional  culture  and  language  illustrated  a  growing  trend  in  the  shift  of  relationships 
between  the  centers  and  peripheries.  It  was  a  cultural  protest,  usually  by  the  university 
educated,  against  central  cultural  domination.  With  this  new  interest  in  non-national 
identities  by  more  and  more  educated  people,  the  cultures  of  peripheral  regions  were  no 
longer  considered  archaic  and  solely  folkloristic.  The  re-legitimization  of  the  region  also 
spread  among  the  general  pubUc  as  folk  music  became  part  of  youth  cultures  throughout 
Europe.  These  trends  tended  to  evolve  into  regional  movements  and  changed  the 
accepted  concepts  of  regionalism,  and  the  new  view,  though  not  replacing  traditional 
perceptions,  added  elements  of  modernization  and  change.^^ 

Not  only  did  regional  movements  evolve  around  state-controlled  projects  of 
regionalization  and  regional  development  or  from  popular  cultural  revivals,  but 
increasingly  around  political  themes.  From  the  1970s  many  regional  governments  made 
demands  for  some  level  or  form  of  autonomy.''^  Such  regional  movements  were  so 

Keating,  47. 
^'^Ibid,  53. 

A  nationalist  Croat,  Radovan  Tadej,  suggested  that  the  Cakavski  dialect  was  actually  damaging  to 
Croatian  identity  and  should  be  permanently  subsumed  under  the  "Croatian"  language  category  to  prevent 
irredentist  Italians  and  regionalist  separatists  from  using  it  as  a  cultural  platform  for  separatism 
("AutonomaStvo— juCer,  danas,  sutra,"  Dometi  (12)  (1994),  87-8). 

"  Keating,  53-4. 
"  Ibid,  59. 


strong  and  popular  with  the  educated  that  regional  political  movements  even  emerged  in 
areas  without  significant  ethnic  minorities  or  without  a  historical  claim  to  regional 
distinctions  (Istria  for  example).^  However,  any  new  regional  level  had  to  conpete  in  a 
crowded  political  arena  with  a  number  of  existing  institutions  and  leaders  who  wished  to 
maintain  or  expand  their  powers  and  status.  Thus  regional  political  movements  were 
often  seen  as  direct  threats  to  nationalists  and  the  central  state.^^ 

However,  fi-om  the  regionalist  perspective,  new,  emerging  political  leaders  saw 
the  regionalization  of  power  as  the  enhancement  of  opportunity  for  influence  and  for 
changing  poUcy.  But  in  order  to  justify  the  emergence  of  a  new  regional  structure,  it  had 
to  have  a  defendable  functionality.  Such  reasons,  justifications,  and  creations  often 
occurred  during  changes  in  central  regimes,  where  old  elites  were  undermined  and  space 
was  created  for  new  leaders  and  poUcies.^^  Often  if  there  was  a  demand,  some  regional 
politicians  saw  advantages  of  regional  rule  as  a  safeguard  against  interference  from  the 
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center   and  thus  a  new  or  adaptive  elite  emerged.  Such  situations  were  evident  in  Spain 
in  the  1970s  and  in  Yugoslavia  in  the  late- 1980s,  where  a  political  impetus  appeared  for 
the  decentralization  of  institutions  of  power. 

But  regional  movements  did  not  solely  consist  of  the  struggle  of  emerging  elites 
against  an  established  regime.  PubUc  support  was  also  needed  in  the  "democratic" 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  During  the  60s  and  70s  regional  unrest  in  Europe,  poHtical 
means  were  used  to  focus  public  attention  on  the  political  demands  "of  some  peripheries 

"  Rokkan  and  Urwin  (1982),  2. 
Keating,  59-60. 

^  Istria,  the  fall  of  Yugoslavia,  and  the  creation  of  an  independent  Croatian  state  for  exanqjle. 
"  Keating,  60. 
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of  Europe."  Terrorism,  elections,  and  pleas  for  referenda  were  used  to  spread  regionalist 
ideas  to  a  targeted  audience.  Few  groups  laid  claims  to  total  independence,  but  there  was 
a  wide  range  of  goals  from  total  separation  to  federalism  and  devolution  to  working 
within  the  existing  system 

In  a  public  political  context,  regionalism  could  be  an  expression  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  in  their  own  interests.  The  proponents  of  regionalism  often  wanted  to 
organize  formal  or  informal  mstitutions  to  express  local  or  regional  forms  of  self- 
management.  This  expression  of  rights  and  interests  often  crosscut  state  borders.^^  In 
post- WWII  Europe,  there  was  a  growth  in  cross-border  communication  and  after  the 
1960s  increased  cultural  and  economic  exchanges.  Governmental  agreements  between 
neighboring  countries  not  only  encouraged  economic  and  political  cooperation  between 
the  powers  in  question,  but  also  encouraged  further  regional  development  socially  and 
culturally,  especially  in  the  border  regions  of  Western  and  Central  Europe^"  as  more  and 
more  communication  and  daily  contact  occurred.  With  the  continued  access  of  the  pubUc 
to  the  poUtical  across  borders,  regions  and  regionalism  took  on  a  more  pohtical  meaning 
for  many  Europeans.  Thus  poUtical  culture  became  increasingly  important  in  the 
regional  (and  national)  movements  of  the  late  twentieth  century. 

What  we  can  draw  from  the  above  discussion  is  that  the  concept  of  the  region  is 
highly  contextual  and  dependent  upon  circumstance.  Territories  of  all  sizes  only  become 

Frank  Aarebrot,  "On  the  structural  basis  of  regional  mobilization  in  Europe,"  in  Bruna  DeMarchi  and 
Anna  Maria  Boileau  (eds.).  Boundaries  and  minorities  in  Western  Europe  (Milan:  Franco  Aneeli  Editore 
1982),  34. 

Bojko  BuCar,  "Cezmejno  in  mednarodno  sodelovanje  evropskih  subnacionalnih  regi]"  Annales  3  (1993), 

'"'  Milan  Bufon,  "Theory  and  practice  in  Central  European  border  areas:  The  Slovenian  example,"  in 
Croatia— a  new  European  state  (Zagreb,  1994),  179. 
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significant  when  a  group  of  people,  for  one  reason  or  another,  chose  to  give  the  regions  in 
question  some  form  of  cohesive  value. ^'  A  region  can  be  delineated  by  culture,  function, 
shared  identity,  institutions,  politics,  or  combinations  of  these  criteria.  These  human 
constructions  define  space  and  can  be  contested  by  a  number  of  different  actors  living 
inside  and  outside  of  the  region  in  question.  And  all  these  actors  have  competing 
perceptions  of  how  to  experience  and  order  the  processes  of  identity  and  spatial  activity. 
Regions  as  well  as  nations  engage  in  what  Eric  Hobsbawm  and  Terrance  Ranger  called 
the  invention  of  tradition  to  legitunize  themselves  through  history,  popularizing  and 
romanticizing  the  past  to  make  a  target  group  more  receptive  to  "rediscovered"  and 
"purer"  ethnic  belonging.  Thus  tradition  could  be  invented  and  reinterpreted  to 
reproduce  a  modem  self-image  in  a  flexible  way.^^  Regional  identity  may  have  some 
historical  roots,  but  modem  movements  are  mainly  socio-political  constructions  and  their 
forms  depend  on  the  influences  of  economic,  political,  and  social  pressures.  Regional 
identities,  like  national  ones,  require  citizens  to  band  together  with  unknown  people  by 
means  of  media,  poUtical  parties,  etc.  Such  imagined  communities  are  the  result  of  social 
mobilization  and  political  leadership. And  most  of  the  regional  movements  that 
appeared  in  Europe  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  20"^  century  were  protests  against 
centralization,  searching  for  increased  regional  self-determination  often  at  the  expense  of 
an  existing  nation- state. 

J.  Gottman,  "The  evolution  of  the  concept  of  territory,"  Social  science  information  14  (1975)  29  and 
Rokkan  and  Urwin  (1983),  123. 

Keating,  8-9. 

"  Ibid.,  27-8. 

''Ubid.,%1. 
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Nationalism  and  Regionalism:  Similarities  and  Differences 
To  better  understand  the  differences  between  European  national  and  regional 
movements  and  identity,  the  main  theorists  dealing  with  the  issue  of  historical 
nationalism  will  be  presented,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  the  two  types  of  movements.  What  is  clear  in  the  discussion  is  that  the  two 
share  some  similar  characteristics,  especially  in  regional  movements  that  are  nationalist 
or  have  an  ethnic  component.  However,  the  majority  of  modem  European  regional 
movements  of  the  non-nationalist  variety  differ  in  two  major  ways  from  the  national — 
regional  movements  generally  do  not  have  an  ultra-exclusivist  or  a  violent,  ethnic 
component  and  they  generally  resist  larger  forms  of  centralization. 

The  debate  on  the  theories  of  nationalism  and  nationalist  movements  is  well 
known  to  historians  and  social  scientists.  Some  of  the  major  authors  dealing  with  this 
subject,  notably  Ernest  Gellner,  Eric  Hobsbawm,  Benedict  Anderson,  and  Anthony 
Smith,  will  be  presented  in  brief  Ernest  Gellner  was  one  of  the  leading  theorists  of 
nationalism.  Gellner  in  his  1983  work.  Nations  and  nationalism,  attempted  to  tie 
nationalism  to  problems  of  legitimacy  and  membership  within  a  community.  He 
suggested  that  nationalism  was  a  joint  result  of  politics  and  culture.  According  to 
Gellner,  at  a  certain  point  in  industrial  Ufe,  a  shared  culture  (language  and  shared 
education)  became  a  statewide  necessity.  Thus  nationalism  was  the  product  of 
industrialization  and  a  route  to  universal  culture.  Once  the  concept  of  a  national 
community  became  widespread  among  all  levels  of  the  population,  the  knowledge  of 
sharing  it  made  it  cognitively  real  for  that  particular  community. 


Gellner  continued  his  argument  by  stating  that  nationaUstic  theory  of  political 
legitimacy  required  ethnic  boundaries,  which  should  not  crosscut  a  state's  borders,  and 
these  ethnic  boundaries  should  not  separate  power-holders  from  the  majority  of  the 
nation/^  He  claimed  that  nationalist  leaders  and  intelligentsia  developed  a  high  culture 
that  pervaded  society  as  a  whole,  defined  the  particular  social  group,  and  sustained 
themselves  and  this  invented  culture  at  the  expense  of  all  other  forms  of  identity. 
Gellner  also  claimed  that  the  nation,  portrayed  as  a  long  delayed  political  destiny,  was  a 
myth  because  nationalism  took  pre-existing  cultures  and  turned  them  into  nations,  often 
obliterating  pre-existing  cultures.    Thus  the  cultures  nationalism  claimed  to  protect  and 
revive  were  often  invented  or  modified  beyond  all  recognition.  Nationalism  established 
an  anonymous,  impersonal  society  with  very  little  room  for  individuaUsm,  and  modified 
"folk  culture"  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  national  elite.^^  Furthermore,  Gelber  believed 
that  the  age  of  the  nation  was  far  from  over,  and  that  nationalism  would  continue  to  exist 
but  in  a  less  virulent  form^' 

Eric  Hobsbawm,  in  his  1992  book  Nations  and  nationalism  since  1780,  presented 
his  theory  on  how  and  why  nationaUsm  became  such  a  motivating  force  from  1780  until 
the  early  1990s.  He  argued  that  nationalism  developed  in  part  due  to  the  increasing 
strength  of  capitaUsm  and  that  it  was  not  initially  based  on  language,  reUgion,  ethnicity, 


Ernest  Gellner,  Nations  and  nationalism  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1983),  1. 
''Ubid,  18. 


"  Ibid,  49. 


Ibid,  56-7. 


^"^  Ibid,  121.  Of  course,  how  could  Gellner  in  1983,  know  about  the  violent  dissolution  of  Yugoslavia? 
Natiaialism  did  survive,  but  unfortunately,  not  in  a  less  virulent  form. 
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or  historical  experience,  but  was  the  result  of  shifting  sovereignty  and  social 
constructions.  Hobsbawm  suggested  that  nationalism  created  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  these  movements  had  a  fluid  character  in  that  they  constantly  changed  to  fit  particular 
circumstances  at  certain  times. 

Hobsbawm  claimed  that  the  "apogee  of  nationalism"  was  the  period  from  1918- 
1950  in  which  Wilsonian  principals  of  national  self-determination  were  introduced  at 
Versailles  and  its  subsequent  treaties.  De-colonization,  which  occurred  throughout  the 
world  at  the  time,  was  based  on  this  principal.  In  Europe  the  results  of  this  ultra- 
exclusive  nationalist  feeling  produced  the  fascist  regimes  of  Germany  and  Italy,  as  well 
as  the  totahtarian  governments  of  Eastern  Europe.  To  Hobsbawm,  the  separatist 
movements,  which  developed  in  Eastern  Europe  after  the  fall  of  the  communist  regimes 
in  the  late  eighties  and  early  nineties,  were  the  unfinished  business  of  this  period  (e.g.  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia).  Furthermore,  Hobsbawm  wrongly  postulated  that  in  the 
post- World  War  II  era  nationalist  feeling  declined  throughout  Europe,  and  was  being 
replaced  by  feelings  of  internationalism  He  obviously  underestimated  the  sentimental 
and  political  power  of  nationalism  in  the  modem  era.  However,  what  can  be  drawn  from 
his  argument  was  that  nationalism  was  generally  a  top  down  phenomenon,  based  on 
material  and  political  concerns  by  an  elite  or  emerging  elite  and  maintained  a  fluidity  to 
adapt  to  new  social  and  economic  conditions.  *° 

Hobsbawm,  in  an  earlier  work  on  nationalism  co-edited  by  Terrance  Ranger,  The 
Invention  of  Tradition,  identified  some  of  the  ways  that  national  movements  were 
justified  by  their  proponents  and  Unked  the  nation  to  some  kind  of  historical  past.  The 

Eric  Hobsbawm,  Nations  and  nationalism  since  1780,  2nd  edition  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Universitv 
Press,  1992).  <=  e.  j 
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authors  in  this  collection  of  essays  suggested  that  invented  traditions  were  created  in  part 
to  come  to  terms  with  social  and  political  changes  occurring  when  they  were  introduced. 
These  "new"  traditions,  claimed  the  authors,  performed  adaptive  strategies  for  societies 
undergoing  rapid  change  by  building  bridges  to  the  past  and  creating  the  illusion  of 
solidarity  within  transitional  chaos  (functionalist  theory).  According  to  Hobsbawm,  these 
inventions  were  useful  at  a  time  when  the  emergence  of  mass  politics  posed  problems  of 
social  control  on  the  authorities  of  large  centralized  political  entities.  In  the  19th  century, 
there  was  so  much  economic  and  social  flux  that  tradition  was  invented  to  promote 
stability  by  making  a  Unk  with  the  historic  past,  thus  solidifying  some  type  of  legitimacy 
in  the  present.  Although  these  traditions  were  usually  complete  fabrications,  they 
incorporated  images,  cultural  ideals  and  longings,  and  enough  of  a  "real"  past  to  meet 
certain  needs  and  ideological  functions.*' 

In  studies  of  nationalism,  the  idea  of  imagining  a  group  identity  and  soUdarity  was 
not  new  when  Hobsbawm  and  Ranger  edited  their  book.  In  1983,  Benedict  Anderson  set 
out  to  show  how  nationaUsm  arose  and  why  it  persisted  across  competing  ideological 
boundaries  through  time.  Anderson  defined  the  nation  as  an  imagined  political 
community,  regardless  of  its  falsity  or  genuineness.  He  argued  that  print  capitalism 
allowed  large  groups  of  people  to  imagine  themselves  as  a  community  where  one  never 
before  existed.  Print  capitaUsm  also  facilitated  the  spread  of  nationalism  into  areas  were 
it  had  previously  been  absent  in  the  form  of  "print  piracy."  Using  Latin  America  as  an 
example,  Anderson  suggested  that  new  provincial  elites  mobilized  support  against  the 
"metropole"  using  national  sentiment.  These  elites  fought  against  their  "home"  state  to 

Eric  Hobsbawm  and  Terence  Ranger  (eds.).  The  invention  of  tradition  (Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1983). 
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achieve  greater  freedoms  for  themselves,  not  their  followers  and  subjects.  Anderson 
further  postulated  that  with  the  popularization  of  such  developments  as  the  museum, 
accurate  maps,  and  censuses,  people  could  more  concretely  imagine  themselves  as  a 
viable  community.  These  things  helped  to  solidify  cognitive  divisions  and  boundaries 
where  previously  there  were  none  and  promoted  a  more  concrete  definition  of  a 
collective  self 

Anthony  Smith  took  a  different  approach  from  previous  theorists  in  his  Ethnic 
origins  of  nationalism.  Smith  argued  that  contemporary  nations  had  their  origins  in 
premodem  ethnics. Once  an  ethnic  came  into  existence,  the  members'  collective 
awareness  of  its  history  perpetuated  its  continuity.  Certain  ethnics  evolved  into  nation- 
states  as  a  consequence  of  three  revolutions,  which  made  national  formation  desirable. 
These  revolutions  occurred  in  the  sphere  of  division  of  labor,  in  the  control  of 
administration,  and  in  cultural  coordination.  According  to  Smith,  modem  nations  were 
not  solely  the  product  of  modem  revolutions  but  developed  on  the  basis  of  pre-existing 
ethnic  identity.  Smith  argued  for  the  presence  of  two  types  of  ethnies,  which  developed 
into  nations.  First,  the  aristocratic  "lateral"  ethnic  in  which  the  aristocracy  of  a  region 
used  an  existing  state  apparatus  to  weld  its  population  together  in  a  manner  favoring 
territorial  integrity  of  the  state,  using  administrative  and  religious  elements  to  help 


Benedict  Anderson,  Imagined  communities  (London:  Verso,  1983). 

"  Anthony  Smith,  The  ethnic  origins  of  nationalism  (Oxford:  Blackwell,  1986).  According  to  Smith,  the 
ethnic  is  a  community  with  a  sense  of  its  own  distinctiveness  and  sohdarity  (154).  It  is  a  myth-symbol 
complex,  lacking  legal,  political,  and  economic  unity,  and  is  defined  as  a  "named  human  populatiai  with 
shared  ancestry  myths,  histories  and  cultures,  having  an  association  with  a  specific  territory  and  a  sense  of 
solidarity  (32).  He  suggests  that  this  type  of  consciousness  existed  in  sedentary  societies  and  was 
reinforced  by  organized  religion  and  interstate  warfare.  This  sense  of  identity  was  useful  in  part  because  it 
helped  people  to  face  death. 


stabilize  the  polity.  This  provided  the  basis  for  the  nation  and  nationalism    This  ethnic 
tended  to  use  dynastic  ritual  as  a  center  of  identity  and  was  assimilationist  and 
imperialist.  Second,  the  demotic  vertical  ethnie  was  also  led  from  the  top-down  but  by  a 
native  intelligentsia.  The  criteria  for  inclusion  in  this  type  of  ethnie  included  linguistic, 
cultural,  and  folkloric  factors.  By  its  very  nature,  this  ethnie  was  very  narrowly  defined 
and  very  exclusive.  Ethnocentrism  allowed  for  the  development  of  exclusivist 
tendencies,  with  a  sense  of  group  centrality,  a  feeUng  of  cultural  uniqueness,  and 
superiority  over  other  groups.^^  However,  from  the  very  beginning,  this  ethnie  included 
all  classes  within  its  ranks.  Furthermore,  he  suggested  links  between  different  groups 
were  more  complex  and  ethno-reUgious  identity  existed  alongside  other  forms  of  identity. 
One  of  Smith's  more  important  arguments  concerned  the  role  of  religion  and  clergy  in 
ethnic  identification.  He  suggested  that  reUgion  was  central  in  maintaining  tradition  and 
was  more  important  than  politics  or  the  homeland  in  safeguarding  ethnic  identity  over 
long  periods  of  time.^^ 

So  how  does  nationalism  and  regionalism  compare?  Both  movements  are  similar 
in  that  they  tend  to  be  very  adaptable  to  situations  as  they  arise,  often  changing  the 
criteria  for  inclusion  in  a  specific  group  as  circumstances  change.  Initially,  according  to 
Gelber,  Hobsbawm  and  Anderson,  nationalism  developed  for  economic  and  poUtical 
reasons  and  had  very  little  to  do  with  ethnic  or  cultural  components.  Usually  such 
movements,  according  to  these  authors,  were  inspired  and  led  by  an  emerging  eUte  or 


^  Ibid.,  91. 

Ibid,  47. 
"^Ibid,  119. 
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native  intelligentsia  with  a  lot  to  gain  from  a  national  movement.  It  seems  that  in 
emerging  regional  movements,  from  Gennany  to  Spain  to  Croatia,  new  elites  promoted 
regionalism  and  regional  identity  for  many  of  the  same  reasons.*'  So  in  this  way  the 
movements  are  similar.  And  for  both  types  of  mobilization,  some  form  of  imagining  a 
community  is  necessary.  Perhaps  the  only  relationship  in  which  imagination  of 
commonalty  is  not  needed  is  within  immediate  families,  so  cognitively  the  two  share 
another  characteristic. 

However,  regionalism  is  not  just  some  small  nationalism  It  is  true  that 
nationalism  can  also  be  regionalism  and  such  movements  almost  always  have  a  separatist 
component  to  some  degree.  These  regional  movements  tend  to  be  national  minority 
movements  Uke  the  Basque  movement  in  Spain  and  France  or  the  Quebecois  movement 
in  Canada.  Less  separatist  national  movements  exist  or  have  existed  in  such  places  as 
Brittany  in  France,  Catalonia  in  Spain,  Wales  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Swedish 
areas  of  Finland.  However,  each  of  these  movements  has  an  ethnonational  element. 
RegionaUsm  does  not  require  an  ethnic  component  as  does  nationalism  It  also  does  not 
require  a  specific  mythology  associated  with  the  nation  to  justify  its  existence.  Most 
modem  European  subnational  regional  movements  do  not. 

Furthermore,  modem  regionalism  seems  more  economically  motivated,  and  not  as 
dependent  upon  culture  or  ethnicity.  Rokkan  and  Urwin,  Keating,  Bealey,  Mimica,  and 
Rogic  all  suggest  the  primacy  of  economic  and  political  motivations  for  regionaUsm 
This  component  is  often  emphasized  over  all  other  issues — case  in  point,  Istrian 
regionalism  Furthermore,  the  regionaUsm  of  the  Northern  League  in  Italy,  though 

See  later  chapters  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  on  these  issues  in  the  case  of  the  regional  party  in  Istria 
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possessing  some  form  of  racist  philosophy,  is  and  was  primarily  economic  in  nature.  So 
too  were  the  regional  movements  in  Germany  and  other  places  throughout  Western 
Europe  during  the  1970s,  1980s,  and  1990s.  However,  m  nationalist  movements,  there 
must  be  an  ethnic  component,  hi  some  cases  economic  concerns  are  secondary  or  even 
absent  m  such  movements. National  movement  motivation  can  mclude  a  significant 
economic  component,  like  that  of  the  Basques,  but  even  m  this  case  it  is  not  as  important 
as  the  ethnic  and  cultural  issues  between  the  Madrid  government  and  the  separatists. 

Another  major  difference  between  nationahsm  and  regionalism  is  the  issue  of 
exclusivity.  By  their  very  natures,  both  regional  and  national  groups  are  exclusive.  But 
the  degree  of  exclusivity  differs  between  the  two.  In  national  movements,  even  those 
associated  with  civic  nationalism,  certain  national  traits  are  defined  and  those  individuals 
lacking  such  criteria  are  excluded.  The  civil  nationalisms  appearing  in  the  late  IS**" 
century,  in  France  for  example,  were  inclusive  in  building  the  nation.  Nevertheless, 
contemporary  French  nationalism  does  have  an  ethnic  component,  restricting 
membership  in  the  French  nation.*^  On  the  other  hand,  some  modem  European  regional 
movements  of  the  non-nationalist  variety  tend  toward  acceptance  of  newcomers, 
especially  if  those  newcomers  adopt  or  just  respect  the  local  cultures  and  customs  and 
have  something  to  offer  the  region  such  as  investment  moneys  or  specific  technical 
knowledge.  One  should  keep  in  mind  that  exclusivity  still  exists  though  it  is  not  as  strong 
as  in  the  majority  of  national  movements. 


For  example,  the  Kosovar  Albanian  movement  lacked  a  significant  economic  component  in  its  program 
in  the  1990s  and  into  the  3"*  millennium  Instead  this  movement  was  a  national  movement  against  Serbian 
persecution  and  involved  extreme  ethnmatioial  identification  as  its  motivating  force. 

89 

A  good  case  in  point  can  be  seen  in  the  French  conception  of  Corsica  and  Corsicans. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  difference  between  nationaUsm  and  regionaUsm  is  the  level 
of  strife  between  the  group  in  question  and  perceived  outsiders.  This  has  been  especially 
true  in  the  last  30  years  because  of  the  strong  influence  of  the  EU.  This  significantly 
reduces  tensions  that  could  erupt  mto  violence  among  non-national  regional  groups.  The 
introduction  of  the  European  Council  of  Regions  and  its  advisory  role  in  the  government 
of  the  EU  has  made  regionaUsm  more  attractive  than  exclusive  nationalism  in  Europe. 
Because  modem  non-national  regional  movements  tend  to  be  more  secular,  "rational," 
and  less  exclusivist,  violence  toward  other  groups  tends  to  be  absent.  This  is  not  so  in 
many  national  movements.  Very  often  ethnonational  violence  emerges  between  groups 
for  different  reasons  and  at  different  times,  sometimes  possessing  a  reUgious  component. 
However,  one  rarely  hears  about  violence  erupting  between  two  regional  groups.  The 
exception  to  this  is  the  sporadic  violence  that  erupted  between  West  and  East  Germans 
after  the  euphoria  of  reunification  subsided  due  to  economic  disappointment.  Most 
regional  movements  today,  however,  are  pushing  for  inclusion  in  the  European  Council 
of  Regions  and  official  regional  status  depends  on  a  number  of  factors  including  stability 
and  good  relations  with  neighboring  states  and  regions.  Because  of  such  economic  and 
social  conditions,  subnational  regionalism  can  be  considered  more  accepting  and  less 
violent  than  nationalism  in  modem  Europe. 

The  second  major  difference  between  national  and  regional  movements  is  the 
issue  of  centraUzation.  All  of  the  scholars  mentioned  earUer  in  this  chapter  argued  that 
regionalism  can  have  many  different  motivations  and  end  goals.  However,  a  common 
theme  running  through  each  argument  is  the  resistance  to  some  form  of  centralization. 
While  national  movements  can  be  anticentrahst,  Uke  those  of  Slovenia  and  Croatia  in  the 
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former  Yugoslavia  in  the  1980s  and  90s,  at  the  heart  of  each  movement  is  the  desire  to 
centralize  around  a  core  nation.  Lip  service  is  sometimes  paid  to  national  minorities,  but 
the  creation  of  a  new  nation-state  for  and  by  national  members  is  the  main  priority. 
National  identity  is  pohticized  and  such  pohticization  is  threatening  to  all  minorities,  hi 
the  case  of  Croatia,  the  poUtical  center  moved  from  Belgrade  to  Zagreb  and  the  ruling 
party  began  an  active  campaign  to  re-centralize  the  new  nation-state  at  all  levels  in  all 
spheres  around  the  exclusivist  concept  of  national  belonging.  Opposed  to  this  renewed, 
and  intensified  centraUzation,  regional  movements  appeared  in  Slavonia,  Dahnatia,  and 
Istria,  stressing  the  need  for  devolution  of  power  and  regional  planning.  The  most 
successful  movement  in  the  1990s  was  the  Istrian  regional  movement,  which  focused  on 
autonomy,  especially  economic  autonomy,  within  the  Croatian  nation-state. 

RegionaUsm  in  Istria  and  Croatia 
Generally,  the  regionahty  of  Istria  can  be  defined  by  geography  (peninsula), 
human  geography  (pohtical  borders  of  Istrian  Croatia  and  the  Ucka  Une  separating  the 
2upanija  of  Istria  from  the  Primorsko-goranska  2upanija),  history  (as  a  region  of 
victimization  and  exploitation),  multiculturality  and  coexistence  (between  the  Slavic  and 
Romance  worlds),  modem  poUtics  (independence  of  Croatia  and  creation  of  a  popularly 
based  regional  party),  and  finally  as  a  region  accepted  by  most  of  its  population  as  a 
distinct  unit  culturally,  politically,  and  more  importantly,  economically.  Depending  upon 
one's  perspective,  regionalism  could  and  has  been  seen  as  either  "good"  or  "bad."^°  This 
is  the  case  within  Croatia,  where  there  are  two  sides  in  the  question  of  regionalism  One 

Davidson  and  Davidson,  1 14. 
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side  believed  that  regional  identity  and  autonomy  were  somehow  subservient  to  the 
national  or  unimportant,  and  their  opinions  suggested  that  more  regional  autonomy  would 
be  harmful  to  Croatia  and  the  Croatian  people.  Others  claimed  that  more  and  wider 
autonomy  could  benefit  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  region  itself. 

This  debate  was  natural  since  Croatia  was  a  brand  new  nation-state  and  any 
perceived  divisive  elements  in  a  new  country  are  seen  as  threatening  and  destabilizing 
within  a  poUtical  unit  still  struggling  to  impose  a  lasting  stability.  A  number  of  Croatian 
scholars  and  pohticians  believed  that  regional  identity  and  autonomy  were  damaging  to 
the  country  as  a  whole.  For  example,  Vjeran  Katunaric,  though  recognizing  the  recent 
European  push  for  more  regionalization  and  regionalism,  maintained  that  the  nation-state 
remained  the  strongest  poUtical  entity  in  Europe  and  that  it  was  the  real  source  of  cultural 
identity  for  all  European  peoples.  He  supported  the  centralization  of  the  state  by 
positively  referring  to  the  "trend"  across  Europe  for  states  to  reduce  the  economic 
autonomy  of  regions  and  other  subnational  units.^'  Josip  Sabol  too  suggested  that 
national  identity  was  an  essential  element  for  all  progress  in  Europe.^^  Franjo  Tudman, 
the  late  president  of  the  Republic  of  Croatia  and  leader  of  the  ruUng  nationalist  party,  the 
HDZ,  on  numerous  occasions  suggested  that  regionalists  in  Istria  actively  worked  against 
Croatia  and  either  supported  the  creation  of  an  independent  Istrian  state  or  its  inclusion 
into  Italy. 

"  Vjeran  Katunaric,  "Centar,  periferija  i  regionalizam:  Trvda'  europska  postmoderaa,"  DruScvena 
istraJSvanja  1  (1)  (1992),  5  and  9.  Katunaric's  statement  suggests  his  own  support  for  state  centralism  and 
resistance  to  regional  threats  to  national  unity.  By  suggesting  that  other  "European"  countries  are  actively 
resisting  regionalism  and  regionalist  demands,  he  places  Croatia  into  this  same  "Western  European" 
category,  which  has  been  a  concern  of  most  Croatian  scholars  since  the  dissolution  of  Yugoslavia. 

92  T 

Josip  Sabol,  'Teinja  prema  evropskom  ujedinjenju  i  teinjaprema  regionalizmu,"  Bogoslavska  smotra  42 
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On  the  other  hand,  numerous  scholars  and  regional  politicians  saw  wider 
autonomy  and  the  strengthening  of  regional  identity  at  the  expense  of  the  national  one,  as 
a  liberating,  beneficial  development.  Boris  Banovac,  a  Croatian  sociologist,  dedicated  an 
entire  book  to  the  growing  regional  movement  in  Istria  and  suggested  the  positive  aspects 
of  such  a  movement,  both  for  the  region  itself  and  for  the  nation-state.  Many  Croatian 
Istrians,  such  as  Petar  'Tino"  Janko,  an  economist  and  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Pula,  defended  regional  identity  and  the  further  empowerment  of  the  region 
itself  in  the  face  of  those  pusliing  for  increased  centralization  of  the  Croatian  state.'^ 
Using  such  ideology  from  defenders  of  the  region,  the  regional  party  of  Istria,  the  Istrian 
Democratic  Assembly  (IDS),  legitimized  its  pursuit  of  more  political  and  economic 
autonomy  in  Croatia.  The  IDS  claimed  the  ruling  nationalist  party  viewed  the  peninsula 
more  as  a  possession  to  exploit  than  as  a  constitutive  part  of  the  country  itself 
Arguments  from  both  sides  will  be  further  developed  in  the  pages  to  follow. 

Conclusion 

This  chapter  has  argued  that  regionalism  can  be  motivated  by  many  different 
factors  and  can  support  many  different  political,  cultural,  ethnic,  or  economic  goals. 
Regional  (and  national)  movements  can  adapt  to  changing  circumstances  over  time,  so 
that  goals  appearing  early  in  a  movement's  program  may  not  be  part  of  a  later  program 
One  commonalty  in  all  regional  movements,  be  they  national  or  subnational,  is  resistance 
to  some  central  authority.  A  major  difference  between  nationalism  and  regionalism  is  the 

Petar  Janko,  O  Istri  i  istrijanstvu  je  n>£5(Pula:  CASH,  1997).  This  is  a  shcyt  book  consisting  mainly  of 
the  author's  published  arUcles  in  the  regional  newspaper,  Glas  Istre.  Most  articles  defend  the  concept  of 
Istrianity  as  a  real  identity  that  poses  no  danger  to  Croatian  national  identity  or  as  a  divisive  force  on  the 
peninsula.  He  uses  brief  descriptiois  of  historical  events  to  defend  his  positions. 
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possible  lack  of  a  single  ethnic  component  in  subnational  regional  movements,  while  all 
national  movements  have  such  an  element.  By  illustrating  this  difference,  it  is  hoped  that 
confusion  may  be  avoided  in  future  studies  of  regional  movements. 

The  second  major  contribution  of  this  chapter  is  the  support  given  to  CeUa 
Applegate's  call  for  the  reintroduction  of  regional  studies  to  the  field  of  history.  One 
cannot  depend  exclusively  on  national  histories  to  have  a  complete  understanding  of  a 
historical  period  or  place.  Furthermore,  historians  should  use  some  of  the  tools  of  a 
social  scientist  in  research  projects  as  well.  Studies  that  incorporate  a  combination  of 
methodologies  can  better  illuminate  historical  and  contemporary  questions  in  relation  to 
regions  as  well  as  nation- states. 

Now  that  a  working  theoretical  background  of  regionalism  and  regionalism' s  role 
in  Croatia  has  been  presented,  this  dissertation  will  move  into  the  historical  development 
of  the  Istrian  peninsula.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  historical  colonization,  which  gave 
the  region  its  multicultural  nature,  and  the  ethnic  poUtics  that  divided  the  major  groups  in 
the  19*  and  20*  centuries.  The  poUtics  of  victimization  at  the  hands  of  "outsider"  groups 
will  be  illustrated  since  these  accounts  figure  prominently  in  modem  pohtical  discourse 
on  the  Istrian  peninsula  and  its  relationship  to  Croatia. 


CHAPTER  3 

THE  HISTORIOGRAPHY  OF  ISTRIA,  THE  PHASES  OF  COLONIZATION,  AND 

ETHNIC  POLITICS 

In  order  to  understand  the  political  and  economic  situation  in  Istria  during  the 
1990s,  one  must  look  into  the  past  to  see  how  and  why  the  peninsula  developed  as  it  did 
over  time.  A  brief  review  of  the  modem  historiography  of  Istria  will  be  presented, 
followed  by  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  important  processes  that  gave  the  peninsula 
the  multiethnic,  polycentric  characteristics  for  which  it  is  widely  known — migration  and 
colonization.  Before  the  appearance  of  nationalism  on  the  peninsula,  diverse  ethnic 
groups  tended  to  be  tolerant  and  interacted  with  one  another.  However,  with  the  passage 
of  time,  and  the  influence  of  the  powers  that  divided  the  peninsula  in  the  early  modem 
period,  tensions  between  groups,  usually  native  against  newcomer  populations, 
developed.  The  consoUdation  of  the  border  between  the  Habsburg  and  Venetian  Empires 
sparked  a  series  of  wars  that  were  devastating  and  precipitated  a  hardening  of  boundaries 
between  the  peninsula's  inhabitants  on  either  side  of  the  new  border. 

In  the  19*^  century,  a  new  form  of  identity  emerged,  imported  as  it  was  from  the 
French.  NationaUsm  and  national  identity  came  slowly  to  the  peninsula  during  the 
French,  then  Austrian  tenures.  The  Italians  picked  up  this  ideology  first  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  Risorgimento  in  Italy.  After  the  revolutions  of  1848  and  the  period  of 
Bach  absolutism,  the  Slavic  populations,  influenced  by  national  movements  outside  Istria 
and  led  at  first  by  Catholic  clergymen,  increasingly  developed  a  sense  of  national 
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awareness.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  Slovenian  and  Croatian  national  movements 
were  fairly  well  developed  and  were  able  to  combat  the  assimilationist  pressures  from  the 
Italians  in  the  urban  centers  and  from  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  struggle  between 
the  Slavs  and  the  ItaUans  plagued  relations  in  Istria  until  the  end  of  the  Trieste  Crisis  in 
1954.  Following  Istria's  inclusion  into  communist  Yugoslavia,  the  region  was  somewhat 
Slavicized  followed  by  a  period  when  Yugoslavian  identity  was  encouraged  to  weaken 
any  resurgent  Croatian  nationalism. 

After  the  first  free  elections  across  Yugoslavia  in  1990,  the  HDZ  won  power  in 
Croatia.  Many  Istrians,  feeling  a  sense  of  Istrianity,  began  to  support  a  more  moderate 
and  seemingly  more  democratic  and  tolerant  regional  party,  the  IDS.  As  the  country 
descended  into  war  and  dissolution,  pressures  developed  between  the  newly  active 
regional  movement  and  the  nationalists.  Once  again,  two  groups,  one  ethnonational,  the 
other  regional,  drew  lines  between  themselves,  linking  identity  to  the  political  battles 
between  the  two  sides.  During  this  period  most  of  the  battles  fought  between  the 
nationalists  and  regionalists  involved  interpretations  of  history  and  its  influence  over 
ethnic  politics. 

A  Brief  Historiography  of  Istria 
The  historiography  of  Istria  is  rich  and  varied  and  has  produced  a  number  of 
controversies  and  debates  between  various  schools  of  thought.  One  of  the  most 
controversial  of  these  debates  has  been  the  one  attempting  to  place  Istria  soUdly  within 
the  Italian  or  the  Slavic  worlds.  This  historiographic  debate,  generally  between  Italian 
and  Croatian  historians,  though  very  important,  will  not  be  dealt  with  to  any  great  extent 
in  these  pages.  For  the  purpose  of  brevity,  only  general  trends  in  the  Italian 
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historiography  of  Istria  will  be  presented.  However,  the  Croatian- Yugoslavian 
historiography  of  the  communist  period  and  Croatian  historiography,  generally 
nationalist,  which  appeared  with  increasing  vigor  after  the  first  free  elections  in  the 
RepubUc  of  Croatia  in  1990,  will  be  presented  in  greater  depth. 

According  to  the  ItaUan-Croatian  historian,  Giovanni  D'Alessio,  there  are  four 
main  "camps"  of  Istrian  historiography,  two  of  which  are  Italian  and  two  Croatian.^  The 
first  camp  falls  into  the  tradition  of  the  19*  century  Italian  hberal-nationalists,  who 
emphasized  the  ItaUan  nature  and  social  structure  of  the  peninsula  at  the  expense  of  the 
Slavic  majority.^  This  group  can  be  labeled  the  "liberal-nationahst"  branch  of  Italian 
historiography.^  Carlo  Combi  was  the  first  Istrian  writer,  who  clearly  manifested  Italian 
national- Hberal  sentiments  in  his  works.''  Following  in  the  polemic  steps  of  Combi  was 
Carlo  de  Franceschi,  who  published  the  first  history  of  Istria  in  1870.  In  the  Italian 
liberal  tradition  of  the  time,  de  Franceschi  claimed  that  the  continued  ItaUan  poUtical, 
social,  and  cultural  influences,  some  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  justified  ItaUan 
hegemony  of  the  poUtics  and  the  economy  of  the  region.  Many  ItaUan  historians  and 


'  From  a  conversation  with  Giovanni  D'Alessio.  According  to  D'Alessio,  this  division  into  four  camps  is  a 
contemporary  generalization  and  does  not  include  the  myriad  of  other  schools  of  thought  on  the  issue  of 
Istria. 

^  The  19"^  and  early  20""  century  Italian  liberal -nationalists  would  not  agree  that  the  Slavs  were  a  majority 
in  the  region.  They  believed  Istria  and  Trieste  belonged  to  Italy,  stressing  both  geographical  and  cultural 
bonds,  and  therefore  should  be  included  in  the  new  Italian  state,  formed  in  1861,  without  regard  to  the 
ethnic  make-up  of  the  region.  Such  opinions  were  spread  by  Italian  Istrian  intellectuals  living  and  writing 
in  Italy,  such  as  Pacifico  Valussi  in  his  work,  Trieste  ellstria  e  le  low  ragioni  nella  quistione  italiana 
(Milan,  1861). 

^  However,  only  in  the  last  years  of  the  Austrian  Empire  did  some  of  the  Istrian  Italian  intellectuals,  such  as 
Ruggero  Fauro-Timeus,  clearly  became  nationalists  (see  Ruggero  Fauro-Timeus,  Trieste,  Italiani  e  Slavi.  II 
govemo  austriaco.  llrredentismo  (Rome,  1914).  Only  during  World  War  I  did  the  liberal-nationalists  from 
Trieste  and  Istria,  as  refugees  in  Italy,  finally  merge  spiritually  and  ideologically  with  the  Italian 
nationalists  and  their  ideas. 

*  See  Carlo  Combi ' s  A/7pgZ/o  degli  Istriani  aintalia  (Padova,  1867). 
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intellectuals  from  Trieste  and  Istria  followed  this  line  of  thought  and  published  numerous 
articles  in  historical  and  archeo logical  magazines  such  as  "L'Archeografo  Triestino," 
from  the  first  half  of  the  19*^  century,  and  "Atti  e  Memorie  della  Societa  Istriana  di 
Archeo logia  e  Storia  Patria,"  which  began  publication  in  1884  in  Porec.  In  many  articles 
and  essays  on  the  ancient,  medieval  and  early  modem  history  of  Istria,  the  authors 
attempted  to  prove  the  exclusively  ItaUan  nature  of  the  Istrian  peninsula.  When  these 
journals  gaiued  more  respectability  within  Italian  intellectual  circles,  eminent  Istrian 
historians,  such  as  Bernardo  Benussi,  Giovanni  Quarantotto,  and  Camillo  De  Franceschi, 
the  son  of  Carlo,  began  pubUshing  works  that  fell  into  this  ideological  framework.^ 

This  type  of  rhetoric  on  the  issue  of  the  Italian  nature  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
right  to  rule  was  reflected  mostly  vehemently  in  the  works  of  Itahan  fascist  writer  Attilio 
Tamaro.  Tamaro  represented  the  extremist  orientation  of  the  Uberal-national  branch, 
following  more  in  the  footsteps  of  Fauro-Timeus  than  de  Franceschi.  He  was  more  of  a 
polemist  than  historian,  totally  accepting  the  claims  of  the  ItaUan  nationalists.  For 
instance,  from  Valussi  on,  no  ItaUan  liberal  clauned  the  entirety  of  DaUnatia  for  Italy, 
except  for  Tamaro.^  His  historical  views  Ulustrated  his  fascist,  racist,  imperialist 
approach,  but  he  was  neither  unique  nor  the  first  in  suggesting  the  inferiority  of  the  Slavs 
in  comparison  to  the  ItaUan  native  element  of  Istria.^ 

^  Bernardo  Benussi,  Mmuale  di  geografia,  storia  e  statistica  della  Regione  Giulia  (Litorale)  (Po-efi  1903),  and 
Ustria  nei  suoi  due  millenni  di  storia  (Trieste,  1924);  Giovanni  Quarantotto,  Figure  del  risorgimento  in  ' 
Istria  (Trieste,  1930),  and  Uomini  efatti  del  patriottismo  istriano  (Trieste,  1934);  and  Camillo  De 
Franceschi,  L'ltalianitd  di  Pisino  nei  secoli  decorsi  (Kopar,  1907). 

*  See  Attilio  Tamaro,  La  Venetie  Julienne  et  la  Dalmatie  (Rome,  1918),  and  Storia  di  Trieste  (Trieste, 
1 924),  a  typical  propaganda  pamphlet  published  in  the  post- Versailles  era. 

From  a  conversation  with  Italian-Croatian  historian,  Giovanni  D'Alessio. 

*  Other  such  opinions  were  typified  in  publications  by  fascist  historians  such  as  Michele  Risolo  in  his  // 
fascismo  nella  Venezia  Giulia  dalle  origini  alia  Marcia  su  Roma  (Trieste,  1932). 
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Many  Italian  historians  in  this  group  tended  to  downplay  the  Slavic  preporod  in 
Istria  in  the  19*  century  as  just  propaganda  from  Ljubljana  and  Zagreb.  They  claimed 
that  this  perceived  propaganda  was  just  a  tool  used  by  Vienna  to  weaken  the  unity  of  the 
peninsula  and  the  Itahan  rule.  Italian  nationahsts  claimed  the  Slavic  movements  were  not 
internal  pushes  for  political,  economic,  and  cultural  recognition  and  rights,  but  were 
external  conspiracies  against  the  ItaUans  on  the  peninsula.^  However,  one  Italian  writer, 
Angelo  Vivante,  in  his  work,  Irredentismo  adriatico}^  wrote  a  more  balanced  account  of 
the  historical  situation  in  Istria,  challenging  the  perspectives  of  the  irredentists.  He, 
contrary  to  many  in  the  nationalist  camp,  highlighted  the  social  differences  between  the 
Italians  and  Slavs,  the  Italianization  of  the  Slavs,  and  the  birth  of  the  Croatian  and 
Slovene  national  movements.  Because  of  his  more  tolerant  views,  he  was  often  accused 
of  distorting  the  Istrian  situation  and  was  accused  of  antipatriotism  by  Italian  politicians 
and  intellectuals  in  1912.  Today,  however,  his  work  is  a  basic  starting  point  for  all  Itahan 
scholars. 

Later  writers,  following  in  Vivante' s  footsteps,  but  still  Italo-centric,  became  less 
virulent  with  the  passage  of  time,  especially  after  the  end  of  the  Trieste  crisis  in  1954  and 
the  signing  of  the  Osimo  Agreement  with  Yugoslavia  in  1975.  Ernesto  Sestan,  a  Catholic 
working  at  the  end  of  WWII  in  the  CLN,  Comitato  di  liberazione,  in  an  area  where  the 
organization  was  not  dominated  by  communists,  had  a  distinct  Itahan  national 


Miroslav  BertoSa,  "Jakov  VolCic  i  njegova  prepiska  s  kultumim  radnicima  u  Hrvatskoj  u  drugoj  polovini 
XIX.  stoljeca,"  Historijski  zbomik  23-4  (1970-1),  327. 

^°  Angelo  Vivante,  Irredentismo  adriatico  (orig.1912)  (Trieste:  Edizioni  Italo  Svevo,  1984). 
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perspective  in  his  writings,  but  did  not  deny  the  Slavic  influences  in  Istria  and  the  Trieste 
regions.''  Another  such  writer,  Carlo  Schiffrer,  who  in  1945  wrote  the  text  on  ethnic  and 
national  borders  in  Istria  for  the  peace  conference,  held  an  Italo-centric  view,  but  he  was 
not  a  nationalist  in  the  sense  of  considering  the  Slavs  inferior.  His  arguments  suggested 
that  they  were  simply  economically  and  culturally  underdeveloped  and  disadvantaged 
when  compared  to  the  Italians  of  the  peninsula. 

The  other  major  branch  of  Italian  historiography  was  communist,  focusing  mainly 
on  social  and  economic  history,  and,  while  emphasizing  the  Italian  antifascist  struggle  in 
Istria,  tended  to  lump  the  Slavs  and  ItaUans  into  the  same  class  struggling  against  fascist 
oppressors.  The  two  major  historians  of  this  school  were  EUo  Apih  and  Claudio 
Silvestri.'^  Like  most  other  communist  historiography,  the  themes  of  internationalism 
and  class  struggle  predominate  in  the  arguments  presented  to  their  audiences.'"*  However, 
younger  Itahan  scholars  influenced  by  Apih's  school  of  thought,  seem  to  be  moving 
closer  to  the  moderate  nationalist  camp,  still  arguing  social  and  class  struggles,  but  with 
an  added  emphasis  on  the  national  struggle  between  the  Slavic  lower-classes  and  the 
ItaUan  middle-class.  One  such  historian  is  Marina  Catturuzza,  who  recently  began 


Ernesto  Sestan,  Venezia  Giulia.  Lineamenti  di  una  storia  etnica  e  culturale  (orig.  1947)  (Udinc  Del 
Bianco,  1997). 

Carlo  Schiffrer,  La  questione  etnica  ai  confini  orientali  d'ltalia,  antologia  a  cura  di  Fulvia  Verani 
(Trieste:  Italo  Svevo,  1990). 

For  example,  see  Elio  Apih,  Italia,  fascismo  e  antifascismo  nella  Venezia  Giulia  (1918-1943)  (Ban: 
Laterza,  1966)  and  Trieste  (Bari  and  Rome:  Laterza,  1978);  and  Claudio  Silvestri,  Dalla  redenzione  al 
fascismo.  Trieste  1918-1922  (Udine:  Del  Bianco,  1966). 

From  rather  long  conversations  with  Giovanni  D'Alessio  from  1998-2001. 
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collaboration  with  scholars  of  anticommunist  orientation  and  who  focus  more  on  issues 
directly  nationalist  in  nature,  de-emphasizing  class  struggle. 

In  the  same  vein  as  Italian  historiography,  Croatian  historiography  generally 
breaks  down  into  communist  and  nationalist  camps.  However,  unlike  Italian 
historiography,  Croatian  communist  historiography  generally  died  out  after  the 
communist  regime  fell  from  power  in  1990.  Many  historical  works  published  during  the 
communist  period,  though  shedding  a  different  light  on  the  history  of  Istria  than  that  of 
either  Italian  camp,  need  to  be  seen  as  products  of  the  times.  They  were  written  at  a  time 
when  multiculturaUty  needed  to  be  stressed  over  issues  of  nationalism,  which  was 
anathema  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Yugoslavian  communist  state  under  Tito.  Class 
struggle,  even  if  the  question  of  nationality  often  mirrored  this  struggle,  was  the 
acceptable  paradigm  to  be  employed  in  historical  analysis  until  the  fall  of  communism  in 
the  early  1990s.  With  the  first  free  elections  in  1990,  nationahst  historians  were 
encouraged  to  pubhsh  pieces  stressing  the  Croatian  nature  of  Istria,  especially  with  the 
new  threat  that  emerged  from  the  regional  movement. 

Of  the  historical  scholarship  dealing  with  the  position  of  the  peninsula,  Miroslav 
Bertosa  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  Croatian  historiography  dealt  with  the  issue  of 
Istria  until  about  1990.  Bertosa,  in  the  majority  of  his  works,  dealt  with  the  Venetian 
period  of  rule. His  arguments  focused  on  the  Croatian  population  and  its  relations  to 
the  ruling  Venetian  Empire.  Even  though  he  often  skirted  the  issue  of  modem 

See  Marina  Catturuzza,  Iconflilti  nazionali  a  Trieste  neU'ambito  delllmpero  asburgico:  1850-1914,  in 
"QuadoTii  Giuliani  di  Stoia"  (1)  (July  1989);  and  Socialismo  adriatico.  La  socialdemocrazia  di  lingua 
italiana  nei  territori  costieri  della  Monarchia  asburgica:  1888-1915  (Rome:  Piero  Lacaita  Editore,  1998). 

Perhaps  his  most  comprehensive  work,  based  on  much  of  his  earher  scholarship  is  Istra:  Doha  Venecije 
(XVI.-XVIII.  stoljeix)  (Pula:  2akan  Juri,  1995). 
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nationalism  since  it  did  not  exist  in  Istria  until  the  19  century,  his  position  focused  on 
the  struggle  between  the  classes  on  the  peninsula,  namely  the  struggle  between  the 
advantaged  Italian  landowners  and  the  Slavic  lower-classes.'^  Bertosa's  later  analysis  of 
the  fascist  period  in  Istria  too  focused  on  the  class  struggle  issues  with  conq)onents  of 
national  strife.  He  argued  that  organized  resistance  throughout  this  period  was 
antifascist,  in  which  the  protestors  were  not  against  ItaUans  but  instead  against  the 
intolerance  of  the  emergent  and  rapidly  strengthening  fascist  cells.  He  concluded  that  the 
Labin  uprising,  like  the  majority  of  others  in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  was  not  a  nationaUst 
movement  or  class  struggle,  but  instead  was  a  miners'  and  workers'  strike  that  was 
antifascist,  and  not  against  the  ItaUan  kingdom    However,  unlike  many  in  the  early 
ItaUan  communist  camp,  Bertosa  always  suggested  an  ethnic  as  well  as  class  struggle 
component  in  most  of  his  works. 

Even  though  Croatian  historians  had  to  be  careful  as  to  what  they  wrote  so  they 
would  not  be  criticized  for  the  crime  of  nationalism,  especially  during  the  early  phases  of 
Tito's  reign  and  directly  after  the  Croatian  Spring,  Croato-centrism  was  evident  in  many 
of  their  works. Before  the  Osimo  Agreement  was  signed  in  1975,  the  communist 
regime  only  allowed  for  criticism  of  the  ItaUan  bourgeois  by  emphasizing  the  exploitation 

"  See  "Istarsko  'akulturacijsko'  ravnote2je  druge  polovice  XIX.  stoljeca,"  in  Juraj  Dobrila—lstarsld 
Preporoditelj  1812-1882  (Pazin,  1985),  76-97;  "Istra  se  zove  razliCitost:  kolonizacijski  etnidki  iceberg 
XVI-XVIII.  stoljeca,"  htra  25  (5-6)  (1987),  167-73;  and  "Izmedu  gospodarske  kategorije  i  socijalne 
napetosti  (Suboki  na  mletaCko  austrijskoj  granici  u  Istri  od  XVI.  do  XVIII.  stoljeca),"  Problemi  sjevemog 
Jadranka,  Svezak  5  (Rijeka:  Jugoslavenska  akademija  znanosti  i  umjetnosti,  Zavod  za  povijesnu  i 
druStvene  znanosti  Rijeka,  1985),  91-146. 

Miroslav  Berto§a,  Promina  1921.  Antifa^stidci  pokret  seljaka  jugoistodne  Istre  (Pula,  1972),  98. 
Resistance  movements  such  as  this  failed  uprising  occurred  throughout  fascist  rule.  Most  tended  to  be 
small  clandestine  cultural  and  intellectual  movements  attempting  to  preserve  the  Slavic  languages  and 
cultures. 

"  The  existence  of  this  Croato-centrism  in  historiography  during  the  communist  period  increased  as  the 
regime  became  more  and  mere  decentralized  and  liberal  in  relation  to  the  expression  of  national  identity. 
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of  the  Slavic  commoners  until  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Another  acceptable  method  of 
studying  the  Croatian  nation  while  pacifying  the  critical  eye  of  the  communist  censors 
was  through  the  analysis  of  ItaUan  historiography. ^°  Croatian  scholars  evaded  censorship 
of  their  works  by  criticizing  Itahan  historians  who  claimed  that  Austria  favored  the  Slavs 
in  Istria  as  a  way  to  counterbalance  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Italian  bourgeoisie 
during  the  Habsburg  period.  Berislav  Lukic  argued  that  authors  such  as  de  Franceschi, 
Benussi,  and  Tamaro  beUeved  that  Italian  rule  and  law  could  actually  put  the  Slavs  on  the 
"road  to  civilization,"  and  that  the  Italian  "right  to  rule"  was  based  on  cultural  history. 
He  criticized  these  authors  for  suggesting  that  Austria  encouraged  Slavic  national 
development  to  oppose  ItaUan  power  during  the  Risorgimento  period  in  an  effort  to 
weaken  any  irredentist  claims  on  Istria  by  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Furthermore,  the 
exploitation  of  the  working  class  by  the  ItaUan  bourgeoisie  sparked  the  desire  for 
liberation,  articulated  in  the  Slavic  national  movements.^'  Lukic,  countering  both  older 
and  newer  ItaUan  historiography,  claimed  all  Austrian  poUcy  at  the  end  of  the  19'*' 
century  was  not  anti-ItaUan,  but  instead  anti-Slavic.^^  In  this  way,  he  could  publish 
arguments  of  a  national  nature  while  attacking  the  Habsburg  Empire  and  the  bourgeoisie, 
two  historical  enemies  of  the  Yugoslavian  communists. 

Another  Croatian  historian  working  during  the  communist  period  was  Petar 
Strcic.  Strcic,  as  did  Lukic,  criticized  ItaUan  historiography,  claiming  it  to  be  either 

For  example,  see  Vjekoslav  Bratulic's  "Medunacionalni  odnosi  i  razvitak  socijalistiCkog  pokreta  u 
Istria,"  in  F.  6ilinovic,  Vjekoslav  Bratulic,  and  V.  Antic,  Prikljuienje  Istre  Jugoslaviji  1943.-1968. 
(Rijeka:  Sjeverojadranski  institut  JAZU,  1968). 

^'  Berislav  Lukic,  "Neka  miSljenja  u  talijanskoj  gradanskoj  historiografiji  o  karakteru  nacionalnog  pokreta 
ulsth,"  Jadranski  zbomik  1  (1956),  157-60. 

^^Ibid.,  162. 
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irredentist  or  fascist,  depending  on  the  author  and  the  time  period  in  which  the  piece  was 
written.  In  keeping  with  the  acceptable  historiographic  trend  of  the  time,  Strcic  not  only 
criticized  Italian  authors,  but  also  Croatian  and  Yugoslavian  historiography  after  WWII. 
He  suggested  that  some  works  published  in  Yugoslavia  claimed  objectivity  in  their 
presentations  of  facts  but  clearly  argued  that  the  Istrian  population  was  Croatian.  Strcic 
suggested  that  to  alleviate  much  of  the  partisanship  evident  in  most  of  the  historical 
works,  a  synthesis  of  Istrian  history  by  Croatian,  Slovenian,  and  Italian  historians  needed 
to  be  undertaken,  counteracting  the  effects  of  Italian  irredentist  publication.^^  However, 
after  the  dissolution  of  Yugoslavia,  Strcic  radically  changed  his  tune  and  became  a  strong 
supporter  of  Croatian  nationalism  and  his  works  reflect  his  poUtical  change  of  heart.  His 
shifting  positions  seem  to  follow  the  trends  in  politics,  which  explains  his  continued 
success  in  both  the  communist  and  nationalist  regimes. 

Strcic,  showing  his  ability  to  be  a  poUtical  chameleon,  was  a  leader  in  this 
historiographic  switch,  and  he  began  publishing  works  emphasizing  the  Croatian  nature 
of  Istria  and  its  population.  For  a  good  example  of  this  poUtical  switch,  compare  Petar 
Strcic's  1970  work,  "Oko  pokretanja  Nase  sloge,"  with  a  later  work  printed  in  1996,  a 
coUaborative  effort  with  his  wife,  Mirjana,  Hrvatski  istarski  trolist.  Laginja,  Mandic, 
Spindd  In  his  earlier  publication,  he  focused  on  the  effects  of  the  paper  Nase  sloga  in 
the  Croatian  national  preporod,  especially  in  its  opposition  to  ItaUan  bourgeois  hegemony 
(class  struggle).  However,  in  the  book,  he  and  his  wife  glorified  the  national  struggle  of 
three  heroes  of  the  preporod  without  the  trappings  of  Marxist  theory  and  methodology 


Petar  StrCic,  "Pripreme  za  sintezu  'Povijesti  Istre',"  Historijski  zbomik  27-8  (1974-5),  357-9. 
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evident  in  his  earlier  works.^'*  Strcic,  like  many  other  Croatian  historians  after 
independence  in  the  1990s,  continued  to  place  Istria  inside  the  Croatian  national  territory 
and  often  disregarded  forms  of  non-national  identity  as  frivolous  and  misguided. 

Nevio  Setic,  another  nationalist  historian,  worked  in  this  same  vein  for  the  same 
poUtical  goals  as  Strcic.  Throughout  the  book,  Istra  izmedu  tradicionalnog  i  modernog, 
as  well  as  in  the  majority  of  his  other  works,  Setic  placed  the  blame  for  Istria' s  slow 
inclusion  in  the  Croatian  territorial  space  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ItaUan 
bourgeoisie  m  the  preporod  period  and  the  Itahan  fascists  in  the  interwar  period.^  By 
doing  so,  he  suggested  that  the  Itahans  were  not  an  integral  part  in  the  construction  and 
continued  maintenance  of  an  Istrian  identity,  but  instead  were  outsiders  attacking  the  true 
nature  of  the  Slavic  peninsula.  Setic  was  also  very  active  in  the  HDZ  in  Istria,  and  at 
numerous  meetings,  he  often  presented  his  historical  interpretation  of  the  Croatian  nature 
of  the  Istrian  peninsula. 

Other  Croatian  nationalist  scholars  increasingly  focused  on  the  new  threat  of 
Istrian  regionalism  during  the  wars  of  dissolution  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia-Hercegovina. 
Stanko  2uljic  was  one  such  historian  who  focused  on  the  population  and  self- 
identification  of  Istrians  on  the  1981  and  1991  censuses,  ^uljic,  in  a  number  of 
publications,  suggested  the  existence  of  a  political  plot  to  undermine  the  Croatian  nation 
during  the  communist  period.  He  claimed  that  individuals  and  families  were  often  left 
the  choice  of  identifying  themselves  in  a  way  that  was  open  to  individual  interpretation, 

Petar  StrCic,  "Oko  pokretanja  'NaSe  sloge',"  Pazinski  memorijal  (1970);  and  Petar  and  Mirjana  StrCic, 
Hrvatski  istarski  trolist.  Laginja,  Mandic,  Spindc  (Rijeka:  Izd.  centar  Rijeka,  1996). 

^  Nevio  Setic,  Istra  izmedU  tradicionalnog  i  modernog  (Pazin:  NaSa  Sloga,  1995). 

See  chapters  six  and  seven  for  more  specifics  on  Setic. 
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especially  with  questions  dealing  with  ethnicity  in  the  censuses  during  the  communist 
regime.  He  reasoned  that  ethnic  identity  depended  on  a  number  of  external  and  internal 
influences.  These  particular  political  and  economic  influences  determined  individual 
conviction.  Thus  the  census  allowed  for  ethnic  non-committal,  which  could  have  been 
replaced  with  state  loyalty  (declaration  of  Yugoslavian  identity),  or  regionality.  Istria 
was  illustrative  of  such  an  area  in  Croatia.  Croatian  Istrians  were  extremely  committed  to 
a  regional  identity,  and  national  identity  was  often  deemed  unimportant,  though  denial  of 
Croatian  roots  was  rare.  2uljic  further  suggested  that  the  regional  category  on  the 
censuses  must  not  be  considered  in  determining  what  Istrians  "really"  were  ethnically, 
Croatian  or  Itahan.  Instead,  by  focusing  on  "mother  tongue"  to  determine  national 
membership,  the  number  of  Croats  would  increase  at  the  expense  of  those  considering 
themselves  to  be  Yugoslavs  or  regionalists.  !^uljic's  goal  was  to  illustrate  the  Croatian 
nature  of  the  peninsula  by  showing  that  Croats  represented  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  living  on  the  peninsula  for  an  extended  period  of  time.^^  His  argument,  if 
taken  at  face  value,  delegitimized  the  regional  movement  and  solidly  linked  Istria  to 
Croatia  during  the  political  crises  in  the  1990s.^* 

A  final  Croatian  historiographic  school  of  thought  recently  emerged  among  a 
younger  generation  of  Croatian  and  Italian  scholars  led  by  historians  such  as  Darko 
Dukovski  and  Giovanni  D'Alessio.  Dukovski,  contrary  to  the  Italian  and  Croatian 

"  See  Stanko  2uljic,  "National  minorities  in  the  Republic  of  Croatia,"  Geojoumal  38  (1996),  425-9; 
Hrvatska  Istra:  Suvremene  narodnosne  prilike  (Zagreb:  Nakladni  zavod  Globus,  1994);  and  "Regionalizam 
i  nardonosno  izjaSnjavanje  u  Istri  1991.  godine,"  Susreti  na  dragom  kamenu  19  (1994),  91-106.  The  first 
work  outlines  his  major  arguments  in  English.  2uljic  did  this  to  reach  a  wider  international  audience  in  an 
attempt  to  gamer  support  outside  Croatia  as  did  the  IDS  ideologues  in  the  party's  struggle  against  Croatian 
centralism 

Chapto-  5  deals  more  in-depth  with  these  three  authors  and  provides  a  critical  analysis  of  their  works. 
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nationalist  historians,  suggested  that  instead  of  total  conflict  between  the  ItaUans  and  the 
Croats  in  the  19*^  and  20*  centuries,  which  defined  the  nature  of  the  peninsula  (as  Strcic 
would  suggest),  significant  cooperation  between  the  two  groups  existed,  often 
crosscutting  both  class  and  national  borders.  Dukovski  differed  from  the  communist 
ideologists  in  that  much  of  his  argument  was  not  based  on  "internationalism"  and  "class 
struggle,"  but  on  themes  of  coexistence  and  cooperation,  preserving  national  identity  as 
valid  and  important  to  all  the  peninsula's  inhabitants,  and  the  resistance  to  outsider 
influence  from  Italy  or  Croatia.  While  he  recognized  the  fact  that  there  where  significant 
tensions  between  the  nations  and  classes  in  Istrian  history,  it  is  valuable  to  look  at  how 
the  Istrian  population  itself  dealt  with  both  internal  and  external  pressures  and  why 
multiculturalism  survived  these  often  devastating  challenges. 

Dukovski  postulated  that  there  was  a  sense  of  community  among  many  in  Istria 
where  outsiders,  both  Italian  and  Croatian,  were  seen  as  the  major  sources  of  tension,  and 
that  Istrians,  more  often  than  Strcic  would  like  to  admit,  had  a  sense  of  regional  identity 
that  sometimes  clashed  with  the  goals  of  nationalist  actors.^^  Though  not  as  popular  or 
poUtically  strong  as  the  Croatian  nationalist  camp,  Dukovski' s  school  gained  a  number  of 
younger  scholars  focusing  on  issues  of  cooperation  and  external  resistance  to  outside 

30 

pressures.    Such  historians  were  seen  as  vehicles  for  spreading  the  concept  of 

^'  Darko  Dukovski,  FaSzam  u  Istri  1918.-1943.  (Pula,  1998)  and  Svi  svjetovi  istarski  (Pula:  Histria 
Croatica,  1997). 

^°  One  such  young  scholar  is  Giovanni  D'Alessio  whose  works,  "Udruge  i  pohtiCko-nacionalna  borba  u 
Pazinu  od  1880.  do  1914  (Associaziaii  e  lotta  politico  nazionale  a  Hsino  dal  1880  al  1914),"  Nova  Istra  8 
(1)  (1998);  "Nacionalna  druStva  i  politiCka  borba  u  Pazinu  krajem  habsburSke  Vladavine  (Associazicxii 
nazionali  e  lotta  politica  nella  Pisino  tardoasburgica)  in  Pazin  i  drugoj  polovini  19.  i  poCetkom  20. 
stoljeca,"  Zbomik  radova  sa  manstvenog  skupa  "100  godine  Hrvatske  dtaonice  u  Pazinu"  (Atti  del 
convegno:  "100  ami  delta  Hrvatska  Staonica  di  Pisino")  (1999),  75-106;  "Problemi  Skolstva  i  politCki 
problemi-poCeci  italijanske  uprave  u  Pazinu  (Problemi  scolastici  e  problemi  politici,  I'inizio 
deU'amministrazione  italiana  a  Pisino),"  Hrvatska  Gimnazija  u  Pazinu  1899-1999,  Zbomik  (1999),  147- 
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regionality  and  regional  identity  at  the  expense  of  the  Croatian  nation  by  the  ruling  party 
in  independent  Croatia.  Thus  recent  Istrian  historiography  became  pohticized  during  the 
economic  and  poUtical  crises  characteristic  of  Croatia  during  and  after  the  wars  of 
dissolution.  These  intellectual  debates  will  be  discussed  in  further  depth  in  the  chapters 
to  follow. 

Istrian  History  and  its  "Peculiarities" 
Historical  memory  and  interpretation  of  the  past  helps  in  the  legitimization  of 
group  identity  and  unity.  It  gives  the  group  in  question  a  cohesive  temporal  structure  and 
a  shared  common  past.  Identities  can  be  redefined  and  justified  to  a  wide  variety  of 
audiences  by  realigning  and  re-conceptualizing  social  time  and  space  through  the 
reexamination  and  reinterpretation  of  history.  However,  the  complexities  that  arise 
during  such  processes  stem  more  from  perceptions  of  history  than  the  actual  history 

•  3 1 

Itself    How  these  ideas  and  conceptualizations  are  shaped  and  defined  depend  on  the 
political  and  social  environment.^^  Therefore,  national  continuity  may  be  stressed  during 
times  when  it  is  more  advantageous  to  "belong"  to  a  national  group,  and  regional  identity 
may  be  stressed  when  distancing  oneself  from  a  larger  (national)  group  becomes 
desirable.  Throughout  the  20*^  century,  identity  on  all  levels  in  Istria  has  been  created, 


164;  "Riflessioni  sul  problema  dell'identita  etnica  e  nazionale  nell'Istria  tardoasburgica,"  Ricerche  Sociali. 
Centra  di  Ricerche  Storiche  di  Rovigno  (8-9)  (1998/1999),  5-12;  and  "II  crollo  dello  Stato  in  una  societa 
multi etnica,  L' Istria  nel  passaggio  da  Austria  a  Italia,"  in  Bollettino  del  diciannovesimo  secolo  5  (6)  (2000), 
87-96,  expressed  this  newer  trend  in  Istrian  historiography. 

Hayriye  Avcisoy,  "The  effects  of  national  and  international  economic  policies  on  regional  disparities: 
The  case  of  Yugoslavia,"  (Dissertation,  Cornell  University,  1993),  24. 

"  Borut  Brumen,  "The  state  wants  it  so,  and  the  folk  cannot  do  anything  against  the  state  anyway," 
Narodna  umjetnost  33  (2)  (1996),  141. 
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redefined,  and  reconstructed  due  to  multiple  border  shifts,  and  the  pohtical,  economic, 
and  social  consequences  associated  with  them^^  Thus  to  understand  ethnicity  and 
regionalism  in  Istria,  one  must  understand  the  history  of  the  area  and  recognize  that  the 
modem  regional  identity  on  the  peninsula,  because  of  its  turbulent  history  involving 
immigration  of  numerous  cultural  groups,  retains  a  strong  sense  of  multiculturaUty.^'' 

Istria' s  tinique  historical  and  geographical  position  had  a  significant  influence  on 
its  economic,  cultural,  and  social  development.  In  the  1990s,  there  was  a  heated  debate 
on  the  position  of  Istria  within  Croatia  and  on  the  competing  identities  of  its  population. 
This  debate  centered  on  the  concept  of  regionalism  and  regional  identity.  Since  history 
shaped  the  development  of  cultural  and  political  institutions  in  all  areas,  Istria,  as  did  all 
Croatian  regions,  developed  certain  "peculiarities"  making  the  population  somewhat 
different  from  Croats  in  other  territories.^^  Authors  such  as  Francis  Eterovich  suggested 
that  Istria  as  a  province  of  Croatia  had  a  specific  cultural  unity  associated  with  it.^^  One 
such  cultural  characteristic  was  its  relative  toleration  for  other  cultures  and  its 
multicultural  mosaic  of  inhabitants. 


Ibid.  Furthermore,  Jeremy  MacClancy  suggest  that  ethnicity  can  be  shaped  to  fit  specific  contemporary 
circumstances  using  history  as  justificatiai  (Jeremy  MacClancy,  "At  play  with  identity  in  the  Basque 
arena,"  in  Sharon  Macdonald  (ed.),  Inside  European  identities  (Oxford:  Berg,  1993),  85). 

Boris  Banovac,  "EtniCnost  i  regionalizam  u  Istri:  Povijesni  rakurs  i  suvremeni  kontekst,"  Migracijske 
teme  12  (4)  (1996),  267. 

Roman  Latkovic  and  Ranko  Dokmanovic,  Bewitching  Istria:  A  never-ending  story  (Rijeka:  Carli,  1994), 
108.  However,  Latkovic  and  Dokmanovic  do  not  go  into  details  as  to  what  the  peculiarities  are.  I  have 
found  no  studies  or  other  written  documents  that  attempt  to  delineate  any  kind  of  differences  between 
Croats  in  Istria  and  Croats  in  any  other  part  of  Croatia.  Even  in  oral  interviews,  respondents  seem  reluctant 
to  give  concrete  examples,  or  if  they  do  respond,  only  give  vague  suggestions  as  to  what  the  differences 
are. 

Francis  Eterovich,  "Geographic  and  demographic  statistics  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia-Hercegovina,"  in 
Francis  Eterovich  and  Christopher  Spalatin  (eds.)  Croatia:  Land,  people,  culture.  Vol.  1  (Toronto: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1970),  6. 
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Historically,  internal  marginalization  in  Istria  and  the  experiences  of  numerous 
migrations  and  colonizations  caused  the  persistent  existence  of  polycentric  and  pluralist 
cultures,  urban  as  well  as  rural,  Venetian/Italian,  Croatian,  and  Yugoslavian  cultures 
existing  simultaneously  in  the  same  space.  The  different  mentalities  of  each  of  these 
cultures  and  subcultures  changed  the  economic,  social,  and  ethnic  structures  shaping  the 
institutions  of  the  peninsula  into  what  they  are  today.     But  has  Istria  always  been  a 
rather  rich,  tolerant,  unified,  and  multicultural  entity  throughout  its  history,  or  is  this  just 
a  recent  perception?  Is  there  some  kind  of  continuity  in  its  political  structure  over  time, 
or  has  it  been  wracked  with  political  turmoil  and  ethnic  strife?  Has  regional  identity  been 
consistent,  or  has  there  recently  been  a  precedent  set  for  a  regional  identity  and 
movement?  Has  regional  identity  ever  existed?  To  answer  these  questions  one  must  leaf 
through  the  pages  of  history  and  try  to  find  the  events  which  shaped  the  current 
"character"  of  the  peninsula  and  influenced  its  historical  course  and  the  numerous  side 
paths  and  crossing  points  it  encountered  through  time. 

In  this  examination  two  processes  emerge  that  characterize  how  the  peninsula  was 
shaped  into  what  it  is  today:  migration  and  strife.  Both  occurred  frequently,  shaping  the 
social,  economic  and  political  structures  of  the  region,  and  both  were  responsible  for  the 
ethnic  make-up  and  shifts  endemic  to  the  peninsula  since  the  influx  of  the  Romans  from 
the  4'''  to  the  1"*  centuries  BC.  Instead  of  providing  the  reader  with  a  narrative  history  of 
the  peninsula,  a  discussion  follows,  presenting  the  most  important  processes  that  made 
Istria  a  multicultural  regional  territory — colonization,  immigration,  and  ethnic  conflict. 


Miroslav,  BertoSa,  'Tovijesni  'model'  Istre  mletaCkoga  doba  (XVI. -XVIII.  st.)  i  'Nova  Historija'  " 
Historijski  zbomik  41  (1988),  81. 
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rnlnnization  and  its  Impact  on  Istria's  Ethnic  Structure 
Perhaps  the  most  important  factors  that  influenced  the  ethnic  make-up  of  Istria 
throughout  its  history  were  migration  and  colonization.  These  processes  occurred  in 
many  different  periods,  and  magnified  the  ethnic  and  cultural  complexities  of  the 
peninsula.  Evidence  of  ancient  migrations  in  Istria  appears  in  the  archeo logical  record  of 
the  peninsula.  Over  time  a  number  of  Greek  city-states  and  later  the  Roman  Empire 
viewed  Istria  as  an  important  territory  on  the  Adriatic  due  to  economic  and  trading 
concerns  directly  associated  to  the  peninsula's  maritime  position.''^  At  the  time  of 
Rome's  interest  in  the  region,  the  non-Greek  groups  living  in  Istria  and  parts  of  Dalmatia 
were  collectively  known  as  lUyrians  and  the  main  tribe  was  the  Histri,  who  often 
interfered  in  the  trade  and  security  of  the  Greek  settlements.  This  activity  brought  the 
Roman  Empire  into  the  peninsula  in  a  series  of  wars,  breaking  the  power  of  the  Histri  by 
177  BC.^^  Over  the  next  two  hundred  years,  the  Romans  conquered  the  remainder  of  the 
peninsula,  mixing  to  some  extent  with  the  surviving  Illyrians.  The  Romans  brought  with 
them  a  more  developed  urban  and  market  culture  than  had  ever  existed  on  the  peninsula 
and  a  series  of  laws  that  influenced  all  future  regional  governments  and  law  systems, 
which  drew  more  people  to  the  region  from  many  different  cultures.'*"  They  built  the 
foundations  of  what  would  become  a  more  modem  Italian  culture.  However,  throughout 

Mate  Kriiman,  Antiika  svjedodonstva  o  Istri  (Pula:  l^akan  Juri,  1997). 

The  2""*  Histrian  War  (178-7  BC)  ended  the  power  of  the  Histri.  During  the  war,  Roman  soldiers 
murdered  many  Istrian  civilians  in  an  attempt  to  strike  fear  into  the  hearts  of  their  enemies.  After  losing 
battle  after  battle  and  watching  his  subjects  put  to  the  sword.  King  Epulon,  the  last  king  of  the  Histri,  killed 
himself  (Robert  MatijaSic,  "Starija  povijest  Istre  i  njezini  odrazi  na  novije  razdoblje,"  DruStvena 
istra£vanja  2  (6-7)  (1993),  573).  Later  in  the  19*  and  early  20"'  centuries,  local  authors  used  Epulon  as  an 
Istrian  heroic  character  and  Histrian  oppositiai  as  a  symbol  of  resistance  to  tyranny  (574-6). 

40  7-1 

For  a  more  detailed  ancient  histcry  of  Istria  see  Robert  MatijaSic,  569-585  and  Mate  Kri^man  (1997). 
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the  seven  centuries  of  Roman  rule,  many  lUyrians  retained  their  culture  and  religion,  even 
under  persecution  and  pressure  to  assimilate.'*'  Migration  and  colonization  increased 
with  the  presence  of  the  Romans  and  intense  periods  of  immigration  would  occur  well 
into  the  modem  period  under  all  goverimients,  controlling  the  region. 

Branko  Marusic,  a  Croatian  historian,  identified  five  periods  of  the  colonization 
of  Istria  spanning  the  last  20  centuries.'*^  The  first  phase  occurred  from  the  decline  of 
Rome  in  the  2"''  century  BC  to  the  beginning  of  Byzantine  rule  in  774.  During  this  time 
Romans,  Goths,  Slavs,  and  Germans  migrated  into  the  peninsula.  Each  group  brought  its 
own  culture  and  left  lasting  traces  on  the  native  population  while  at  the  same  time 
adopting  features  of  the  indigenous  cultures. 

Eventually  with  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  influx  of  a  number  of  Germanic  tribes, 
new  ethnic  groups  moved  into  the  peninsula,  influencing  the  development  of  Istrian 
culture  until  the  larger  Slavic  migrations  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  With  the  rise 
of  the  Prankish  Empire  and  its  expansion  to  the  south  and  east  in  Europe  after  the 
Germanic  invasions,  newer  influences  came  into  the  region.  In  central  and  eastern  Istria, 
the  Franks  introduced  a  type  of  western  feudalism,  wliich  prevented  effective 
centralization  on  the  peninsula  for  a  number  of  centuries,  and  this  too  had  a  lasting 
influence  on  the  nature  of  the  peninsula's  populations.  Along  the  coast,  Byzantium  took 


Vesna  Jurkic,  "Kontinuitet  ilirskih  kultura  u  rimsko  doba  na  podruCju  Istre,"  Jadranski  zbomik  1 1  (1979- 
81),  147. 

^'^  Branko  MaruSic,  "Iz  povijesti  kolonata  u  Istri  i  slovenskom  primcrju,"  Jadranski  zbomik  2  (1957),  237- 
79. 
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over  the  administration  of  many  of  the  cities.  It  was  also  at  this  time  that  Slavic  invaders 
and  settlers  began  to  migrate  into  the  region,  bringing  with  them  new  customs,  languages, 
and  rural  culture. 

Marusic's  second  phase  occurred  during  the  Byzantine  period  in  which  city 
construction  and  improvement  allowed  for  the  development  of  a  new  class  of  large 
landowners.  Throughout  the  Byzantine  period  the  communal  governments  of  the  urban 
areas  maintained  a  great  degree  of  autonomy  under  the  nominal  influence  of  Ravenna, 
setting  a  precedent  for  later  drives  for  local  autonomy.  The  colonists  in  this  period,  due 
to  a  mixture  of  Byzantine,  Prankish,  and  traditional  Roman  law,  generally  became 
dependent  and  semi-dependent  colonists  in  the  altered  version  of  the  existing  feudal 
structure. 

Byzantine  culture,  however,  was  not  widely  introduced  to  the  region,  and  most  of 
the  new  colonists  came  from  northern  Italy.  They  further  strengthened  the  Italian 
element  in  the  urban  centers  and  along  the  western  and  southern  coasts.  At  the  same 
time,  newer  Slavic  migrants  continually  moved  into  the  peninsula  from  the  north  and  the 
east,  settling  in  areas  either  not  inhabited  by  Romanized  or  Italian  peasants  or  in  regions 
where  their  presence  was  minimal.  Even  at  this  early  date,  the  urban  Roman  and  rural 
Slavic  elements  were  beginning  to  take  shape,  but  they  were  not  wholly  separate  from 
one  another. 

The  most  important  mass  migration  in  Istrian  history  occurred  during  Byzantine 
rule  when  the  Slavs  moved  into  the  area  with  the  raiding  Avars  and  Longobards."*^  Over 
time,  the  Slavic  population  settled  the  hinterland  of  Istria  while  the  Romanized 

Rudolph  Bell,  "The  transformation  of  a  rural  village:  Istria,  1870-1972,"  Journal  of  social  history  7 
(1974),  244.  ^ 
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population  maintained  the  urban  culture  along  the  coast.  Tlie  Croats  settling  the  region  in 
the  1^  century  would  later  make  Istria  the  cradle  of  Glagohthic  Croatian  literature."*^  It 
was  at  this  time  that  missionaries  from  Aquileia,  bringing  with  them  Venetian  cultural 
influences,  began  to  actively  convert  the  South  Slavs  to  Christianity.'*^  After  some  initial 
time  of  living  apart,  these  newcomers  gradually  penetrated  the  cities  and  had  daily 
contact  with  the  non-Slavic  population.  Throughout  the  Byzantine  period,  the  Croats  and 
Italians  more  or  less  lived  together,  making  multiculturaUsm  an  early  characteristic  of 
Istria  and  its  peoples."*^ 

The  third  period  stretched  from  the  12*  until  the  end  of  the  15*  century  and  was 
influenced  by  the  Crusades.  From  the  9*  to  the  13*  centuries,  Istria  was  split  between 
the  rulers  of  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia  (nominally  Byzantine),  German  feudal  rulers,  the 
independent  kingdom  of  Croatia,  and  the  expansionistic  Venice.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Venice  became  a  powerful  economic  entity  and  much  of  her  shipping  plied  the  waters  of 
the  Adriatic.  Because  Byzantine  rule  allowed  the  coastal  cities  wide  autonomy,  an 
autonomy  that  these  settlements  would  fight  for  well  into  the  modem  era,  Venetian 
influence  easily  spread  across  the  peninsula.  The  disunity  of  the  cities  made  St.  Mark's 
job  much  easier  in  conquering  the  region.  Venice  eventually  took  control  of  the  western 
part  of  the  peninsula  through  a  series  of  wars  and  negotiation.  At  the  same  time  the 

*^  Croatian  Adriatic,  54.  Many  who  wish  to  include  Istria  in  a  Croatian  ethnic  territory  point  out  the 
existence  of  Glagolithic  Hterature  as  an  integrating  characteristic.  For  example,  Eduard  Kale  makes  this 
claim  ciUng  that  due  to  the  Glagolithic  alphabet  and  the  Istarski  razvot/ political  document  written  in  this 
alphabet  in  1483,  Istria  was  historically  tied  to  the  Croatian  state  and  natioi  both  culturally  and  politically 
(Eduard  Kale,  "Kultumi  identitet  Hrvatske,"  Hrvatske  revija  42  (3-4)  (1992),  396). 

Cathie  Carmichael,  "History,"  in  the  Croatia  section  of  East  Europe  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States,  1997,  3"*  edition  (Londai:  Europa  Publications  Ltd.,  1996),  261. 

MatijaSic,  581. 
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Habsburgs,  through  a  series  of  political  marriages  and  small  wars,  took  the  central  and 
eastern  regions."*^  The  later  medieval  colonization  of  Istria,  mostly  by  Italians  in  the 
coastal  regions  and  Slavs  in  the  interior,  was  directly  linked  to  the  feudal  system  of  the  9"* 
and  10*  centuries,'*^  and  it  perpetuated  and  strengthened  this  system  on  the  peninsula. 

By  the  late  15*  and  early  16*  century,  small  wars,  emigration,  and  continuing 
famine  and  plague  kept  Istria  relatively  depopulated.  In  order  to  exploit  the  peninsula 
and  its  resources,  the  two  controlling  powers  had  to  develop  a  more  sophisticated  system 
of  colonization  to  draw  settlers  to  Istria.  They  attracted  immigrants  through  promises  of 
aid,  including  the  temporary  suspension  of  labor  and  taxation  requirements.  To  get 
people  to  move  into  the  depopulated  regions,  the  Venetian  rectors  lured  individual 
hirelings  by  promising  free  untilled  land,  and  did  away  with  feudal  obligations  of  labor 
duties  for  up  to  20  years.  Tools  were  also  offered  but  had  to  be  returned  after  the  settlers 
established  themselves.  Groups  of  colonists,  most  often  communities  of  immigrants, 
were  put  in  the  same  village,  which  allowed  them  to  retain  their  original  customs  and 
habits.''^  However,  due  to  the  meager  and  irregular  help  from  the  state,  the  new  settlers 
often  died  of  hunger  and  disease,  and  had  very  little  opportunities  to  better  their 
situations. 

It  was  also  during  this  period  that  more  modem  social  relations  between  the 
Italian  and  Slavic  elements  began  to  be  defined.  New  landowners,  most  from  northern 
Italy,  challenged  the  existing  feudal  system,  and  demanded  agrarian  reforms,  which  also 

This  was  only  the  beginning  for  Venice.  By  the  16*  centiary,  three  fourths  of  Istria  was  imder  Venetian 
rule,  while  central  Istria  became  Habsburg  (Boris  Banovac,  DruAvena  pripadnost,  identitet,  teritorij 
(Rijeka:  Pravni  fakultet  SveuCiliSta  u  Rijeci,  1998),  16). 

MaruSic,  244. 

BertoSa  (1995),  750. 
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affected  church  holdings.  This  period  was  important  in  that  new  statutes  were  enacted 
defining  the  ties  of  the  colonists  to  the  land.  The  requirements  of  the  colonists  to  the 
landowner  forbade  the  exchange  of  colonists  from  one  lord  to  another  (ia  both  Venetian 
Istria  and  the  March  of  Pazin)  and  remnants  of  this  type  of  feudalism  existed  iato  the  20'*' 
century  in  some  areas.  While  most  of  the  landowners  were  Italians  or  Italianized  Slavs, 
the  newer  Slavs  maintained  their  traditional  agricultural  and  laborer  roles. 

The  fourth  period  lasted  from  the  16*^  century  to  1797  when  the  Venetian  Empire 
collapsed.  A  series  of  significant  historical  events  occurred  during  this  phase  of 
colonization,  which  shaped  and  continues  to  shape  perceptions  of  Istrian  history  and  the 
cultural  identity  of  its  inhabitants.  The  proximity  of  the  Ottomans  made  for  an  unstable 
and  insecure  atmosphere,^"  and  war,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  made  Istria  chronically 
impoverished  for  a  number  of  centuries.^^  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  were  on  the 
Austrian/Ottoman  frontier,  so  the  territories  and  the  hinterland  around  them  suffered  from 
the  massive  drain  of  local  revenue  and  manpower  needed  for  miUtary  activities,  retarding 
the  development  of  dynamic,  diverse  economies.  These  areas  had  been  exposed  to 
mercantilism  and  thus  the  colonial  nature  of  relations  caused  the  economies  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  various  centers  of  power,  further  stagnating  local  growth."  Normal 
everyday  economic  life  was  interrupted  because  of  the  tensions  between  Austria  and 

^°  Avcisoy,  1 14. 

Miroslav  BertoSa,  "UskoCki  rat  i  slom  istarskog  gospodarstva,"  Jadranski  zbomik  1 1  (1979-81). 
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Avcisoy,  1 15.  Such  colonial  relatims  were  not  new  to  Istria,  and  later  continued  to  retard  the  local 
economy  in  favor  of  the  center  of  power.  Such  peripheralization  occurred  to  a  greater  extent  during  the 
reign  of  the  Venetian  Empire  and  to  a  lesser  extent  during  Habsburg  rule  as  local  infrastructure  was 
developed  to  the  needs  of  the  center.  The  Italian  period  of  rule  after  WWI  saw  the  intensification  of 
peripheralizatiai  and  lingering  mercantilism,  which  was  only  redressed  after  liberatioi  and  continued  to 
ease  throughout  the  communist  period  within  a  united  Yugoslavia.  Such  fears  of  increased 
peripheralization  continued  to  influence  the  population  even  after  Croatia  gained  independence  in  the  early 
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Venice,  and  the  medieval  toleration  that  many  different  ethnic  groups  enjoyed  in  Istria 
before  its  more  or  less  concrete  division  by  the  Habsburgs  and  Venice  came  to  an  end.^^ 
The  War  of  the  Cambrian  League,  the  uskok  wars,^'*  and  the  continuing  troubled  relations 
between  the  Habsburgs  and  St.  Mark  facilitated  a  massive  decline  in  the  population  on  a 
number  of  separate  occasions.^^  Because  both  Venice  and  the  Habsburgs  wanted  to 
exploit  the  peninsula  and  revive  the  economy  destroyed  by  the  Gradiski  War,  a  quick  re- 
population  of  the  region  became  a  necessity  and  colonization  efforts  increased.  New 
populations  arrived  to  work  the  lands  in  the  same  feudal  relations  as  before  or  more 
commonly  as  free  farmer-border  guards.^^ 

The  greatest  number  of  colonists  came  from  the  Balkan  peninsula  during  this 
phase.  The  impulsive  poUcies  of  both  Venice  and  the  Habsburgs  to  colonize  or  re- 
colonize  Istria  with  the  inhabitants  of  Daknatia,  the  Trans-Dinaric  areas,  the  Furlania- 


Such  a  split  further  divided  the  Slavic  population  of  the  peninsula.  The  Venetian  inhabitants  (BeneCani) 
and  the  Austrian  inhabitants  (Kraljevci)  both  identified  with  their  feudal  levels,  classes,  and  ethnicities  (and 
also  economic  concerns)  (Miroslav  BertoSa,  "Izmedu,"  (1985),  136-7),  and  now  had  to  adjust  for  the  first 
time  to  a  more  or  less  solid  political  and  economic  border.  Once  the  Habsburgs  took  full  control  of  Istria 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  Benedani  remained  the  predominant  political  "in-group"  (146). 

For  a  detailed  history  of  this  period  in  English,  see  Catherine  Bracewell's  "The  uskoH  of  Senj," 
(Dissertation,  Stanford  University,  1985).  Otherwise,  Miroslav  BertoSa's  works  deal  more  extensively  with 
the  uskoks,  especially  in  reference  to  their  influence  on  Istria  itself. 

Miroslav  BertoSa,  Jedna  zemlja,  jedan  rat.  Istra  1615/1618  (Pula:  Istarska  naklada,  1986).  The  GradiSki 
War  devastated  the  population  of  Istria  Between  30%  and  50%  of  the  population  fled,  were  taken  away  or 
were  annihilated.  Fully  90-99.5%  of  the  cattle  disappeared  (partially  from  hunger  and  the  winters,  which 
were  extremely  severe  during  these  years).  Between  60%  and  90%  of  the  houses  were  destroyed  and  90% 
to  98%  of  the  arable  farmland  was  left  fallow.  Ten  months  after  the  war,  there  was  still  conflict  on  Istria  in 
the  form  of  guerilla  warfare  and  banditry.  BertoSa's  book  also  extensively  deals  with  the  nature  of  the  war. 
However,  his  suggestion  of  early  "national"  feeling  among  combatants  and  victims  in  this  war  is  not 
followed  up  with  concrete  evidence. 

Miroslav  BertoSa  (1995),  742-4.  BertoSa  also  mentions  the  devastation  to  the  populatiais  after  the  war. 
Because  ol  the  war  destruction  and  the  appearance  and  spread  of  disease,  the  population  thinned  out 
substantially.  Malaria,  pox,  typhus,  and  other  diseases  were  rampant  and  the  last  serious  outbreak  of  the 
plague  flared  from  1630-2  due  to  two  significant  factors:  the  famine  that  weakened  the  Istnan  population 
after  the  war  and  the  introduction  of  new  strains  of  disease  to  the  peninsula  by  colonization 
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Camiola  area,  and  Italian  elements  added  a  new  cultural  complexity  to  the  peninsula. 
Exclusive  ethnic  antagonism,  in  spite  of  the  big  changes  colonization  brought,  still  had 
not  emerged,  although  it  was  sometimes  masked  with  other  acute  antagonisms.  Such 
tensions  arose  in  the  fundamental  divisions  of  labor  and  relations  between  the  old 
inhabitants  and  newcomers  and  were  manifested  in  clashes  of  economic  interest  and 
differences  in  mentaUties.^^  The  tensions  were  marked  in  the  sharpening  oscillations 
between  ethnocentrism  and  way  of  life,  but  they  were  never  strong  enough  to  disturb  the 
overall  balance  between  the  two  cultural  circles:  the  urban  (Italian  primarily)  and  the 
rural  (primarily  Slavic).  Yet  the  major  result  of  repopulating  the  region  following  the 
epidemics,  famines,  wars,  and  the  economic  crises  was  the  strengthening  of  the  Croatian 
ethnic  element.^' 

Through  all  the  troubles  and  tribulations  that  colonization  put  on  the  old  and  new 
populations,  the  Croats  benefited  more  than  any  other  ethnic  group  m  terms  of 
concentration  and  numbers.  The  ethnic  composition  of  colonized  groups  and  deserters 
was  very  heterogeneous,  yet  the  Croatian  population  still  made  significant  headway  in 
maintaining  and  spreading  elements  of  Slavic  culture.^"  Even  though  the  ethnic 


"  Virulent  forms  of  disease  decreased  the  population  and  forced  even  more  colonization. 

Miroslav  BertoSa  (1987),  167.  BertoSa,  as  well  as  a  number  of  "non-nationalistic"  authors,  suggested 
that  these  tensions  generally  were  not  in  any  way  national  or  ethnic,  but  tended  to  be  more  or  less  economic 
and  somewhat  cultural.  Nationalist  authors  have  suggested  that  these  "ancient  and  medieval"  tensions 
illustrated  the  inability  for  the  "Italian"  and  "Slavic"  settlers  and  residents  to  live  in  a  shared,  multicultural 
society.  However,  the  non-nationalist  historiography  tends  to  be  more  convincing  due  to  the  laig  periods 
of  intemal  peace  on  the  peninsula,  and  thus  any  real  tensions  between  groups  in  Istria,  even  between  groups 
of  differing  nationality,  were  probably  minor  and  economic  in  nature. 

"  BertoSa  (1995),  6.  BertoSa  also  suggested  that  there  was  never  really  a  Venetian  Istria,  just  an  Istria  ruled 
by  Venice  (6). 

Ibid,  761.  George  Prpic  claimed  that  due  to  centuries  of  foreign  rule  and  denationalization  policies 
many  Croats  did  not  "know"  they  were  Croats  before  the  preporod  and  many  remained  ignorant  into  the 
first  decades  of  the  20'  century  Instead,  many  of  them  identified  with  the  region  in  which  they  hved  over 
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concentration  was  increasingly  Croatian,  the  Italian  elements  (urban)  attempted  to 
influence  the  culture  and  economies  of  the  Slavs  in  the  hinterlands.  The  process  of 
Italianization  occurred  slowly  and  gradually  until  the  19""  century,  when  Italian  national 
consciousness  was  aroused  and  Itahan  nationalists  pressured  the  Slavic  elements  to 
assume  Italian,  "civilized"  characteristics.  Elements  of  old  Roman  and  new  Italian 
culture  clashed  with  Croatian  peasant  culture,  and  major  tension  between  the  groups 
developed.^*  However,  assimilation  and  acculturation  were  not  one  sided.  Croats 
assimilated  Itahan  immigrants  as  well,  especially  those  moving  into  less  Itahan,  more 
rural  regions  such  as  Pazin.  After  a  few  generations,  many  of  the  newcomers,  whether 
Italian  or  Slavic,  experienced  cultural  dilution  especially  in  more  multiethnic  towns  and 
villages.  In  areas  of  compact  settlement  though,  protection  and  retention  of  language  and 
culture  was  highly  successful.  Where  people  settled  determined  the  degree  of 
Croatinization  or  Itahanization  that  occurred,  if  any. 

Marusic  dated  the  final  period  of  colonization  from  1797  to  1946,  during  which, 
he  claims,  a  capitaUstic  framework  eventually  replaced  all  the  medieval  and  early  modem 
forms  of  feudalism  and  mercantilism"  In  this  phase,  colonists  from  Furlania  and 
Venetian  territory  were  the  primary  settlers,  but  many  Slavs  continued  to  immigrate.  The 
most  heavily  colonized  areas  were  around  Labin  and  the  Itahan  west  coast.^^  Even  with  a 
larger  influx  of  Italian  settlers,  the  organized  colonization  and  self-mitiative  of 

that  of  national  identity  (i.e.  Istrians,  Dalmatians,  etc.)  (George  Prpic,  "The  Croatian  immigrants  in  the 
United  States  of  America,"  in  Francis  Eterovich  and  Christopher  Spalatin  (eds.),  Croatia:  Land,  people, 
cM/rwre.  Vol.  2.  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1970),  401). 

"  BertoSa  (1995),  762. 
"  MaruSic,  245-6. 
Ibid.,  from  an  insert  between  258-9. 
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settlements  strengthened  the  Croatian  ethnic  element.  The  number  of  Slavs  in  urban 
areas  also  increased  where  the  Slavs  had  once  been  a  minority.  Together  with  the 
indigenous  Croats,  Slavic  newcomers  made  up  the  biggest  part  of  the  so-called  revived 
settlements  in  the  19*  century.  It  was  also  during  this  phase  of  colonization  that  modem 
ethnic  poUtics  began  to  influence  the  social  and  political  relations  between  the  two  major 
ethnic  groups — the  Italian  and  the  Slavs.  Later  in  the  19*^  century,  the  Slavic  elements 
were  divided  into  the  Slovene  and  Croatian  national  groups.  The  tensions  between  the 
Italian  nation  on  one  side  and  the  Slovenian  and  Croatian  nations  on  the  other 
increasingly  grew  and  erupted  into  ethnic  violence  just  after  the  First  World  War. 

Early  in  this  phase  nationalism  was  introduced  to  the  region  during  the  short 
tenure  of  Napoleon  after  Venice's  destruction.  Though  not  of  great  importance  until  the 
middle  and  end  of  the  19*^  century  in  Istria,  especially  after  the  1848  revolutions,  both  the 
ItaUan  and  Croatian  elements  began  to  redefine  how  they  viewed  diemselves  and  others. 
Following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Italian  predecessors,  a  Croatian  intelligentsia  emerged 
in  the  later  half  of  the  century,  based  on  the  lUyrian  movement  out  of  Zagreb.  The 
movement  became  increasingly  popular  with  the  Croatian  population,  especially  the 
small  native  intelligentsia,  tlirough  the  dissemination  of  the  ideas  of  unitarianism  with 
Croatia  and  other  Slavic  territories  inside  the  Habsburg  holdings.  National  feeling  among 
the  Croats  grew  in  1848  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Italian  movement,  which  increasingly 
came  into  conflict  with  the  economic  and  cultural  interests  of  the  Slavs  in  Istria.^"* 

At  first,  the  Croatian  Istrian  organizers  under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Juraj 
Dobrila  were  influenced  by  the  lUyrianism  of  Bishop  Strossmayer  of  Dakovo  in  Slavonia. 

^  Marko  Rqjnic,  "Nacionalno  pitanje  u  Istri,  1848-1849,"  Historijski  zbomik  2-3  (1-4)  (1949),  77-1 14. 
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However,  because  of  the  passive  nature  of  this  cultural  and  political  movement,  newer 
leaders  emerged  who  were  influenced  more  by  Ante  Starcevic's  concept  of  state  right  and 
uniting  Istria  with  Croatia. This  group's  leadership  desired  radical  changes  and  was  led 
by  young  men  such  as  Matko  Laginja,  Vjekoslav  Spincic,  and  Matko  Mandic.^^  Whereas 
the  first  generation  of  Istrian  Croatian  patriots  under  Bishop  Juraj  Dobrila,  most  of  whom 
were  Croatian  clergy,^^  created  the  foundation  of  the  movement  and  began  educating  the 
masses,  the  next  generation  built  on  this  foundation,  continuing  to  gather  the  support  of 
the  Croatian  people,  and  shifted  the  movement  in  a  different  direction.^^  Both  groups 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  "awaken"  the  Croats  of  Istria.  With  time,  larger  numbers  of 
Croats  identified  themselves  with  this  constructed  nation.  The  spread  and  popularization 
of  national  identity  allowed  for  a  broader  Croatian  cultural  circle  to  form,  which 
transformed  the  culture  into  a  literary  one.^^  This  was  only  one  step  away  from  the 


However,  the  reader  should  keep  in  mind  that  until  the  1848  revolutions,  relations,  though  not  the 
friendliest  between  the  Slavs  and  Italians,  tended  to  be  rather  tolerant.  Most  of  the  tensions  in  Istria  until 
this  time  were  either  political  or  economic  (generally  between  the  rural  Slavs  and  the  urban  Italians)  or 
were  the  result  of  friction  between  old  and  new  inhabitants  on  the  same  territory.  As  the  concept  of  nation 
and  nationalism  spread  during  Napoleon's  control  of  the  area,  new  pressures  widened  the  gaps  between  the 
more  politically  and  economically  powerful  Italian  minority  and  the  disadvantaged  Slavs  of  Istria. 

Mirjana  StrCic,  "DruStvene  i  politiCke  prilike  u  Istri  u  19.  u  poCetku  20.  stoljeca,"  Nastava  povijesti  (3-4) 
(1981),  212.  However,  BertoSa,  perhaps  unrealistically  argued  that  the  preporod  gol  its  real  beginning  on 
the  peninsula  when  natiaial  identities  began  to  be  recognized  in  the  16*  century  with  the  changes  in  social 
structure  (Miroslav  BertoSa,  "Istarsko"  (1985)). 

The  Croatian  clergy  were  not  exclusively  the  carriers  of  Slavic  identity  Laymen,  such  as  Ivan 
Kukuljevic,  a  historian,  editor,  and  archivist,  pushed  for  the  recognition  of  the  Croatian  language,  name, 
and  national  feeling  within  the  framework  of  Yugoslavism.  Kukuljevic,  an  Dlyrianist,  claimed  Croats  had  a 
single  unifying  spirit  manifested  in  Croatian  literature.  He  also  claimed  all  the  South  Slavs  had  the  same 
"spirit"  and  a  Yugoslavian  nation  itself  should  soon  develop  (Mirjana  Gross,  Podeci  modeme  Hrvatske: 
Neoapsolutizam  u  civilnoj  Hrvatskoj  i  Slavoniji  1850.-1860.  (Zagreb:  Globus,  1985),  373-6). 

Mirjana  Gross,  "ZnaCaj  prvih  deset  godiSta  'NaSe  sloge'  kao  preporodnog  lista,"  Pazinski  memorijal 


Vjekoslav  SpinCic,  aie  of  the  primary  figures  in  the  Croatian  preporod  of  the  later  19*  century, 
exijressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  an  important,  though  small,  Croatian  literary  culture  beginning  in  the 
15  century  and  extending  to  the  end  of  the  19*  century.  He  suggested  that  church  writings  in  Glagolithic 
journal  entries,  Istrian  laws  writtai  in  Croatian  or  Glagolithic,  and  other  texts  legitimate  this  claira  The 
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politicization  of  a  once  apolitical  ethnicity.  Through  the  active  cultivation  of  this  new 
political  identity,  a  large  movement  of  farmers  and  urban  laborers  would  eventually 
emerge.  The  descendants  of  both  newcomers  and  older  natives  made  up  this  social  class, 
based  primarily  on  the  rather  new  awareness  of  nationality.  Thus  the  Croatian  masses 
acculturated  themselves  into  a  national  identity  and  precipitated  an  active  and 
exceptionally  vital  political  entity  late  in  the  19*  century.^" 

Because  of  the  later  successes  of  the  Slavic  movements,  the  Slovenes  and  Croats 
benefited  economically  and  poUtically  before  Italy's  victory  in  World  War  I.  Laginja, 
after  Dobrila's  more  conciliatory  group  decUned,  began  editing  the  Croatian  language 
newspaper,  "Nasa  sloga,"  which  dealt  with  the  national  identity  of  the  Slavs  and 
criticized  Italian  hegemony  on  the  peninsula.  To  spread  ideas  of  national  belonging  and 
promote  literacy,  a  number  of  reading  rooms  appeared  across  Istria,  prompting  the 
development  of  a  number  of  cultural  societies  including  the  most  influential,  the  Society 
of  Saints  Cyril  and  Methodius  in  1893.^'  Laginja  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  first 
high  school  that  taught  in  the  Croatian  language  in  Pazin  in  1899.  Economically,  the 


last  part  of  his  major  book  dealt  with  the  richness  of  literary  works  from  the  middle  of  the  15*  centiffy  to 
his  day,  including  scientific  serials  published  in  Istria  and  the  islands.  He  further  suggested  that  the 
printing  press  really  allowed  for  the  growth  and  expansion  of  this  continuous  Croatian  literary  tradition  in 
Istria  (Crtice  iz  hrvatske  knjiievne  kulture  Istre  (reprint)  (Zagreb,  1982). 

BertoSa  (1995),  763.  BertoSa's  book,  like  his  earlier  works,  tended  to  have  a  moderate  pro-Croatian 
slant,  even  though  his  approach  was  fairly  objective  and  fair  to  the  Italian  side  of  the  debate. 

"  Dragovan  Sepic,  "Borbe  istarskih  Hrvata  za  nacionainu  ravnopravnost  i  prikljuCenje  Istre  Hrvatskoj  i 
Jugoslaviji,"  Isiarski  mozaik  (4)  (1968),  182-3.  This  society  was  seminal  in  the  Croatian  preporod  mlsMm 
by  establishing  elementary  schools  for  Slavs  and  the  secondary  school  in  Pazin  in  1899.  Many  Croatian 
literary  figures  such  as  Viktor  Car-Emin  and  Vjekoslav  SpinCic  worked  through  this  impa-tant  society  to 
better  the  position  of  Istrian  Slavs  and  create  educated  Croats  for  official  positions  on  the  peninsula.  Car- 
Emm,  throughout  his  life,  worked  for  the  national  liberation  of  Istria,  and  for  25  years  he  acted  as  the 
secretary  for  the  society.  He  claimed  the  goal  of  the  society  was  to  awaken  national  feeling  among  the 
Croats  and  resist  foreign  powers  and  their  influences  (Ante  Kadic,  "Istria  in  Croatian  literature  "  Journal  of 
Croatian  studies  10  {\919),  50).  '  ■' 
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later  leaders  of  the  preporod  aided  iii  freeing  the  Slavic  peasants  from  the  dependency  on 
ItaUan  landowners  and  usurers.  A  number  of  zadruge,  kinds  of  economic  cooperatives, 
and  a  savings  bank  were  created,  which  actively  attempted  to  liberate  farmers  from 
dependence  on  ItaUan  capital.  These  cooperatives  allowed  Slavs  greater  access  to 
markets  and  reduced  the  dependence  on  Italian  merchants  and  large  landowners. 
Politically,  the  Slavic  national  parties  held  three  of  the  five  Istrian  seats  on  the  Royal 
Council  in  Vienna  and  the  majority  of  the  regional  mandates  in  the  Istrian  Diet  by  1907. 
But  the  political  struggle  between  the  two  sides  was  far  from  over.  The  ItaUan  minority 
increasingly  fought  against  reform,  reorganization,  and  the  introduction  of  federaUsm  by 
the  Austrian  government,  fearing  the  possible  loss  of  their  privileged  position  within  the 
monarchy. 

This  good  fortune  for  the  Slavs  in  Istria  ended  with  the  Allied  and  ItaUan  victory 
in  World  War  I.  According  the  secret  Treaty  of  London  in  1915,  Italy  would  take  Istria 
and  a  good  portion  of  Daknatia  in  exchange  for  declaring  war  on  the  Central  Powers.  In 
a  series  of  talks  during  and  just  after  the  war,  the  Yugoslav  Committee,  which  supposedly 
represented  all  the  South  Slavs  in  Serbia  and  the  Habsburg  territories,  and  the  Italian 
negotiators  reached  an  agreement  caUed  the  Torre-Trumbic  concessions.  These 
concessions  were  adapted  and  made  public  by  the  Pact  of  Rome,  in  which  Italy 
renounced  most  of  its  claims  to  Daknatia,  and  Yugoslavia  lost  Trieste  and  Istria,"  which 
was  a  bitter  medicine  to  the  Slavs  of  these  regions. 


''^  Dragovan  Sepic,  'Talijanski  iredentizam  na  Jadranku,"  &isopis  za  suvremenu  povijest  1  (1)  (1975). 

"  Gale  Stokes,  "The  role  of  the  Yugoslav  Committee  in  the  formation  of  Yugoslavia,"  in  Dimitrije 
Djordjevic  (ed.).  The  creation  of  Yugoslavia,  1914-1918  (Santa  Barbara:  Clio  Books,  1980),  61. 
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Immediately  after  the  war,  the  Italians,  ignoring  the  Torre-Trumbic  agreement, 
occupied  Istria  and  even  territories  not  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  London.  Attacks  on 
Slavic  cultural  institutions  and  identity  began  immediately  in  the  occupied  areas. ^"^ 
Unfortunately  for  the  Slavs,  the  ItaUan  talk  of  the  Roman  "high  culture"  of  antiquity 
appealed  to  many  British  and  French  ministers  and  representatives,  who  feared  a  spread 
of  bolshevism  into  the  region. After  the  United  States  left  the  talks,  the  ItaUans,  in  an 
effort  to  finally  end  the  stalemate  over  these  issues,  gave  up  their  claims  on  Dalmatia  in 
return  for  "Istria,  an  independent  Fiume  [Rijeka],  the  city  of  Zara  [Zadar],  and  some 
Dalmatian  islands"  in  September  1920.^^  The  talks  stipulated  that  Rijeka  was  to  become 
a  free  territory  protected  by  an  international  force  under  the  command  of  an  Italian 
general  with  a  majority  of  Italian  soldiers."  Belgrade  reluctantly  accepted  this 
internationally  approved  plan  on  12  November  1920  (Treaty  of  Rapallo),^*  but  the  border 
disputes  continued,  especially  over  the  issue  of  Rijeka.  Three  years  later,  due  to 
Yugoslavia's  concerns  with  its  eastern  neighbors  and  consoUdating  power  throughout  the 


Sepic  (1968),  188. 

"  These  cultural  ideas  also  helped  establish  a  "separateness  and  distinction  felt  by  Istrians  toward  fellow 
Slavs  to  the  east"  (R.  Bell,  244). 


^*  Valussi  attributed  the  Yugoslavian  capitulation  in  the  post-WWI  peace  talks  as  partially  due  to  Wilson's 
electoral  defeat  in  the  US  and  the  unfavorable  results  of  a  plebiscite  in  KovuSkoj  (G.  Valussi,  //  Confine 
Nord-Orientala  D'ltalia  (Triesle,  1972),  148). 

1996^1^™^^'  history:  Twice  there  was  a  country  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 

Barbara  and  Charles  Jelavich,  The  establishment  of  the  Balkan  national  states,  1804-1920  (Seattle- 
University  of  Washington  Press,  1977),  302.  The  Rapallo  Treaty  was  not  widely  accepted  among  the 
Croats  in  the  Kingdom.  Many,  such  as  SpinCic,  saw  it  as  Greater  Serbian  policy  dominating  the  Kingdom 
and  a  betrayal  of  the  Istrians.  Boiider  Adiija,  a  renown  Croatian  social  democrat,  called  the  foreign  policy 
of  Yugoslavia  "oriental"  because  of  this  (Marko  Legovic,  "IskoriStavanje  poljoprivrednog  zemljiSta  u  Istri 
posljednjih  160  godina,"  in  Problemi  sjevemog  jadrana.  Svezak  5  (Rijeka,  1985),  71). 
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country,  Rijeka  was  sacrificed  to  stabilize  the  western  border/^  The  deal  was  finalized 
on  24  January  1924  when  a  Yugoslavian  delegation  led  by  Nikola  Pasic  went  to  Rome  to 
sign  the  Pact  for  Friendship  and  Cordial  Collaboration,*"  solidifying  the  borders  between 
the  two  countries,  and  formally  ceding  Rijeka  to  Italy.*' 

Darko  Dukovski  identified  three  phases  of  Italian  rule  of  the  peninsula  during  the 
interwar  period,  each  with  an  increasing  level  of  violence  and  assimilation.  The  first 
period  of  occupation  and  the  administration  of  the  territory  by  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
occurred  between  1918  and  1922  before  the  fascists  seized  power  on  the  peninsula.  This 
period  was  generally  characterized  by  the  establishment  of  an  active  and  organized  poUcy 
of  denationalizing  the  Slavs  within  the  newly  acquired  Habsburg  lands.    It  was 
generally  less  violent  than  the  latter  two  phases  and  some  forms  of  toleration  were 
evident  in  a  number  of  circumstances.  The  second  period  lasted  from  1922  to  1925  and 
was  characterized  by  the  struggle  between  regional  fascists  (dissidents)  who  attempted  to 
secure  some  from  of  autonomy  on  the  peninsula  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  Istrian  ItaUans.  Violent  anti-Slavic  repression  increased  in  this  period. 
The  third  and  final  period  (1925-43)  saw  the  triumph  of  Mussohni's  centralizers  and  the 
intensification  of  Italianization  and  de-communization  of  Istria.  It  was  during  this  phase 


^'  Dragovan  Sepic,  "Jadrankso  pitanje  od  1945.  do  1954,"  Istra:  Kultura,  knji^vnosl.  druStvena  pitania  13 
(3)  (1975),  24-6. 

Ibid.,  26. 

Again  Adiija  criticized  the  policies  of  the  Serbian  dominated  Kingdom  once  the  Pact's  results  became 
public.  He  called  both  the  Pact  and  the  policy  unstable,  senile,  and  unintelligent.  In  this  way  Greater 
Serbian  bureaucracy  under  the  guidance  of  Nikola  Pa5ic  and  Momcilo  NinCic  accepted  Italian  imperialism 
on  Yugoslavian  land  (Legovici,  71). 

Darko  Dukovski  (1998),  26. 
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that  the  Croatian  nation  underwent  extensive  disintegration  under  Italianization.  All 
intellectuals  were  silenced  including  Italian  liberals,  Croatian  institutions  were 
dismantled,  and  Slavic  economic  conditions  worsened.  Due  to  massive  anti-Croatian 
repression,  Croats  were  not  able  to  communicate  more  widely  with  co-nationals  in  other 
areas  and  thus  they  had  to  develop  and  protect  themselves  on  local  levels  from  ruthless 
assimilation.^'^  Without  leadership  and  national  institutions,  the  push  for  integration  with 
Croatia  stagnated,^^  making  the  Italian  position  on  the  peninsula  stronger  (though  there 
were  numerous  attempts  at  resistance  throughout  the  fascist  years)*^  imtil  the  Second 
World  War.^^ 

During  the  fascist  period  all  the  poUtical  and  social  gains  the  Slavs  won  during  the 
preporod  were  lost  as  a  number  of  poUtical  colonists  arrived  from  northern  Italy  to 
reduce  the  concentration  of  the  Slavic  population. Even  before  World  War  I,  a 
significant  number  of  Slavs  migrated  overseas  because  of  the  increased  conflict  between 
the  Croats  and  the  Italians  and  the  lack  of  substantial  opportunity  for  the  Croats  in  the 


Ivan  Beuc,  Istarske  studije:  Osnovni  nacionalni  problemi  Istarskih  Hrvata  i  Slovenaca  u  drugoj  polovini 
XIX.  ipodetkomXX.  stoljeca  (Zagreb,  1975),  48. 

^  Darko  Dukovski,  Svi  svjetovi  istarski  (Pula:  Histria  Croatica,  1997),  153.  Thus  locality  and  region  were 
so  important  and  more  familiar  than  national  feeling. 

Beuc,  48. 

Zagreb  also  continually  encouraged  Croatian  opposition  to  Italian  rule  on  the  peninsula.  Resisters  were 
aided  by  expatriates  from  Istria  in  the  struggle  (DuSan  Tumpic,  'Prilog  o  Zagrebu  i  Istri  izmedu  dva 
svjetska  rata,"  Pazinski  memorijal  18  (1989),  141-66). 

"  The  shift  from  Habsburg  indifference  to  Italian  fascist  monitoring  of  private  life  led  to  resistance.  The 
Habsburg  government  officially  maintained  control  of  taxation  and  administratiai  while  the  daily  lives  of 
the  people  were  mostly  unaffected.  The  fascist  rule,  however,  directly  affected  the  personal  and  economic 
hves  of  the  population,  causing  much  resistance  to  the  Italian  government  (R.  Bell,  251). 

Josip  Bratulic,  "Istra  u  proSlosti  i  sadaSnjosti,"  htra  24  (3-4)  (1986),  14. 
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area.    Assimilationist  pressure  against  the  Slavs  after  World  War  I  forced  many  Croats 
and  Slovenes  to  flee  to  the  newly  formed  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes. 
Among  these  were  such  leaders  as  Laginja  and  Spincic.  Intellectual  persecution 
instigated  the  general  rutellectual  exodus  from  Istria  in  the  fascist  period,  thus  weakening 
the  antifascist,  anti-centrist  circles.  It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  53,000 
Croats  fled  Istria  from  1910  to  1943,  most  leaving  after  the  First  World  War.^° 

The  Istrian  emigrants  left  for  Yugoslavia  in  three  distinct  waves.  The  first  wave 
fled  in  1918-9,  and  was  made  up  mostly  of  the  young,  looking  for  better  opportunities  in 
a  newly  created  Yugoslavian  state.  The  second  wave  left  in  1925-6  after  the  exclusion  of 
Slavs  from  official  life.  The  third  wave  emigrated  in  1929-30,  many  fleeing  from 
compulsory  military  service  in  the  Itahan  army.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Slavic 
intelligentsia  had  already  moved  into  Yugoslavia.  Many  of  these  emigrants  later  joined 
the  communists  and  would  help  in  the  antifascist  struggle  in  Istria.''  This  exodus 
included  the  traditional  defenders  of  the  Slavic  cultures  in  Istria,  the  Slavic  priests,  who 
were  quickly  replaced  by  more  secular  Itahan  fascist  functionaries.'^ 


Prpic  (1970),  396-7.  Darko  Dukovski  estimated  that  about  25,000  Croats  migrated  to  the  United  States 
just  before  WWI  (Dukovski  (1997),  14). 

Vladimir  ^erjavic,  'Doseljavanja  i  iseljavanja  s  podruCja  Istre,  Rijeke  i  Zadra  u  razdoblju  1910-1971," 
DruStvena  istra&vanja  2  ( 1 993),  64 1 . 

Knjiga  o  Istri  (Zagreb:  Skolska  knjiga,  1968).  53-4.  In  this  book  written  during  Tito's  reign,  the  autha-s 
claimed  that  just  before  WWII,  there  were  70,000  Slovenian  and  Croatian  Istrian  immigrants  in  Yugoslavia 
because  of  harsh  Italian  rule  and  the  hcarible  economic  conditions  in  the  interwar  period.  This  figure  seems 
a  bit  too  high.  Such  claims  had  to  be  maintained  because  of  the  debate  on  the  status  of  Istria  until  the 
signing  of  the  1975  Osimo  Treaty.  However,  this  piece  was  written  at  a  time  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
outside  world  accepted  Istria  as  Croatian,  or  more  accurately  Yugoslavian  territory  and  thus  the 
exaggeration  of  numbers  contradicting  documentation  was  unnecessary. 

Marta  Vergmella,  'TVisoners  of  tradition:  The  clergy  and  laity  of  rural  Istria,"  MESS:  Mediterranean 
ethnological  summer  school  3  (1997-8),  178. 
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Between  1922  and  1925  colonization  continued  on  a  wider  scale.  Societies  in 
Italy  were  formed  to  promote  colonization,  especially  of  south  Istria,^^  due  to  the  wartime 
depopulation  and  the  diaspora  of  Istrian  Croats  after  the  signing  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty  in 
1920.  Attempts  to  Italianize  the  peninsula  at  the  expense  of  the  Slavs  occurred 
throughout  ItaUan  tenure  when  29,000  Italians  were  colonized^"*  and  20,000  Slavs  fled  the 
region. 

The  harshest  phase  of  denationalization  occurred  after  1925  when  Mussolini's 
fascist  cells  began  a  mass  centralization  program     Once  the  centralizing  fascists 
soUdified  their  power  on  the  peninsula,  the  real  work  of  Italianizing  the  population  began. 
During  this  phase  the  Italian  fascists  increasingly  colonized  the  area,  stripped  the  Slavs  of 
any  remaining  cultural  institutions  and  education  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  locked  Istria 
into  a  subservient  position  in  the  Italian  economy. To  make  matters  worse  for  the  non- 
ItaUans,  the  fascists  attacked  the  remaining  Slavic  financial  institutions.  Without  the  aid 
of  the  zadruge  and  Slavic  banks,  Croatian  farmers  tended  to  lose  their  land  due  to 
increased  debt  to  Itahan  financial  institutions  and  landowners.  Hoping  to  push  Slavic 
farmers  off  their  land  and  redistribute  the  seized  property  to  Italian  colonists,  ItaUan 

Dukovski  (1997),  41-2. 
"'2erjavic(1993),  641. 

Milan  Rakovac,  "Istranin  Tumpic  i  njegova  hrvatska  Istra,"  in  DuSan  Tumpic  (ed.),  Hrvatska  Istra 
(Zagreb:  Alinea,  1993),  8. 

As  an  interesting  footnote  to  the  Italian  rule  of  the  peninsula  during  the  fascist  period,  the  fascists  in  Istria 
at  first  wholeheartedly  identified  themselves  in  the  national  sense,  but  they  also  recognized  the  Istrian 
peculiarity,  making  them  a  bit  different  from  their  Italian  co-nationals  (Darko  Dukovski,  "Disidenti 
istarskog  faSizma,"  dasopis  za  suvremenu  povijest  27  (2)  (1994).  288).  However,  once  the  centralizers 
seized  power  in  1925  and  1926,  the  (xiginal  fascists  were  removed  from  power. 

Herman  BurSic  and  Mario  Mikolic,  "Ekaiomsko  stanje  u  Istri  30-ih  godina  u  svijetlu  talijanskih 
dokumenata,"  Istarski  mozaik  (3-4)  (1966),  152. 


bankers  granted  easy  loans  to  the  Slavs  with  exorbitant  interest  rates  so  there  was  no 
feasible  way  they  could  pay  off  the  debts.    Once  it  was  determined  that  a  Slavic  farmer 
could  not  pay  back  his  loan,  his  property  was  seized  and  auctioned  off,  forcing  many  to 
flee  the  peninsula. The  Slavs  that  lost  farmland  often  became  unskilled  workers  and  in 
the  depression  they  were  the  hardest  hit.  Such  measures  significantly  contributed  to  the 
Slavic  denationalization  of  the  area/°°  The  loss  of  local  and  regional  initiatives  further 
challenged  a  depressed  economy  and  sent  more  and  more  Croats  fleemg  the  territory. 

Mussolini  would  refer  to  his  anti-cultural  activities  against  the  Slovenes  and 
Croats  as  "ethnic  melioration." This  Italianization  poUcy  mcluded  the  change  of 
Slavic  names,  the  refusal  to  recognize  or  allow  any  language,  other  than  Italian,  to  be 
used  in  educational  institutions  or  officially,  and  active  persecution  of  those  Slavs  who 
would  not  bend  to  Italian  pressure.  By  1930,  the  Itahan  authorities  forced  many  Slavs  to 
Italianize  or  completely  change  their  names.     Thus  the  fascists  tried  to  erase  the 
German,  Slavic,  and  "neolatin"  multinational  identity  of  the  region  through  such 
measures,  depriving  many  people  of  their  true  names  in  order  to  strip  away  their  cultures 


Ibid,  154. 

Banovac  (1996),  271-2. 
BurSic  and  Mikolic,  155. 

Many  Croats  left  Istria  immediately  after  WWI  due  to  the  impossibility  of  feeding  themselves.  Such 
migration  patterns  out  of  Istria  continued  throughout  the  Italian  tenure  of  the  peninsula.  The  first  wave  of 
Slav  immigrants  fled  immediately  after  WWI  to  escape  first  Italian,  then  fascist  rule.  The  second  wave  fled 
during  fascist  rule  when  social  conditions  became  unbearable  (Dukovski  (1997),  16).  Of  course  as  Croats 
fled,  Italian  settlers  and  colonists  were  brought  in  to  exploit  the  depopulated  areas  (Valussi,  168-9). 

'"^  Rakovac,  8. 


R.  Bell,  250. 
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and  pasts. ''^  Denationalization  continued  until  the  Italians  finally  lost  control  of  Istria  in 
mid- 1943  when  Italy  surrendered,  leaving  Germany  to  fight  alone  against  the  Allies  and 
the  partisan  units  m  Yugoslavia  and  Istria. 

World  War  II  was  a  mixed  blessing  for  the  Croatian  Istrians.  For  the  first  time 
after  the  war,  Istrian  Croats  fulfilled  a  dream  to  be  included  in  a  state  made  up  primarily 
of  Slavs.  Such  a  dream  continued  to  shape  historical  memory.  It  gave  Tito  and  his 
partisan  forces  a  lasting  respect  in  Dalmatia  and  Istria,  while  respect  eroded  in  most  other 
areas  of  Yugoslavia  by  the  time  of  dissolution  in  the  early  1990s.  However,  the  war 
caused  numerous  deaths  and  destroyed  many  resources,  separated  Trieste  fi-om  the 
peninsula  with  political  borders,  and  dealt  a  blow  to  the  ethnic  diversity  of  the  region  by 
facilitating  an  ItaUan  exodus  from  Istria.     Each  of  these  factors,  both  good  and  bad, 
resulted  from  the  communist  movement  to  resist  the  Italian  and  German  occupiers  and 
was  generally  supported  by  the  majority  of  Slavs  on  the  peninsula. 

During  the  war,  both  Italians  and  Slavs  actively  resisted  the  fascists  on  the 
peninsula  and  sometimes  worked  together  to  do  so.  Unfortunately,  the  contact  between 
the  two  national  groups  remained  weak  and  tenuous  due  in  part  to  the  question  of  which 
country  would  control  the  area  after  the  war  and  who  was  to  control  the  resistance 
movement  inside  Istria.  These  questions  in  many  ways  were  solved  through  renewed 
military  action  against  the  Germans  undertaken  primarily  by  Slavic  troops.  The  ItaUan 
communist  party  recognized  that  the  armed  resistance  was  mainly  Slavic,  so  it  changed 
its  passive  resistance  policy  to  one  of  active  resistance  once  it  realized  inactivity 

Paolo  Parovel,  hbrisani  identitet  (Pazin-PoreC-Pula:  Udruieni  na  kladnici,  1993),  9. 

'"^  Later  the  communist  regime  promoted  the  naive  idea  that  the  antifascist  struggle  brought  Italians  and 
Croats  together;  however,  according  to  Dukovski,  they  were  mistaken  (Dukovski  (1997),  163). 
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threatened  its  position  on  the  peninsula.      Once  the  Communist  Party  of  Italy  (KPI) 
began  to  help  in  the  struggle  against  fascism,  the  Istrian  section  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Croatia  (KPH)  became  very  concerned  with  ensuring  national  rights  and  self- 
determination  "even  to  the  point  of  secession"  if  necessary.      By  1944,  the  parties 
finally  reached  an  agreement  on  these  issues,  which  took  into  account  the  Yugoslavian 
plan  of  national  liberation  and  recognized  the  Italian  contributions  in  the  fight  against 
fascism^"*  By  April  1945,  Tito  himself  was  in  Istria  and  his  troops  later  Uberated 
Western  Istria,  Trieste,  and  the  Slovene  coast  with  the  help  of  local  partisan  groups. 
Allied  detachments  only  reached  Trieste  on  May  2,  one  day  after  its  liberation  by  partisan 
troops.^°^  Istria  was  fully  liberated  from  foreign  rule  on  May  7,  1945.^^° 

Even  though  Istria  was  Uberated  and  Trieste  was  under  the  control  of  the 
partisans,  tensions  ran  high  between  Tito  and  the  Anglo-American  troops.  This  former 
Habsburg  port-city  became  a  debated  focal  point  in  a  new  East  (Slavic)-West  (Western 


Mikolic  (1973).  The  KPI  was  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  due  to  their  earher  passivity  on  the  peninsula 
and  the  fact  that  most  of  its  leaders  were  imprisoned  or  abroad.  If  the  party  accepted  any  Yugoslavian 
propositions  it  could  become  alienated  from  other  Italian  groups.  Misunderstandings  between  the  two 
groups  arose  with  the  Yugoslavian  claim  that  the  Italians  were  nationalists.  The  Italians  countered  by 
claiming  the  Yugoslavs  were  opportunistic.  Furthermore,  the  partisans,  in  order  to  get  more  Italian  support 
for  their  cause,  began  to  form  Italian  military  units  or  units  that  had  a  substantial  number  of  Istrian  Italians 
(LjubiSa  Stojkovic  and  MiloS  Martic,  Nacionalne  manjine  u  Jugoslaviji  (Belgrade:  Rad,  1953),  57-8). 

Mario  Mikolic,  "KomunistiCka  partija  Jugoslavije  i  KomumistiCka  partije  Italije  u  odnosu  na  NOP  u 
Istri,"  dasopis  za  suvremenu  povijest  7  (1)  (1975),  173. 

After  the  war,  these  resolutions  became  a  moot  point  as  many  ItaUan  communists  fled  to  Italy  after  Istria 
fell  to  Yugoslavia  (Mikolic  (1975)). 

Fabijan  Trgo  maintains  that  without  this  military  push  into  Istria  and  on  to  Trieste,  Tito  would  not  have 
received  all  the  lands  agreed  to  in  1954  (Fabijan  Trgo,  "ZnaCenje  zavrSnih  operacija  Jugoslavenske  armije 
za  sjedinjenje  Istre  i  Slovenskog  primorja  s  Jugoslovijom,"  (Sasopis  za  suvremenu  povijest  1  (1)  (1975), 
175-86). 

During  the  war,  the  people  of  Istria  had  given  the  NOVJ  (Army  of  National  Liberation  of  Yugoslavia) 
about  30,000  fighters  from  which  over  6000  perished.  The  Italians  and  Germans  killed  4,285  Isfrians  and 
took  away  21,509  to  camps  {Enciklopedija  hrvatske  povijesti  i  kulture  (Zagreb:  Skolska  knjiga,  1980), 
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European)  struggle.  The  question  of  Trieste  and  parts  of  Istria  was  the  first  major 
confrontation  between  the  free  and  communists  worlds  in  a  45-year  Cold  War. 

With  the  surrender  of  Germany  to  the  Allies,  ethnic  politics  again  took  a 
prominent  place  in  Istria.  Tito,  wishing  to  hold  on  to  the  city  of  Trieste,  attempted  to 
establish  a  ruling  council  with  a  number  of  Italians  holding  seats.^^^  His  efforts  met  with 
much  resistance  from  Itahan  communists  and  anticommunists  alike  who  ioitiated  a 
campaign  to  discredit  Tito  and  his  Slavic  fighters.  The  language  they  used  smacked  of 
the  racist  and  prejudiced  works  of  Italian  nationalists  in  the  later  part  of  the  Risorgimento 
and  during  the  interwar  period.  These  Italian  enemies  of  Yugoslavia  portrayed  the  "Slav 
presence"  as  a  direct  threat  and  "alien"  in  their  literature  and  poUtical  programs.  ItaUan 
poUtical  activists  purposely  distanced  their  nation  from  what  they  called  the 
"Yugoslavian  barbarians."  Such  propaganda  continued  to  appear  making  claims  that 
Trieste  had  traditionally  been  the  border  between  the  civilized  west  and  barbarous  east 
and  was  a  natural  center  for  the  expansion  of  "superior  culture"  into  the  Balkans.''^ 

Tito  and  the  Yugoslavian  communists  recognized  that  this  propaganda  would 
influence  the  Western  Allies.  To  combat  Italian  claims  on  Istria,  the  interwar  trend  in 
colonization  was  reversed  as  the  victorious  communists  settled  a  number  of  Yugoslavs  of 
all  nationahties  in  Istria  in  an  attempt  to  Slavicize  the  peninsula.  It  was  thought  that  if 
Istria  could  be  thoroughly  Slavicized,  the  partisans  could  more  easily  justify  its  inclusion 
into  a  communist  Yugoslavia.''^  This  colonization  was  partially  successful  in  that 

Glenda  Sluga,  "Identity  and  revolution:  The  history  of  the  'Forty  Days'  of  May  1945  "  Annates  8 
(1996),  125-31. 

Ibid,  137. 

MaruSic,  277.  MaruSic  did  not  go  into  great  detail  about  the  communist  colonization  efforts,  perhaps 
because  he  published  his  article  in  1957  when  the  Tito  regime  was  less  tolerant  of  dissidents  w^io 
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Yugoslavia  retained  the  vast  majority  of  Istria,  except  for  Muggia  and  the  city  of  Trieste, 
with  the  signing  of  the  London  Agreement  of  1954.  Since  the  agreement  was  loosely 
based  on  a  plan  introduced  by  the  French  government  in  earlier  peace  talks,  a  number  of 
national  minorities  were  instantly  created  in  both  countries  once  the  borders  where 
soUdified/^^ 

Even  though  this  compromise  was  reached  with  relatively  httle  violence,  many 
native  Itahan  Istrians  saw  the  writing  on  the  wall  and  tied  to  Trieste  and  Italy.  They 
simply  did  not  want  to  Uve  in  a  repressive  communist  state  characterized  by  forced 
colonizations,  confiscation  of  property,  single  party  rule,  and  collectivization  (harshly 
done  in  Tito's  bid  to  out-Stalin  StaUn  initially  after  their  split).  A  significant  number  of 
Slavs  also  fled  to  non-communist  Italy.  Among  these  were  clergymen  who  suffered 
communist  harassment. In  addition,  the  Italian  position  on  the  peninsula  would  be 
drastically  altered  as  the  "subservient"  Slavs  took  on  a  leadership  role.  During  these 
years,  the  traditional  Italian  middle-class  was  replaced  with  young  Slavic  socialists;  thus, 
those  who  were  historically  marginalized  in  turn  marginalized  the  traditional  rulmg 
eUte.^'^  The  reversal  of  power  relations  did  not  appeal  to  many  Itahans  who  feared 

questioned  government  policy.  However,  the  communist  period  colonizations  were  not  insignificant  since 
the  influx  of  the  Serbs  and  Montenegrins  added  to  the  multiculturalism  on  the  peninsula,  especially  after 
the  final  resolution  of  the  Trieste  crisis. 


Ivan  Grah,  in  an  anticommunist  article,  claims  that  due  to  the  "red  terror"  many  priests  and  clergy  fled 
Istria,  as  well  as  true  believers  fearing  persecution  by  the  communist-atheist  state  (Ivan  Grah,  "Crkvene  i 
politiCke  promjene  i  zbivanja  u  Istri  1945.-1947.  godine,"  Dometi  7-12  (1997),  58).  The  partisan  press 
severely  criticized  all  clergy  not  seen  as  active  communist  supporters  during  the  war  (59).  Communist 
authorities  actively  worked  against  the  church,  interfering  in  church  ritual  and  law  and  in  selection  of 
clergy  for  posts  within  Istria.  Grah  compares  the  persecution  of  the  church  in  Istria  to  that  which  occurred 
in  Stalin's  USSR  (70). 

"*Dukovski  (1997),  155-6. 
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reprisals.  In  1953  and  1954,  when  it  appeared  that  Yugoslavia  would  receive  Kopar, 
Pula,  and  Zone  B,  a  greater  exodus  occurred/'^  which  continued  and  increased  between 
1956  and  1957."^  Once  the  Italians  left,  the  Slavic  communists  sped  up  their 
colonization  efforts,  giving  Istria  an  even  higher  concentration  of  ethnic  Slavs.  These 
events  explain  the  low  percentage  of  Italians  Uving  in  Istria  from  1958  to  the  1990s. 

Because  Marusic  stopped  his  analysis  at  1947,  two  more  phases  of  mostly 
poUtical  colonization  must  be  added  to  his  original  analysis.  These  occurred  in  Istria 
from  1947  to  the  1990s.  First  was  the  colonization  undertaken  during  Tito's  reign 
(1947-80),  in  which  Slavs,  mostly  Serbs  and  Montenegrins,  but  some  Croats,  were 
encouraged  to  migrate  to  the  region  for  two  reasons.  This  colonization  was  partially 
precipitated  by  the  first  great  exodus  after  the  peace  treaty  with  Italy  was  signed  in  1947. 
Thousands  of  Itahans  from  the  Pula  area  and  the  western  coast  fled  after  it  was 
determined  that  much  of  the  region  would  fall  into  Zone  B.  This  departure  was  greatly 
exacerbated  by  the  irredentist  Uterature  targeting  the  Italians  of  the  area,  spreading 
unjustified  fear  among  the  remaining  Italians  in  Istria."'  According  to  one  account, 
150,000  people  left  Istria  and  Rijeka  after  WWII,  of  which  92.8%  fled  to  Italy.  In 

Darko  Darovec,  A  brief  history  of  Istria,  trans,  nario  Ermacora  (Yanchep:  ALA  Publications,  1998),  99. 

Ante  LauSic,  "Prilog  iseljeniCkoj  problematici  Istre  of  druge  polovice  19.  do  Sezdesetih  godina  20. 
stoljeca,"  Pazinski  memorijal  21  (1990),  47. 

Darovec,  99. 

Ante  LauSic,  41.  The  author's  figures  seem  to  be  rather  high.  LauSic  claims  that  220,000  people  in  all 
left  the  region  since  the  15*  century  (41).  According  to  the  1910  Austro-Hungarian  census  for  the  Istrian 
region  and  Rijeka,  there  were  roughly  182,000  Croats  and  82,000  Italians  (Vladimir  ^erjavic,  "Koliko  je 
^oba  iselilo  iz  podruCja  pripojenih  Hrvatskoj  i  Sloveniji  nakon  kapitulacije  Italije  i  Drugog  svetskog  rata," 
Casopis  za  suvremenu  povijest  29  (1)  (1997),  152).  As  of  1910,  the  population  of  Istria  numbered  332,271 
of  which  176,075  were  Croats  (53%),  54,210  Slovenes  (16.3%),  and  91,316  Italians  (27,5%)  (LauSic  48) 
In  a  census  taken  during  the  Allied  administration,  a  total  of  210, 103  showed  that  during  the  interwar  and 
war  years  the  population  of  Istria  fell  substantially  (Durda  MinCir,  'Tendencije  kretanja  stanovniStva  Istre 
(od  1857.  do  1981.  godine),"  Gospodarstvo  Istre  2  (1)  (February  1989),  25).  According  to  the  1948 
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efforts  to  re-colonize  the  region  and  Slavicize  the  peninsula,  Slavs  were  settled  in  their 
places.  After  Uberation  and  the  exodus  of  the  Italians,  the  ethnic  nature  of  the  peninsula 
changed.  Slavs  migrated  from  villages  to  cities,  totally  Slavicizing  the  region  for  the  first 
time  along  the  Western  coast.  Unfortunately,  this  depopulated  villages  and  damaged 
agricultiu-e.  After  some  time,  the  government  recognized  the  nature  of  the  agricultural 
problem  and  did  what  every  other  regime  in  control  of  the  peninsula  had  done  for 
centuries.  They  increased  colonization  efforts  in  Istria.  Veterans  of  all  nationalities  were 
given  land  across  the  peninsula,  but  it  would  not  be  enough  to  repopulate  the  many 
abandoned  villages  to  prewar  levels. 

Colonization  had  international  implications  as  well.  As  the  region  underwent 
Slavicization,  Tito  gained  more  legitimacy  in  his  claim  to  retain  the  area  during  the 
negotiations  to  resolve  the  Trieste  Crisis.  The  fewer  the  Itahans  Uving  on  the  peninsula, 
the  weaker  Italy's  claims  to  it.  Tito  also  recognized  that  the  national  tensions  between 
the  Slavic  populations  in  Yugoslavia  were  far  from  over,  especially  in  light  of  the 
Serbian/Croatian  question,  which  was  greatly  exacerbated  during  World  War  II.  The 
state  resettled  Serbs  and  other  non-Croats  into  the  area  in  an  attempt  to  make  Istria  a 
bastion  of  support  for  Yugoslavia  and  Yugoslavism  in  the  face  of  potential  outbursts  of 
Croatian  nationalism 

Tito  also  had  the  problem  of  the  ItaUan  minority  that  did  not  flee  to  Italy  after 
1954.  The  communists  had  to  protect  the  ItaUans  and  at  the  same  time  diffuse  any 
antagonisms  between  the  Slavic  nations  across  the  country.  The  solution  for  Istria 

figures,  there  were  79,573  Italians  of  which  75,773  lived  in  Croatia,  but  many  migrated  after  the  war 
(Stojkovic  and  Martic,  32).  In  1953,  the  population  had  fallen  to  only  175,094  inhabitants  due  to  economic 
and  political  reasons  associated  with  the  new  communist  rule.  By  this  time  much  of  the  Italian  community 
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seemed  to  be  the  stressing  of  multiculturalism  (which  in  many  ways  parallels  the  ideas  of 
communist  internationalism).  Increasingly,  Tito  allowed  for  the  establishment  of  cultural 
institutions,  both  Slavic  and  Italian,  to  maintain  the  loyalty  of  both  ethnic  groups  and 
legitimize  the  new  state. ItaUan  language  schools  were  set  up  as  were  cultural 
institutions  and  an  ItaUan  press, and  Italian  rights  were  fully  guaranteed  when  on  2 
March  1958  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Communists  of  Yugoslavia  affirmed  all 
national  minorities'  rights  in  economic  and  cultural  spheres.     Tito  became  more  and 
more  the  embodiment  of  the  people's  will  for  interaationality  as  well  as  nationality 
(which  did  not  threaten  bigger  communist  ideals),  multiculturaUsm,  world  security,  and 
peace.  And  one  of  the  most  important  factors  Unked  to  Tito  was  his  apparently  active 
poUcy  to  tie  Istria  to  Croatia  economically  and  to  reduce  its  historical  peripherality. 
Thus  Tito  became  the  unifying  factor  between  the  diverse  ethnic  groups  in  Istria  and 
Istria' s  economic  salvation. 

To  keep  the  loyalty  of  the  Istrian  Croats  as  well  as  the  Italians,  the  communists 
allowed  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  cultural/educational  societies,  such  as  the 

had  already  fled,  many  fearing  persecution  (MinCir  (1989),  25).  In  1961,  there  were  approximately 
215,000  Croats  and  15,000  Italians  (2erjavic  (1997),  152). 

'^^  Katarina  Spehniak,  "Prosvjetno-kultuma  politika  u  Hrvatskoj  1945.-1948,"  dhsopis  za  suvremenu 
povijest  25(1)  (1993),  73. 

Stojkovic  and  Martic,  176-189.  However,  such  pieces  as  Stojkovic's  and  Martic's  should  be  taken  with 
some  skepticism  since  they  were  published  in  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s  at  a  time  when 
multiculturality  needed  to  be  stressed  to  redirect  tensions  elsewhere.  Some  Italian  schools  and  cultural 
institutions  were  allowed  to  function,  but  not  on  the  same  scale  as  suggested  by  these  obviously  pro-Tito 
communist  writers. 

Slobodanka  KovaCevic  and  Putnik  Dajic,  Hronologija  Jugoslovenske  krize:  1942.-1993.  godina 
(Belgrade:  Institut  za  evropske  studije,  1994),  14. 

Zdenko  PleSe,  'Tito  u  Istri,  Hrvatskom  Primorju  i  Gorskom  Kotaru  1946.-1979,"  Dometi  izvanredni 
svezak  (1980),  50  and  52.  The  motto  "We  are  Tito's,  Tito  is  us"  was  popular  in  the  early  days  of 
communist  rule. 
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Cakavski  Sabor,  which  were  autochthonous  and  authentic  Istrian  elements  of  the  Croatian 
program.  At  the  same  time,  multiculturality  continued  to  be  promoted,  Istrian  peculiarity 
was  touted,  incorporating  the  ideas  of  democracy  and  ethnic  tolerance,  and  propaganda 
suggesting  that  Istria  was  the  Croatian  door  to  the  West^^^  was  introduced  in  hopes  of 
promoting  the  growing  tourist  industry. 

Istria  remained  mostly  quiet  during  the  late  60s  and  early  70s,  allowing  Tito  to 
recognize  its  disassociation  with  the  nationaUst  Croatian  Spring.  He  pubUcly  claimed 
that  Rijeka  and  Istria  did  not  succumb  to  the  nationalist  euphoria  as  did  Zagreb,  and  that 
the  intelligentsia  in  Zagreb  was  to  blame  for  the  Croatian  Spring.  He  suggested  that 
Rijeka  itself  had  a  Yugoslavian  and  multiethnic  character. However,  the  main  reason 
for  Istria' s  passivity  was  due  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  peninsula.  The  interior 
was  still  underdeveloped  in  comparison  to  the  coastal  areas  where  tourism  had  brought 
new  life  to  the  region,  but  overall,  the  communists  had  improved  the  economy  of  the 
peninsula  and  its  Slavic  majority's  standard  of  living.  All  of  Tito's  efforts  to  build  a 
multiethnic  region  were  partially  successful.  Many  in  Istria,  after  his  death,  saw  their 
homeland  as  a  multicultural,  multinational,  and  polycentric  region  even  in  the  late  1990s 
after  an  HDZ  campaign  to  promote  Croatian  nationalism  over  internationalism, 
multiculturalism,  and  regionalism 

The  final  phase  of  colonization  was  the  colonization  of  the  peninsula  by  the  HDZ 
in  the  early  and  mid-1990s.  As  in  the  previous  two  phases,  significant  identity 
politicization  occurred  throughout  the  period  of  colonization.  The  political  struggles 

Rakovac,  9. 
PleSe,  55. 
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before  hostilities  erupted,  the  desperate  economic  position  of  the  repubUcs,  and  the  war 
itself  facilitated  a  rapid  politicization  of  identity,  which  had  lasting  effects  on  Istria  and 
its  relationship  to  the  remainder  of  Croatia.  During  the  dissolution,  not  all  people  ia 
Croatia,  or  even  the  majority,  became  hard-Une  nationalists,  Croatian  or  otherwise.  This 
was  evident  in  the  case  of  Istria  where  much  of  the  nationalistic  fervor  faded  rather 
quickly  after  the  first  free  election*^^  and  precipitated  a  crisis  of  identity  among  the 
population  of  Istria.  ™  Complicating  the  issue  of  identity  was  the  significant  percentage 
of  individuals  in  Istria  who  identified  themselves  as  "Yugoslavs"  in  previous  censuses 
during  the  communist  era.'^^  The  1981  and  1991  censuses  also  had  another  category  that 
facilitated  many  poUtical  and  ideological  struggles  between  the  new  nationalist  regime 
under  Tudman  and  the  regionaUst  party  that  fully  emerged  in  1990 — regional 
identification  as  the  primary  identity.'^"  These  arguments  even  penetrated  into  the 
scholarly  field  with  nationalist  Croats  trying  to  discredit  the  regionalists'  claims.'^'  Such 


Paul  Mqjzes,  'Travels  in  the  Balkans:  In  Croatia,  neither  war  nor  peace,"  Christian  century  (15-22  June 
1994),  608. 

'^^  Because  of  this  many  began  to  suffer  from  a  crisis  of  identity  as  Yugoslavian  communist  rhetoric  was 
replaced  with  nationalist  propaganda.  The  crises  plaguing  the  area  caused  much  confusion  and  many 
suffered  from  the  massive,  and  sometimes  destructive,  changes.  Two  psychologists,  Eduard  Pavlovic  and 
Marija  VuCic,  even  postulated  that  the  instability  and  war  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia-Hercegovina  and  the  new 
pressure  Istrians  encountered  during  this  time  facilitated  the  appearance  of  a  culture-bound  syndrome, 
deboleza  (Eduard  Pavlovic  and  Marija  Vudic,  "Deboleza:  Culturally  determined  behavior  in  Istria  " 
Psychopathology  30  (4)  ( 1 997),  16. 

Robert  M.  Hayden,  "Imagined  communities  and  real  victims:  Self-determinatim  and  ethnic  cleansing  in 
Yugoslavia,"  Awn'ca/i  ethnologist  23  (1996),  789. 

According  to  Statistidci  Ijetopis,  the  1991  census  reported  106,041  Yugoslavs  in  Croatia  and  45,493 
reported  regional  identity.  Istria  had  the  highest  concentration  of  people  in  Croatia  identifying  themselves 
regionally  with  37,027  of  204,346  (18.12%)  (Statistiiki  Ijetopis  1995  (Zagreb:  Republic  of  Croatia,  1995)). 

An  excellent  example  of  such  a  scholarly  rebuff  to  individual  agency  from  an  HDZ  supporter  was  a 
mostly  statistical  study  of  demographics  by  Stanko  2uljic.  2uljic  claimed,  in  numerous  works  that 
poliUcal  pressures  in  Istria  forced  many  into  claiming  "regional"  as  their  primary  identity.  His' argument 
left  no  room  for  individual  interpretation  of  identity.  He  concluded  that  "mother  tongue"  should  be  used  in 
determming  the  naUonality  of  respondents,  giving  the  Croatian  nation  a  boost  in  the  census  figures 
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intellectual  and  political  arguments  characterized  the  situation  in  Istria  throughout  the 
1990s. 

The  HDZ,  recognizing  the  potential  danger  of  competing  identities  in  Istria, 
attempted  to  Croatinize  the  population  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  Tudman  and  the 
HDZ  began  a  smear  campaign  against  the  regional  movement,  which  focused  on  the  issue 
of  Istria' s  relationship  to  Italy.     This  campaign  began  when  the  HDZ  claimed  that  the 
party  members  of  the  IDS  were  secessionists  "in  the  service  of  Itahan  irredentists  and 
Serbian  agents."  This  was  a  real  concern  for  the  government  since  Istria's  population  of 
250,000  included  30,000  ItaUans,  and  when  Yugoslavia  collapsed  in  1991,  some  of 
Italy's  political  parties  and  the  diaspora  ItaUans  in  the  Trieste  region  questioned  the 
borders  established  by  the  Osimo  Agreement  of  1975.'"  The  HDZ  leadership  also  tried 
to  "impregnate"  the  peninsula  with  politically  loyal  voters  and  displaced  persons  and 
refugees  in  an  attempt  to  undercut  the  opposition's  base  of  support  among  native  Istrians 
and  to  dilute  the  strong  Istrian  cultural  movement.  Following  the  historical  precedents  set 
by  the  Ottomans,  Habsburgs,  Tito,  and  Milosevic,  Tudman  too  recognized  the  importance 
of  "colonization"  and  dilution  of  the  opposition's  power  in  areas  opposed  to  central 
authority. 


Furthermore,  he  suggested  that  future  censuses  should  leave  out  the  "regional"  identity  option.  See  Stanko 
^uljic,  Hrvatska  Istra:  Suvremene  narodnosne  prilike  (Zagreb:  Nakladni  zavod  Globus,  1994);  and  Stanko 
Zuljic  "Regionalizam  i  nardonosno  izjaSnjavanje  u  Istri  1991,  godine,"  Susred  na  draeom  kamenu  19 
(1994):  91-106. 

''^  Tudman  was  quoted  as  saying  in  August  1992,  "we  are  not  going  to  tolerate  either  in  Istria  cr  elsewhere 
any  regional  dismantling  of  Croatia. ...  We  will  honor  Istria's  particularity  ...  but  we  will  not  allow  Croatia 
to  disintegrate  in  any  way  and  especially  not  in  such  a  delicate  area."  This  quote  was  taken  from  Lenard  J 
Cohen,  Broken  bonds:  Yugoslavia's  disintegration  and  Balkan  politics  in  transition.  Z""*  edition  (Boulder- 
Westview  Press,  1995),  370  n30. 


Carmichael  (1996),  262. 
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At  the  beginning  of  his  rule,  Tudman,  in  an  attempt  to  weaken  regional  feeling 
and  alter  the  demographic  balance  in  Istria,  began  the  repatriation  of  20,000  Romanian 
Croats,  who  would  be  for  all  practical  purposes  HDZ  clients.'^''  As  in  much  of  Dahnatia, 
Bosnian  and  Hercegovinan  Croatian  refugees  and  Croatian  displaced  persons  were 
resettled  in  Istria.  These  actions  were  whole-heartedly  approved  by  the  HDZ  hard-liners 
of  Emigre  origin  (mostly  Hercegovinan),'^^  putting  further  pressure  on  political  and 
cultural  regionalism.  The  ruling  party  hoped  that  this  would  promote  a  much  stronger 
national  identity.  The  resettlement  policies  employed  by  the  HDZ  also  allowed  for 
outsider  Croats  with  cUentelistic  ties  to  the  HDZ  and  with  little  knowledge  of  Istrian 
culture  to  skew  election  results  in  favor  of  the  ruling  nationalist  party. These  two 
aspects  will  be  dealt  with  in  greater  detail  later  in  this  work,  but  here  it  suffices  to  say  that 
the  HDZ  failed  in  its  attempts  to  weaken  the  regional  party  and  reduce  the  expression  of 
regional  identity  by  using  poUtical  colonization.  The  Romanian  and  Hercegovinan 
Croats  were  clients  of  the  HDZ,  but  they  did  not  come  in  the  numbers  to  influence  the 
culture  or  poUtics  of  Istria.  Native  Istrians  retained  an  "urban  culture"  influenced  to  a 
great  extent  by  Italy  and  the  West,  and  they  openly  rejected  the  "Balkan  natures"  of  the 
"unwelcome,  wild"'^^  guests  fleeing  the  fighting  and  ethnic  cleansing  in  Bosnia.  In  fact, 
many  interviewees  suggested  that  the  imposition  of  refugees  from  "the  Balkans" 
strengthened  the  regional  nature  of  the  peninsula's  natives  against  the  centraUzation  of 


Vesna  Pusic,  "Croatia  at  the  crossroads,"  Journal  of  democracy  9  (1)  (January  1998),  123. 

Janusz  Bugajski,  Ethnic  politics  in  Eastern  Europe:  A  guide  to  nationality  politics,  organizations,  and 
parties  (Armonk:  The  Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  1994),  65. 

Taken  from  an  interview  with  an  Istrian  student. 
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the  HDZ  and  highlighted  the  multiethnicity  of  Istria.  They  argued  that  the  Hercegovinan 
Croats  were  unicultural  and  unaccepting  of  other  nations  and  customs  and  rejected 
multicultural  overtures. '^^  The  Hercegovinans  were  often  perceived  as  violent  criminals, 
attempting  to  stir  up  animosity  between  Croats  and  native  Serbs  and  Montenegrins,  and 
were  suspicious  of  "western  influences  coming  from  the  Italians."'''' 

So,  what  does  this  section  on  colonization  and  ethnic  poUtics  tell  us?  It  suggests 
that  Istria,  throughout  its  history,  was  a  territory  inhabited  by  numerous  national  and 
cultural  groups.  Every  government  that  held  the  peninsula  used  colonization,  either  to 
increase  the  population  after  periods  of  depopulation  or  to  influence  the  ethnic  nature  of 
the  region.  Only  in  the  mid- 19*  century  did  colonization  of  the  region  take  on  an  overtly 
national  and  poUtical  character.  At  tliis  time,  the  Habsburgs  settled  Italians  into  areas 
already  heavily  populated  by  native  ItaUans  in  order  to  improve  the  economy,  to  pad  the 
electoral  system,  to  ensure  Italian  dominance  in  the  regional  parliament,  and  to  counter 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  Slavic  national  movements  on  the  peninsula  (especially  in 
the  later  quarter  of  the  19*  century).  Such  etlinic  poUtics  took  on  a  virulent  form  with  the 
seizure  of  the  region  by  Italy  and  the  subsequent  seizure  of  power  by  the  fascists  in  the 
mid- 1920s.  Italians  were  brought  into  the  area  to  replace  the  dead  from  WWI  or  the 
Slavs  that  fled  ItaUan  domination.  After  the  Second  World  War,  ethnic  poUtics  once 
again  used  the  vehicle  of  colonization  to  "Slavicize"  Istria,  this  time  by  sending  Slavs 


Regardless  of  where  the  CroaUan  refugees  came  from,  they  were  collectively  and  derogatcyily  referred 
to  as  Hercegovinan.  From  the  interviews,  63%  of  the  respondents  expressed  a  negative  opinion  about 
Hercegovinan  Croats. 

Taken  from  an  interview  with  another  Istrian  student. 
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from  across  Yugoslavia  to  replace  the  fleeing  Italians  and  reduce  the  power  of  Croatian 
nationaUsts.  Tito  hoped  to  make  the  peninsula  a  little  Yugoslavia  with  representatives 
from  Serbia,  Bosnia,  and  Montenegro  Uving  among  native  Croats.  And  finally  Tudman 
settled  cUents  here  in  an  unsuccessful  attenpt  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  IDS.  Ironically, 
instead  of  reducing  the  regional  party's  power,  the  influx  of  "Balkan"  Croats 
strengthened  the  regional  movement  and  gave  the  regionalists  examples  of  "what  [they] 
are  not" — Balkan.  The  refugees  also  gave  Istrians  the  chance  to  prove  themselves 
tolerant  and  multicultural.  After  all,  they  received  the  refugees  with  "open  hearts,"  and 
accepted  a  culture  that  really  did  not  accept  theirs  (even  though  the  Istrians  generally 
were  not  tolerant  of  the  refugees)."*"  So  colonization  and  ethnic  poUtics,  though  not  the 
only  important  processes  that  shaped  the  current  characteristics  of  the  Istrian  peninsula, 
were  the  most  significant  in  illustrating  how  and  why  Istria  was  perceived  as 
multicultural,  tolerant,  and  multilingual  throughout  the  1990s. 


"Pecice  za  izbjeglice,"  Glas  Istre  (2  December  1991),  5  and  HSP  of  Buje-Umag,  "Istra  nece  okrenuti 
leda  hrvatima  iz  srednje  Bosne."  Glas  Istre  (21  October  1993),  15.  Oddly  enough  in  this  second  piece  the 
nghast  party,  the  HSP,  took  a  shot  at  the  IDS,  who  earlier  wanted  to  refuse  the  entry  of  more  refugees.' 
Thus  the  native  rightists,  in  this  case,  became  the  defenders  of  "multiculturality."  The  IDS,  the  vanguard  of 
the  Istrian  regional  movement  and  defenders  of  multiculturality,  would  resist  the  resettlement  of 
"Hercegovinan"  refugees  in  Istria  from  1992. 


CHAPTER  4 

THE  POLITICAL  SCENE  IN  CROATIA  AND  THE  POLITICIZATION  OF  ISTRIAN 

IDENTITY 


The  Fall  of  Communism  and  the  Rise  of  the  HDZ 
The  political  scientist  Janusz  Bugajski  labeled  the  1990s  the  "springtime  of 
ethnicity"  in  Eastern  Europe  due  to  the  resurgence  of  ethnonationalism  and  the 
politicization  of  national  identities.'  The  new  nationalist  parties,  which  formed  across 
this  region,  used  the  poUtical  and  economic  crises  of  the  early  1990s  as  a  justification  to 
overthrow  many  of  the  communist  regimes.  This  was  so  successful  because  the 
nationalist  parties'  poUtical  platforms  and  social  programs  seemed  to  provide  a  sense  of 
historical  legitimacy  and  personal  and  ultimately  group  stability  in  this  period  of 
confusion  and  destabilization.^  Once  in  power  many  of  the  nationalist  or  newly 
nationalist  leaders  knew  little  of  governing,  or  were  one  time  communists  and  only 


Janusz  Bugajski,  xi.  The  definition  of  ethnicity  used  in  this  dissertation  is:  the  consciousness  of  belonging 
with  other  accepted  members  of  a  community  perceived  as  having  special  cultural  traits  with  a  feeling  of  a 
common  origin,  experiences,  and  hista-y.  This  group  interacts  with  members  of  a  wider  society,  who  are 
viewed  as  culturally  different  (W.  Fred  Riggs,  "Ethnicity,  nationalism,  race,  minority:  A  semantlc/onomatic 
exercise  (part  one),"  International  sociology  6  (3)  (1991):  288). 

^  Bugajski,  xii.  Such  crises  were  not  unknown  to  Middle  Europe  and  the  Balkans  during  the  twentieth 
century.  When  societal  changes  and  modemization  put  pressure  on  individuals  and  groups  during  the  last 
two  centuries,  those  affected  had  to  make  self-conscious  decisions  conceming  their  identity  and  group 
membership  (Daniel  Bell,  "Ethnicity  and  social  change,"  in  Nathan  Glazer  and  Daniel  Moynihan  (eds.). 
Ethnicity:  Theory  and  experience  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1975)).  Before  the  problems  of 
modemization  facilitated  the  development  of  larger  national  identities  in  many  areas  of  the  Balkans,  most 
people  defined  their  group  identities  locality  and  by  confession.  National  feeling  only  emerged  among 
these  groups  toward  the  end  of  the  imperial  period  (Bugajski,  xii).  This  point  was  certainly  true  in  Istria 
before  the  mid- 19"*  century. 
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familiar  (or  even  comfortable)  with  a  one-party  system   Because  of  this  unfamiliarity 
with  pluralistic  democracy  and  the  fear  of  the  loss  of  position  and  the  re- submergence  of 
their  renewed  national  identities,  internal  resistance  to  the  nationalist  program  was 
viewed  as  subversive  or  even  traitorous.  Those  who  did  resist  were  seen  as  "outsiders" 
who  did  not  belong  inside  the  "national  territory"  unless  they  openly  expressed  their 
national  identities  to  the  detriment  of  all  other  forms  of  identity.'' 

However,  territorial  belonging  and  nationality  do  not  represent  the  same  thing. 
Territorial  membership  generally  has  been  represented  by  three  identifiable 
classifications:  local,  regional,  and  national.^  Relations  between  these  groups  were 
dynamic  and  depended  on  the  political-economic-social  realities  and  conditions  at  a 
particular  time.  In  some  cases  in  the  emerging  democratic  states,  identification  with  the 
nation  was  the  most  important  feature  of  citizenship,  and  politicization  of  similarities  and 
differences  were  reflective  of  this  growing  trend.^  New  poUtical  elites  increasingly  used 
ethnicity  and  the  crisis  of  identity  to  take  and  maintain  control  of  their  states,  often 
through  means  more  foul  than  fair,  all  the  while  claiming  they  were  basing  the  new 
government  on  models  of  Western  democracy. 

'  Svetozar  Mirkovic  suggested  that  political  pluralism  in  the  Balkans  existed  to  some  extent  only  in  the 
economic  policy  of  the  new  reformers  in  the  late  1980s  and  1990.  Outside  the  realm  of  politics,  pluralism 
and  tolerance  appeared  in  capitalistic  private  life,  individualism,  and  the  dynamic  power  bases  that  formed 
through  permanent  economic  and  political  struggle  because  the  modem  capitalist  system  depended  on  these 
ideas  (Svetozar  Mirkovic,  "Pluralizam  na  balkanski  naCin,"  Dometi  23  (4-6)  (1990),  371-2). 

"  V.  P.  Gagnon,  "Ethnic  conflict  as  an  intra-group  phenomenon:  A  preliminary  framework,"  Reviija  za 
sociologiju  26  (1-2)  (1995),  85-6. 

^  Using  a  similar  classification  of  government  levels— regional,  national,  and  European — the  former  IDS 
leader,  Furio  Radin,  suggested  that  the  national  level  was  the  inferior  one  (Ivan  JakovCic,  Furio  Radin  and 
Dino  Debeljuh,  "Istra,"  Erasmus:  &isopis  za  kulturu  demokracije  (3)  (May  1995),  24).  Many  IDS 
supporters  increasingly  held  this  view  as  the  HDZ  centralized  and  institutionalized  much  of  the  political 
and  economic  system  to  support  its  own  agenda. 

^  Eugen  Pusic,  "Identitet-diverzitet-kapacitet,"  Erasmus  (11)  (1995),  3. 
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It  was  very  difficult  for  post-socialist  societies  to  convert  their  political  systems  to 
those  resemblrag  the  Western  democratic  systems  for  three  reasons:  the  lack  of 
institutional  systems  for  conflict  resolution;  weak  intermediary  organization;  and  the 
presence  of  radicalized  poUtics,  inefficient  government,  and  administration.  Croatia 
exhibited  each  of  these  weaknesses,  especially  radicalized  politics  in  the  years  after  the 
dissolution  of  Yugoslavia.^ 

hi  Yugoslavia,  the  crisis  in  the  communist  parties  facilitated  by  the  rise  of 
Milosevic  and  his  manipulation  of  the  presidential  council,  forced  the  Croatian 
communist  party  to  consider  the  legalization  of  opposition  parties.  Ivica  Racan,  in  an 
attempt  to  divert  discontent  away  from  the  Communist  Party  of  Croatia  and  introduce 
much  needed  reform  in  Yugoslavia,  legalized  multiparty  elections  in  1989.  Racan  and 
the  leaders  of  the  party  were  not  threatened  by  this  move  because  they  believed  that  they 
would  obtain  a  majority  in  a  pluralistic  election.  To  maintain  a  strong  position  within  the 
Croatian  government,  the  party  manipulated  the  election  laws  so  that  the  party  that  won 
the  elections  would  take  an  absolute  majority  in  the  parhament. 

The  first  elections  were  rushed  in  the  hopes  that  no  other  real  platforms  could  be 
developed  by  non-communist  parties;^  however  the  HDZ  had  already  outhned  a  popuUst 
program  Unlike  other  opposition  parties,  the  HDZ  formed  10  months  before  Racan 
legalized  opposition  parties.  The  outcome  of  the  election  was  a  shock  to  the  communists, 
kistead  of  winning  the  victory  they  expected  in  Croatia,  the  HDZ  overwhelmingly  took 

'  Nenad  ZakoSek,  "Odabir  politiCkih  institucija  u  postsocijalizmu  i  formiranje  hrvatskog  politiCkog 
sistema,"  Politidka  misao  29  (1992),  84-9. 

^  Nenad  Bulat  and  Damir  Strelov,  "Dimenzije  politiCkog  prostora  i  izbomi  uCini,"  in  Pohodna  glasaie: 
Izbori  u  Hrvatskoj  1990.-1993  (Split:  Puis,  1995),  315. 
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control  of  the  republic  (except  in  Istria),^  and  began  implementing  its  own  agenda  of 
reform  Because  the  HDZ  was  a  nationalist  party  and  party  leaders  were  inexperienced  in 
a  democratic  system,  it  was  autocratic  and  centraUst  to  maintain  its  rule  in  Croatia.  Thus 
the  democratic  process  so  many  hoped  would  develop  inside  Croatia  slowed  and 
deformed. 

The  resulting  Croatian  politics  tended  to  be  "charismatic"  and  presidential,  with  a 
tendency  toward  authoritarianism  and  cUentelism  as  was  the  Yugoslavian  regime  of  post- 
WWII.  The  new  political  elite  emerging  in  Croatia,  the  Croatian  Democratic  Alliance 
(HDZ),  after  initial  attempts  to  paint  themselves  as  national  liberators,  increasingly  used 
"political  rage"  to  maintain  their  support  base  and  shift  the  political  system  from  one  of 
"nomenklatura  to  chentura."'"  hi  other  words,  the  nepotism,  so  prevalent  in  the 
communist  system  where  political  cronies  were  rewarded  with  political  offices  for  towing 
the  party  line,  was  adapted  and  adopted  by  the  new  ruling  party  in  this  supposedly 
democratic  system  The  nationalist  HDZ  often  awarded  privatization  contracts,  offices  in 
government,  and  other  econoinic  and  poUtical  boons  to  loyal  supporters,  contradicting  the 
tenants  of  market  capitaUsm  " 


'  The  reasons  for  this  will  be  illustrated  later  in  this  chapter. 

^"^Srdan  Vrcan,  "Introduction,"  in  Pohod  na  glasace:  hbori  u  Hrvatskoj  1990.-1993.  (Split:  Puis,  1995), 

"  One  example  of  this  can  be  seen  with  the  appointment  of  Ivan  Herak  to  the  Ministry  of  Tourism  Herak, 
a  onetime  leader  of  the  IDS  and  later  the  HSLS,  switched  his  allegiance  to  the  HDZ,  and  was  rewarded 
with  this  prestigious  post.  Another  example  is  Miroslav  Kutle,  who  made  a  personal  fortune  through  the 
privatization  policy  of  the  HDZ.  His  interests  in  the  Globus  group  media  consortium  were  guaranteed  by 
HDZ  privatization  grants  and  his  reputation  as  a  tycoon  provoked  a  series  of  public  attacks,  leading  to  his 
downfall  in  1999.  See  Draien  Vukov  Colic,  "Sve  za  stranku,  premalo  za  ljude,"  Glas  Istre  (22  January 
1999),  4;  Selvina  Benic,  "Bez  odgovora  na  bitna  pitanja,"  Glas  Istre  (22  January  1999),  4;  and  Jagoda 
Marie,  "Kutli  islekao  rok  trajanja,"  Glas  Istre  (22  January  1999),  20. 
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The  results  of  such  pohtical  inexperience  facilitated  the  development  of  three 
things.  First  was  the  structured  ruling  pohtical  power  of  the  HDZ,  which  was  very 
similar  to  the  old  communist  system    Many  members  of  the  HDZ  hierarchy  had  been 
active  in  the  communist  party  during  Tito's  rule,  including  the  late  Franjo  Tudman,  and 
most  were  influenced  by  the  legacy  of  a  single  party  system     Second  was  the  mass 
mobilization  of  support  for  Tudman  first  in  promising  democratic  reform  and 
decentralization  in  Yugoslavia  in  the  context  of  a  national  movement  and  then  in  the 
dynamic  international  struggle  and  war  after  separation.  The  HDZ  was  able  to  exploit  the 
dangerous  Serbian  question  in  the  Krajina,  and  thus  maintain  a  high  level  of  paranoia  and 
insecurity,''*  especially  among  the  population  bordering  the  rebellious  areas. The  war 
allowed  the  HDZ  to  continue  the  struggle  for  independence  and  unity  by  keeping 
Croatia's  citizens  mass- mobilized  and  making  differing  opinions  difficult  to  express  in 


Chris  Cviic,  "Opozicija  u  lijevim  i  desnim  diktaturama,"  Politico  misao  33  (1)  (1996),  79.  Cviic  also 
suggested  that  Croatia  was  a  limited  democracy  with  a  significant  "democratic  deficit,"  in  which  the 
parliamentary  opposition  played  only  a  small  part  in  changing  the  corruption  and  authoritarianism  of  the 
state.  In  order  for  any  change  to  occur,  it  had  to  be  introduced  from  the  top.  Such  a  situation  had  many 
parallels  with  the  old  communist  regimes  of  Eastern  Europe  (79). 

"  The  former  president  of  Yugoslavia,  then  president  of  the  Croatian  Independent  Democrats,  and  now 
president  of  Croatia,  Stipe  Mesic,  in  1996  claimed  that  Tudman  used  the  same  model  as  Milosevic  to  take 
and  maintain  his  position  of  power  and  in  his  search  to  create  an  ethnically  pure  state.  To  back  up  his 
statement,  Mesic  illustrated  how  Tudman  constantly  attacked  the  Bosnian  Muslims,  his  nominal  allies  in 
the  war  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina,  who  also  happened  to  be  the  biggest  victims  of  Serbian  ethnic  cleansing. 
According  to  Mesic,  Tudman' s  main  goals  were  to  hold  a  position  of  power  in  Croatia  and  generate  and 
maintain  support  of  Croatian  nationalist  radicals  in  Herceg  Bosna  (Nikola  Jelic,  "Autocesta  preko  Bihada 
novi  je  adut  za  podjelu  Bosne!"  Glas  Istre  (8  August  1996),  8-9). 

Tudman  used  this  power  and  cult  of  personality  to  create  and  continuously  maintain  a  base  of  support 
and  popularity  by  inflaming  the  Serbian-Croatian  struggle  (no  compromise).  Thus  the  population  needed  to 
be  constantly  mobilized  to  meet  this  threat  to  the  country's  independence  (Nenad  ZakoSek,  "Organizirani 
interesi  u  Hrvatskoj,"  Erasmus:  dhsopis  za  kulturu  demokracije  (3)  (May  1995),  29). 

The  IDS  claimed  that  dishonest,  predatory  parties  used  the  war  in  Croatia  to  realize  their  goals  in  Istria. 
The  IDS  members  believed  that  these  same  parties  wished  to  destabilize  Istria  with  such  war  rhetoric 
(Selvina  Benic,  "Mimo  protiv  novih  granica,"  Glas  Istre  (5  October  1991),  6). 
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the  media,  or  even  treasonous.'^  Tlius  the  possibihty  of  war  and  the  war  itself  retarded 
the  maturity  of  multiparty  poUtics  in  the  new  state. Third  was  the  inheritance  of  the 
self-management  system,  articulated  only  partially  in  the  new  Croatian  Constitution. 
This  system,  which  was  so  popular  in  the  later  years  of  communist  rule  in  Yugoslavia, 
supposedly  legalized  Croatia's  separation  from  Yugoslavia  smce  it  unplied  that  the 
republic  was  a  willing  participant  in  the  Yugoslavia  confederation.'*  If  the  majority  of 
the  republic's  citizens  wanted  to  separate  from  the  confederation,  the  republic  could  do  so 
legally.  The  popuhst  ideological  identity  of  the  HDZ  raised  the  question  of  efficiency 
and  the  future  existence  of  real  pluralism  in  the  system  Such  concerns  were  exacerbated 
because  of  the  quick  seizure  of  power  and  HDZ  resistance  to  opposition  parties  and 
viewpoints.'^ 


ZakoSek,  "Organizirani,"  29.  Other  scholars  such  as  V.  P.  Gagnon  examined  how  the  new  ehtes  used  the 
media  to  further  their  own  interests  unfairly,  and  forced  many  citizens  into  equating  opinions  not  supported 
by  the  ruling  party  as  treasonous  (Gagnon,  85-6).  In  Croatia,  the  manipulation  of  the  population  was 
accomplished  by  directly  or  indirectly  stifling  opposition  access  to  media,  thus  greatly  reducing  its  abihty 
to  inform  and  mobilize  (89).  The  HDZ  tried  to  weaken  the  opposition  by  shutting  down  'alternative' 
sources  of  information  in  Istria.  The  first  major  incident  occurred  in  August  1990,  when  the  Croatian 
Minister  of  Information  suspended  Pula's  radio  and  television  license  and  dismissed  its  director  (Kenneth 
Basom,  'Prospects  for  democracy  in  Serbia  and  Croatia,"  Eastern  European  quarterly  29  (4)  (Winter 
1995),  517).  When  the  citizens  of  Istria  tried  to  license  a  newer  TV  station,  the  nationalist  government 
awarded  five  licenses  to  "Tudman's  friends,"  and  eventually  they  were  allowed  to  expand  throughout  Istria, 
not  just  in  Pula.  "What  was  supposed  to  be  a  Pula  station  quickly  became  an  Istrian  station  that  took 
Tudman's  view  of  things"  (Stephen  Markovich,  "Democracy  in  Croatia:  Views  from  the  opposition,"  East 
European  quarterly  32  (1)  (Spring  1998),  87).  This  blockage  of  the  public's  access  to  the  realm  of  pohtics 
continued  unabated  throughout  the  HDZ  tenure.  Miko  Tripalo,  too,  suggested  this  was  typical  of  the  HDZ 
owned  media  to  prevent  opposition  opinions  from  being  aired  (Sanja  Modric  and  Igor  Vukic,  "Grubo 
su2anvanje  demokracije,"  Glas  Istre  (8  March  1995),  7).  When  Vera  Stanic  of  the  HDZ  claimed  that 
opposition  parties  had  the  right  to  express  their  opinions  in  the  media,  Mesic  refuted  her  statement  by 
suggesting  that  all  newspapers  except  Novi  list  and  Glas  Istre  were  owned  and  operated  by  the  HDZ 
(Modric  and  Vukic,  7-8). 

Bulat  and  Strelov,  315. 

ZakoSek,  "Organizirani,"  28. 


Bulat  and  Strelov,  315. 


Thus  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  Croatia  switched  coinmuiiist  for 
nationalist  rule  under  a  single,  powerful  party  that  based  its  leadership  role  on  an 
ethnonationalist  fissure  in  a  struggle  for  independence  (national),  pretending  to  represent 
all  of  Croatia.    The  HDZ  mahitained  its  image  as  "authoritarian-populist"  by  claiming 
its  poUtical  power  was  a  symbol  of  national  unity  derived  from  the  existence  of  a 
continuous  historical  statehood  and  ethnic  history  and  politicizing  the  concept  of  national 
identity.  Tudman  used  his  and  the  party's  early  popularity  to  cement  Croatian  loyalty  to 
a  cult  of  personality  with  the  leader  playing  the  role  of  the  Croatian  liberator.  Using  wily 
media  manipulation  and  political  posturing  to  equate  Uberation  and  national  survival  with 
himself  and  his  party,  his  cult  broadened  its  activity  and  attracted  more  followers, 
especially  those  Croats  who  were  outside  of  the  republic.  This  cult  of  personality  was  so 
strong  and  institutionalized  that  after  fours  years  in  office,  Tudman  was  confident  enough 
to  state  that  "if  there  wasn't  Tudman,  there  wouldn't  be  the  HDZ  and  there  wouldn't  be 
Croatia."^' 

Once  the  HDZ  took  power  in  a  newly  independent  country  and  justified  its 
hegemonic  rule  using  the  language  of  Croatian  national  liberation,  Tudman  and  his  party 
institutionalized  and  used  central  rule  as  a  "majority  democracy"  with  a  presidential  head 
to  pursue  its  interests.  The  opposition  parties,  which  had  built  some  base  of  support  by 
1992,  were  at  a  disadvantage  since  they  had  not  successfully  built  networks  as  had  the 
HDZ  before  dissolution.  Thus  they  were  unsuccessful  in  opposing  the  HDZ  in  all  but  a 


ZakoSek,  "Organizirani,"  28-9. 

"Hrvatskqj  treba  stabilan  demokratski  poredak,"  Glas  Istre  (28-30  May  1994),  5. 
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few  regional  victories."   Without  strong  statewide  opposition  parties,  the  HDZ  was  able 
to  solidify  its  power  and  display  its  authoritarian  nature  once  its  dominance  in  the 
political  system  was  secured.    With  such  weak  opposition,  real  democratization  of 
Croatian  poUtics  could  not  proceed  with  any  significant  rapidity.^"* 

But  opposition  to  the  HDZ  existed  even  before  Croatia  won  its  independence.  Of 
course  there  were  the  communists  of  Croatia  who  supported  a  more  economically 
independent  Croatia,  but  did  not  support  the  poUtics  of  separation  and  ethnonationalism. 
Unfortunately,  during  the  first  statewide  multiparty  election  of  1990,  the  HDZ  was  the 
favored  party  because  of  its  position  as  an  established,  well  know  entity,  appealing  to  the 
Croatian  sense  of  national  identity  and  promising  a  great  future  for  Croats.^^  Since  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Croatia  were  Croatian,  such  rhetoric  appealed  to  a  population  that 
both  feared  the  growing  centralization  drive  emanating  from  Serbia  and  suffered  from  a 
severe  and  declining  economic  situation  that  many  blamed  on  the  communist 
government.  Unlike  the  HDZ,  the  Croatian  communists  were  unable  to  politicize  a 


ZakoSek,  "Odabir,"  89. 

Nenad  Zako§ek,  "Nacija  i  opozicija:  Problemi  modemizacije  hrvatskog  druStva,"  PolitiUka  misao  32  (3) 
(1995),  89-90. 

^  Ivo  Banac  criticized  Croatian  politics  in  1995,  claiming  the  HDZ  controlled  government  tolerated  the 
opposition,  but  at  the  same  time  delegitimized  it,  making  it  appear  false  and  untrustworthy.  He  claimed  the 
government  did  not  rule  through  any  recognized  democratic  authority  and  did  not  possess  any  "systematic 
ideology."  Banac  saw  the  only  real  way  to  democracy  was  to  check  nationalism  and  allow  coexistence  in  a 
heterogeneous  society  (Ivo  Banac,  "O  opoziciji,"  Polititka  misao  32  (3)  (1995),  55).  Banac  was  not  alone 
in  his  criticism  of  Croatia  for  its  lack  of  democracy  and  democratic  institutions.  Croatian  political  scientist, 
Mirjana  Kasapovic,  argued  that  the  electoral  system  in  Croatia  was  inadequate  when  compared  to 
"Western"  standards  of  free  elections  and  that  many  voting  methods  used  in  the  elections  up  to  1993,  were 
generally  those  that  favored  the  ruling  party.  She  claimed  the  whole  voting  system  of  Croatia  was 
dominated  by  the  HDZ  (Mirjana  Kasapovic,  Izbomi  i  stranadki  sustav  Republike  Hrvatske  (Zagreb:  Alinea, 
1993),  133).  Also  see  Vrcan  for  more  details. 

However  in  Istria,  "almost  all  of  the  municipal  governments  on  the  Istrian  peninsula  . . .  were  formed  by 
opposition  politicians  who  defeated  HDZ  candidates  in  the  1990  elections"  (Basom,  517),  showing  the  non- 
nationalist  nature  of  the  Istrians  even  within  the  Yugoslavian  federation. 
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Yugoslavian  or  communist  identity,  and  thus  were  unable  to  attract  the  emotive  support 
that  the  main  nationaUst  party  enjoyed.  These  were  the  main  reasons  for  the  HDZ  victory 
over  their  communist  opponents,  who  were  blamed  for  the  numerous  crises  in  the 
emerging  state. 

During  this  period  other  parties  appeared  and  formulated  their  own  agendas  and 
platforms,  some  along  pluralistic  lines  and  others  moving  further  to  the  right  than  the 

27 

HDZ.    An  example  of  the  former  was  a  regional  party  that  lacked  an  etlinic  component 
in  its  program,  but  did  support  more  Croatian  autonomy.  Tliis  party,  the  Istrian 
Democratic  Assembly  (IDS),  was  often  attacked  by  the  HDZ  for  being  separatist  and 
destructive  to  Croatian  national  unity. However,  the  opposition  in  Croatia  traveled  a 
difficult  road  throughout  the  1990s.  They  had  numerous  enemies  from  many  different 
poUtical  orientations.  The  hardest  struggles  for  the  IDS  were  those  against  nationalist 
parties,  especially  the  HSP  (Croatian  Party  of  Rights)  and  the  ruling  HDZ. 

The  most  difficult  struggle  for  the  regionalist  party  came  from  the  HDZ  because 
tliis  ruling  party  instrumentalized  state  institutions  and  national  identity.  Once  the  HDZ 
took  control  of  Croatia  before  the  wars,  it  linked  itself  to  the  nation.  The  party  controlled 
all  apparatuses  of  the  state  including  the  media  and  was  able  to  over-promote  itself 

Mladen  KlemenCic,  "Izbori  u  Hrvatskoj  1990 — elektoralnogeografska  analiza  odabranih  primjera," 
Geograsfski  glasnik  53  (1991),  106-7. 

"  The  main  ultra-rightist  party,  the  Croatian  Party  of  Rights  (HSP),  took  an  even  harder  line  on  minorities 
and  minority  rights,  especially  dealing  with  the  Serbs,  than  did  the  HDZ.  This  party,  and  others  like  it, 
tended  to  do  rather  poorly  in  national  elections.  However,  they  still  received  enough  votes  to  capture  a  few 
parliamentary  seats. 

Fulvio  Suran,  a  histman  at  the  Center  for  Historical  Research  in  Rovinj,  suggested  that  the  ruling 
government  discounted  and  tried  to  weaken  the  concept  of  Istrianity  because  it  did  not  allow  for  an 
unchallenged  national  identity  as  a  primary  identity,  perceived  as  necessary  within  a  nation-state.  They 
therefore  saw  Istrianity  as  a  membership  in  a  non-Croatian  national  group  which  only  caused  strife  and 
tension  between  the  peninsula  and  the  center  (Fulvio  Suran,  "Istrijanstvo  kao  slabiji  (odnosno  jaCi) 
identitet,"  DruStvena  istra^vanja  2  (6-7)  (1993),  769-82. 
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always  getting  the  initiative  on  the  opposition.    Due  to  the  homogenization  of  society 
under  the  HDZ,  attempts  were  made  to  exclude  heterogeneous  elements  from  the  entire 
political  and  social  community.^°  But  in  Istria  the  leading  opposition  party,  the  IDS,  won 
the  support  (though  sometimes  only  tacitly)  of  the  Istrian  people  of  various  nationaUties. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  multiparty  system,  many  Istrians  believed  the  IDS 
movement  represented  a  lesser  of  two  evils  to  Istrian  voters.^'  Many  were  frightened  that 
the  HDZ,  which  had  poUticized  the  issue  of  national  identity,  would  attack  the  validity  of 
a  renewed  and  increasingly  vibrant  Istrian  identity  that  emerged  during  the  euphoric 
period  of  liberation  during  the  late-80s  and  1990.  Threats  of  violence  between  the 
republics  of  Yugoslavia  grew  with  the  victories  of  nationalist  parties  in  the  first  elections. 
Once  these  victories  were  ensured  the  new  governments  rushed  referenda  on  increased 
autonomy  and  secession,  which  helped  to  exacerbate  the  economic  and  political  stability 
crises  that  were  increasingly  linked  to  politicized  national  identities.  Inside  Istria  itself, 
regionalism  strengthened  in  an  attempt  to  disassociate  the  peninsula  from  the  nationalist 
struggle  and  protect  the  rather  well-developed  economy  from  total  disintegration. 
Though  not  started  by  the  IDS  itself,  the  party  would  eventually  become  the  forerunner  of 


There  were  only  two  major  independent  media  sources  of  any  significance  operating  in  post-separation 
Croatia:  Novi  list  from  Rijeica  and  Glas  Istre  from  Pula.  Until  about  1993,  when  Slobodna  Dalmacija  was 
all  but  taken  over  by  the  HDZ,  it  provided  a  more  or  less  balanced  account  of  issues  in  its  pages.  This 
dramatically  changed  after  Miroslav  Kutle,  an  HDZ  backed  tycoon,  took  over  the  paper  and  fired  many  of 
its  non-HDZ  reporters.  Glas  Istre,  during  the  break-up  of  Yugoslavia,  was  pro-Croatian  with  only  a  few 
articles  about  the  IDS  and  regional  movements  in  the  early  days.  Generally  and  consistently,  except  in 
some  letters  to  the  editor  and  some  pro-Croatian  pieces,  virulent  Croatian  nationalism  was  ridiculed  and 
mildly  denounced  by  the  majority  of  articles  published  in  its  pages.  For  the  most  part,  the  paper  published 
all  sides  of  an  issue  or  issues  but,  like  other  newspapers  inside  Croatia,  was  highly  critical  of  the  Serbian 
national  movement  in  the  Krajina.  Later,  the  paper  criticized  the  IDS  (because  of  its  almost  monopolistic 
control  of  local  and  regional  political  institutions)  and  the  HDZ,  seeming  to  take  a  middle  course  between 
the  two.  However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  paper's  general  outlook  tends  to  be  regional. 

Zvonko  Posavec,  'Parlamentama  opozicija,"  Polititka  misao  32  (3)  (1995),  9. 

Goran  Prodan,  "Pulski  sluCaj  dobar  je  za  razvoj  demokracije  u  Istri,"  Glas  Istre  (19  October  1996),  10. 
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the  regional  movement,  politicizing  and  popularizing  tliis  renewed  sense  of  regional 
identity  and  belonging. 

Establishing  the  IDS  and  Forming  its  Platform 
The  IDS  was  estabUshed  in  February  1990  with  its  headquarters  in  Pula.  In  order 
to  justify  the  existence  of  the  party,  the  founders  suggested  that  Istria  had  a  distinct 
history,  culture,  and  identity  and  that  the  regional  identity  was  a  "symbiosis  of  Slavic, 
Latin,  and  Germanic  cultures,  and  historically  it . . .  benefited  from  a  large  measure  of 

32 

autonomy."    In  the  original  Programmatic  Declaration  of  the  Istrian  Democratic 
Assembly  (1990),  three  main  points  outlined  the  goals  of  the  new  political  party.  First, 
the  party  supported  a  parliamentary  system  based  on  multiparty  democracy  within  a 
federal  and  socialist  Yugoslavia.^^  Second,  the  IDS  linked  itself  to  what  it  perceived  as 
Western  and  Central  European  hberalism  and  humanism,  including  the  trend  toward 
regional  identity  and  devolution  of  power  from  the  national  to  regional  and  local  levels. 
Third,  it  supported  and  encouraged  the  unique  nature  of  Istrian  identity,  defined  as  a 
multiethnic,  multilingual,  and  multicultural  phenomenon,  based  on  the  peninsula's 
historical  experience  of  multiethnic  coexistence.  As  a  part  of  this  concept  of  protecting 
individual  and  group  identity,  the  party  also  supported  the  guarantee  of  free  expression  of 


Bugajski,  65. 

"  This  loyalty  to  Yugoslavia  changed  rather  quickly  when  Croatia  and  Slovenia  voted  to  begin  the 
accelerated  process  leading  to  secession  on  25  June  1991.  The  republics  pursued  this  course  of  action 
because  of  the  pressure  from  the  Serbian  Communist  Party  to  increase  centralization.  The  next  day, 
Yugoslavian  army  troops  moved  into  Slovenia  to  seize  control  of  the  "rebel"  republic.  Once  the  threat  of 
violence  became  a  reality,  IDS  party  officials  openly  supported  Croatian  secession  and  the  demilitarization 
of  the  peninsula. 
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national  as  well  as  regional  identities,  especially  those  of  minority  nations.^''  This 
appealed  to  those  resident  Serbs,  ItaUans,  mixed  nationals,  and  regionalists  who  saw  a 
monocultural  Croatian  society  as  a  threat  to  their  identities.  Thus  the  IDS  began  as  a 
party  concerned  with  securing  the  right  of  self-identity  and  Istrianity  and  to  secure  more 
local  control  of  the  region's  poUtics  and  economy  in  the  tradition  of  the  self-management 
characteristic  of  the  later  Tito  years.  The  party's  initial  platfonn  was  based  loosely  on  the 
regional  movements  of  Western  European  countries,  especially  the  non-Basque  Spanish 
and  German  movements  of  the  1980s.  The  party's  main  goal  always  included  a  push  for 
autonomy,  with  no  sanction  of  separatist  goals,  emphasizing  multiethnicity  and  the 
polycentrality  of  the  Istrian  people.''^  The  party's  platform  became  stronger  and  a  bit 
more  confrontational  as  the  crisis  of  the  Serbian  Krajina  flared  in  May  1991. 

As  national  tensions  erupted  into  violence  in  Knin  and  Borovo  Selo,  the  Serbian 
Democratic  Party  (SDS)  proclaimed  the  creation  of  an  Autonomous  Serbian  Krajina, 
which  was  supported  by  the  JNA  in  northern  Dalmatia  and  Slavonia.  In  response  to  this 
escalation  of  ethnonational  violence,  the  IDS  released  another,  updated  version  of  its 
programmatic  mission  emphasizing  five  general  points.  First,  it  reaffirmed  its 
commitment  to  European  liberaUsm,  democracy,  and  civil  sovereignty,  aU  of  which 
guaranteed  the  liberty,  property,  and  human  rights  of  the  peninsula's  inhabitants.  Second, 
the  party  declared  its  increased  support  for  regionalism.  It  rejected  all  forms  of 
centraUsm,  championed  local  rule,  and  stated  its  intent  to  protect  the  concept  of  Istrianity, 
defined  in  part  as  the  cultural  legacy  of  the  Slavic- Venetian  culture  of  the  peninsula. 

Programska  deklaracija  IDS-a,  1990. 
Banovac  (1996),  281. 
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Third,  it  openly  rejected  the  nation-state  concept,  but  suggested  that  the  state  should 
remain  as  a  symbolic  political  unit  protecting  the  sovereignty  of  its  citizens  and 
guaranteeing  economic  and  social  developments  within  its  prescribed  territory.  Support 
for  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic  of  Croatia  was  also  impUed  in  this  tenant. 
Fourth,  with  the  mcreased  worries  of  violence  and  instability  in  the  disintegrating 
Yugoslavia,  especially  in  the  Serbian  Krajina,  the  party  suggested  that  Istria  become  a 
demilitarized  zone  to  lessen  the  threat  of  violence  and  to  promote  peace,  a  necessity  for  a 
healthy  and  vibrant  economy. At  the  time  of  the  referendum,  the  IDS  worked  toward  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  burgeoning  problems  of  Yugoslavia. The  leaders  of  the  IDS 
even  asked  Yugoslavia,  Slovenia,  Croatia,  and  the  UN  to  protect  the  people  of  Istria  and 
their  regional  identity.  They  clauned  that  Istrians  did  not  want  to  participate  in  a  violent 
ethnonational  struggle  and  did  not  want  to  pay  for  international  involvement  in  a  war, 
which  would  disrupt  Istrian  lives  and  the  economy.^^  And  fifth,  the  initial  concept  of 
Istria  as  a  transborder  region  was  formally  adopted.  This  concept  included  the  resistance 
to  the  alteration  and  strengthening  of  international  borders  and  suggested  a  futiire 
program  where  state  borders  in  Europe  would  become  irrelevant  as  democratization  and 
ideas  of  increased  regional  cooperation  grew.  Regions  would  play  a  significant  role  in 

Programska  deklaracija  Islarskog  demokratskog  sabora,  1991.  As  early  as  March  1991,  the  IDS  stood 
for  a  demilitarized  Istria  and  an  open  society.  It  also  stood  for  open  migration  into  areas  unaffected  by  the 
war  ("Prezentiran  IDS  u  dajli,"  Glas  Istre  (18  March  1991),  8),  but  would  later  change  its  tune  when 
Tudman  used  the  refugees  and  displaced  persons,  most  of  whom  looked  to  the  HDZ  for  monetary  support 
and  relocation,  for  political  advantage.  The  party  also  expressed  the  distaste  that  many  Istrians  felt  toward 
the  "barbarous"  and  "uncouth"  Croats  from  Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

"  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  May  1991,  94.8%  of  Istrians  voted  for  independence  and  sovereignty  of 
the  Croatian  state  (Selvina  Benic,  "JakovCic:  Vlada  mora  hitno  predloiiti  strategiju  priblizavanja  hrvatske 
EU,"  Glas  Istre  (3  November  1998),  6). 

V.  Medvedec,  "Istru  zaStititi  od  rata,"  Glas  Istre  (14  May  1991),  4.  The  IDS  continued  to  call  for  an  end 
to  the  war  and  the  withdrawal  of  Yugoslavian  troops  from  Croatian  soil  (Davor  SiSovic,  "Prestanak  rata— 
preduvjet  novih  izbora,"  Glas  Istre  ( 1 2  January  1 992),  4). 
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establishing  and  maintaining  peaceful  cooperation  between  nations,  thus  making  "hard" 
state  boundaries  unnecessary.  With  the  increase  in  political  sovereignty  for  regions  in 
such  a  system,  the  party  supported  the  creation  of  a  unified  European  territory,  governed 
by  a  democratically  elected  parUament  of  Europe,  in  which  regions  would  make  a 
significant  contribution.^^ 

The  IDS  support  of  the  creation  of  a  transregional/transborder  territory  of  Istria 
increasingly  became  a  major  objective  of  the  party.  There  were  two  main  reasons  for 
this.  First,  the  party  recognized  that  a  transborder  policy  would  benefit  the  region 
economically.  Second,  as  a  transborder  Euroregion,  Istria,  and  theoretically  Croatia  as 
well,  would  increasingly  draw  closer  to  Europe  by  participating  in  the  Council  of 
Regions,  an  organization  playing  a  more  active  and  expansive  role  in  the  EU  during  the 
1980s  and  early  90s.''°  Such  participation  would  legitimize  the  party's  claun  for 
increased  regional  autonomy  within  Croatia  and  could  possibly  draw  Western  European 
support  for  the  regional  program  Many  times  the  leaders  of  the  IDS  openly  promoted 
their  plans  for  creating  a  territory  of  this  sort,  often  countering  the  ruling  party's 
opposition  to  such  a  transborder  region  and  supposed  loss  of  state  sovereignty.""  To  tie 
regional  programs  to  Western  Europe,  Ivan  Jakovcic  made  the  claim  that  regionalism  and 
regionalization  were  growing  trends  in  the  democratic  European  states.  He  suggested 

Programska  deklaracija  Istarskog  demokratskog  sabora,  1991. 

JakovCic  claimed  in  his  interview  that  the  Council  of  European  Regions  developed  because  of  the 
inherent  centralism  within  a  nation-state  and  the  nation-state's  continued  dominance  in  the  legislative  and 
economic  decision  making  in  the  EU  (JakovCic,  Radin,  and  Debeljuh,  25). 

In  an  effort  to  explain  the  state's  resistance  to  the  creation  of  such  an  economic  and  cultural  zone,  Dino 
Debeljuh  suggested  that  Croatian  pohticians  did  not  understand  the  transborder  policy,  and  thus  spread  a 
negative  representatiai  of  regionalism  and  regionalization  to  the  wider  Croatian  population,  demonizing 
the  concept  (Jakovdic,  Radin,  and  Debeljuh,  13).  This  resistance  was  often  touted  as  regressive  and 
reactionary,  and  not  characteristic  of  modem  European  democracy. 
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that  such  a  modern  European  resolution  was  based  on  the  European  charter  on 
transborder  collaboration  from  the  1980  Madrid  meeting  in  wliich  a  regional  plan  was 
accepted.  Soon  after  this  meeting,  transborder  territories  were  defined  by  the  European 
Economic  Community.''^  He  legitunized  the  IDS'  goals  in  this  endeavor  by  claiming  that 
transborderism  was  an  old  concept,  which  historically  eased  tensions  between  states  and 
did  not  artificially  limit  identity  to  the  state  or  nation.  This  idea  demanded  toleration 
(supposedly  a  major  characteristic  of  Istrian  identity),  was  very  modem  and  European, 
and  would  bring  Croatia  closer  to  Europe.'*''  He  continued  by  saying  that  the  European 
character  of  transregionalism  was  clearly  evident  in  two  documents:  the  European 
document  on  the  Europe  of  Regions  and  the  IDS  declaration  that  Istria  was  an  Euroregion 
of  this  type.'*^ 

Jakovcic  presented  the  IDS  plan  to  achieve  its  transborder  and  regionalization 
goals  in  very  simple  and  understandable  terms.  First,  Istria  had  to  be  included  in  an 
Alpine- Adriatic  macroregion,  linking  parts  of  Croatia,  Slovenia,  Austria,  and  Italy.  For 
this  to  happen,  Croatia  had  to  look  forward  and  accept  the  idea  of  transborder  territories, 
as  have  all  other  EU  states  (in  theory  of  course),  and  that  the  EU  intended  to  strengthen 
this  body  further  in  the  upcoming  years."*^  Such  a  move,  according  to  the  IDS  president, 

''^  JakovCic,  Radin  and  Debeljuh,  1 1-2. 
Ibid,  12. 

Ibid,  17.  By  comparing  the  two  documents  to  one  another  in  such  a  positive  light,  he  linked  Istria  to  the 
West  politically  and  in  the  liberal  tradition.  Thus  Croatian  nationalists  could  not  claim  that  regionalism 
was  a  backward,  separatist  movement. 

*^  Ibid,  26.  This  was  primarily  wishful  thinking  on  JakovCic's  part,  and,  not  as  some  believe,  an  open  lie  to 
the  Croatian  and  Istrian  public.  In  the  early  and  middle  90s,  there  was  a  group  who  pressured  the  EU  to 
increase  the  Council  of  Region's  power  and  influence  in  the  decision  making  process  of  the  legislative 
body.  However,  support  for  this  eroded  in  the  late  1990s  due  in  part  to  the  German  Lander's  increased 
disinterest  in  the  council  and  the  regional/national  movement  associated  with  the  terrorist  Basque 
movement  in  Spain. 
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would  include  Croatia,  or  at  least  bring  it  closer  to  the  West  and  in  a  much  more  timely 
fashion  than  Croatia  could  achieve  by  resisting  regionalization  based  on  popular 
indigenous  support/^  To  put  increased  pressure  on  the  HDZ  controlled  government  in  its 
aim  to  create  this  open  region,  the  IDS  participated  in  a  number  of  coalition  tickets, 
which  ran  in  the  1992,  1993,  and  1995  elections,  and  was  a  founding  member  of  the 
Association  of  Regional  parties  of  Croatia."*^ 

Also  as  a  transborder  Euroregion,  the  IDS  suggested  that  Istria  would  benefit  in 
three  other  ways.  First,  open  borders  and  regional  organization  could  potentially  solve 
many  of  the  environmental  problems  long  ignored  by  the  communist  states  during  the 
Cold  War.  The  party  suggested  that  better  cooperation  between  states  was  needed  to 
resolve  such  problems,  which  threatened  all  states'  and  citizens'  wellbeing.'*^  Second, 
economically  the  region  would  benefit  by  increasing  business  through  lowering  tariffs  on 
imports,  thus  reducing  costs  and  spurring  increased  trade.  Without  the  problems 
associated  with  hard  borders,  the  tourist  industry,  so  important  to  all  three  countries, 
which  administered  a  part  of  Istria,  would  attract  more  Western  foreigners  and  their  hard 


Ibid,  18  and  26. 

Ibid,  21.  Early  on,  the  IDS  attempted  to  make  agreements  with  other  emerging  regional  parties.  As 
early  as  November  1991,  it  made  preliminary  contacts  with  regional  groups  in  Osijek  (Eni  Ambroiic,  "Istra 
kao  inlerrepubliCkaregija?"  Glas  Istre  (15  November  1991).  4),  hoping  to  show  the  Croatian  population 
Istria' s  concern  with  areas  under  fire.  Years  later,  JakovCic  and  Miko  Tripalo  collaborated  on  a  meeting  to 
discuss  regionalism.  The  IDS  and  Tripalo' s  ASH  wanted  to  foster  better  relations  between  the  two.  Both 
parties  supported  the  promotion  of  a  heterogeneous  society,  an  established  and  recognized  regional  identity, 
local  self-rule,  and  denounced  the  totalitarianism  of  the  HDZ.  In  this  way,  the  regions  would  become 
stronger,  making  the  entire  state  stronger,  thus  integrating  all  people  in  a  state  of  pro-democratic 
instituUons  ("Regionalizam  sredstvo  integracije,"  Glas  hire  (19  May  1995),  18). 

Jakovdic,  Radin,  and  Debeljuh,  19. 
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currency.  The  party  even  claimed  that  the  imposition  of  new  barriers  would  reduce  the 
peninsula's  tourist  industry  by  30  to  40%.''^ 

Tliird  and  most  importantly  for  the  party,  the  concept  of  transborderism  was 
another  vehicle  for  the  poUticization  of  regional  identity.  In  order  to  acconplish  this 
objective,  the  party  members  made  the  claim  that  Istrianity  was  not  a  threat  to  state 
borders,  but  instead  promoted  understanding  and  communication  through  the  concept  of 
transborderism  and  transregionalism.^°  Very  early  in  its  program  the  EDS  protested  the 
changes  in  borders  of  the  county  of  Istria  claiming  Istria  was  a  "natural  geographic, 
historical  and  cultural  entity,"  and  a  re-drawing  of  borders  would  be  a  "historical 
catastrophe"  for  Istrians.^'  Instead  of  hardening  the  borders  running  through  Istria,  they 
posited  that  open  borders  were  advantageous  to  all  people,  the  states  involved,  and 
regional  identity  as  well.  Supposedly  transregionalism  made  possible  the  concept  of 
unity  among  ItaUans,  Slovenes,  and  Croats  as  it  always  had  been  in  this  region.  Since  the 
party  wanted  to  promote  Istria  as  a  multiethnic,  multicultural,  and  multilingual  entity  to 
the  West,  it  should  stand  as  an  example  to  the  world.^^  To  aid  in  quicker  development  of 
such  an  Euroregion,  the  EDS  and  the  Socialists  of  the  Venetian- Julian  region  (SVJR) 
agreed  to  try  to  make  Istria  an  "economic  and  cultural  laboratory"  within  Croatia.  To 
stave  off  the  accusations  that  the  EEDZ  government  was  bound  to  make,  the  SVJR 

Goran  Prodan,  "Protiv  granica  u  Istri,"  Glas  Istre  (12  December  1991),  8. 

And  at  the  same  time  promoted  decentralization  and  further  contact  with  the  West  (JakovCic  Radin  and 
Debeljuh,  16-7). 

Benic  (5  October  1991),  6.  The  IDS  of  Slovenia  and  Croatia  continually  protested  the  hard  division  of 
Istria  with  a  solid  international  border,  claiming  that  the  Istrian  people  of  three  different  cultures  and 
languages  would  be  permanently  divided,  thus  hurting  the  unique,  rich,  and  tolerant  culture  and  economy 
of  the  area.  I^thermore,  established  borders  would  divide  people  who  wanted  to  maintain  cultural  unity 
("Protest  protiv  podjela  naroda,"  Glas  Istre  (21  October  1991),  10). 

"  Benic  (5  October  1991),  6. 
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actively  supported  the  drive  for  Italy  to  recognize  Croatia  as  an  independent  state  of 
Europe  "  which  the  Italian  government  did  on  15  January  1992.^''  Thus  the  concept  of 
Istria  as  a  cultural  laboratory  of  cooperation  and  tolerance  sprang  from  these  early 
notions  and  this  image  was  often  evoked  throughout  the  1990s. 

Even  with  all  the  politicking  and  politicizing  of  identity  within  Istria,  the  leaders 
of  the  regional  movement  believed  that  help  from  tlie  West  was  needed  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  HDZ  and  integrate  the  peninsula  into  Western  Europe  more 
successfully.  It  was  generally  believed  that  none  of  their  goals  could  be  achieved  without 
some  outside  pressure  on  Croatia  for  more  democratization.  So  the  IDS  and  the 
supporters  of  regionalism  increasingly  appealed  to  the  West  for  help  in  realizing  their 
programs.  One  way  to  do  so  was  to  meet  with  Western  organizations,  explaining  not 
only  the  situation  in  Istria,  but  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  as  well.  In  one  such  instance, 
IDS  representatives  met  with  Western  European  and  American  representatives  from  the 
Aspen  Institute  of  Berlin.  Jakovcic,  as  he  did  many  times  with  numerous  European 
representatives,  explained  Istria' s  need  for  regionalization  to  these  Westerners.  He 
claimed  that  Istria  was  not  Balkan  but  had  an  important  role  in  the  future  stabilization  of 
the  region. All  the  IDS  justifications  and  appeals  to  democratic  reason  were  employed 
during  the  meeting,  beginning  with  the  assertion  that  Istria  should  be  used  to  integrate 
Croatia  with  Europe.  Recognizing  the  growing  distaste  and  horror  the  West  displayed 

Ambroiic  (15  November  1991),  4. 

^*  "Dekreti  Italije  vec  potpisani,"  Glas  Istre  (15  January  1992),  2. 

This  shows  JakovCic  held  opinions  that  Milica  Bakic-Hayden  deemed  "nesting  orientalism"  from  her 
article,  "Nesting  orientalisms:  The  case  of  the  former  Yugoslavia,"  Slavic  review  54  (4)  (1995),  917-31. 
This  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  and  analyzed  in  the  next  chapter  dealing  with  perceptions  of 
identity. 
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concerning  the  events  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina,    the  IDS  represented  itself  as  against 
hard,  national  borders  and  unthinking  nationalism^^  But  the  IDS  plans  for  using 
transregionalism  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  EU  suffered  a  defeat  after  receiving  a 
disappointing  letter  from  the  Council  of  Europe.  In  it  the  IDS  was  informed  that  Croatia 

CO 

would  not  be  included  into  the  Council  until  it  accepted  some  conditions  for  inclusion. 
Such  news  came  as  a  shock  to  many  in  the  IDS.  It  seemed  to  the  party  members  that 
along  with  Serbia,  Croatia  would  be  the  last  country  to  enter  Europe.^^  But  the  resolution 
of  the  party  to  continue  in  its  pursuit  of  making  Istrian  a  "modem  region"  in  the 
framework  of  a  "modern  European  region"  did  not  waver. 

Still  the  IDS  seemed  not  to  have  a  defined  ideology  in  its  struggle  for  autonomy 
and  European  involvement  in  the  increasingly  belligerent  struggle.^^  According  to 
Jakovcic,  a  president  of  the  party  since  the  early  90s  and  as  of  early  2001  the  Minister  of 
European  Integration,  the  IDS  had  a  practical  pragmatic  program  without  a  defined 
ideology.  Istria  did  not  fit  a  single  political  family  in  that  the  coast  tended  to  be  leftist 

"  The  party  knew  that  the  image  of  Croatia  in  the  world  media  was  not  positive  (Snjezana  Pavic,  "U  Istri 
nema  straha  od  kroatizacije,"  Glas  hire  (12  November  1993),  13). 

Nenad  Klapeic,  "RegionaUzacija  po  uzoru  na  europske,"  Glas  Istre  (8  December  1995),  6. 

One  problem,  which  was  entirely  out  of  the  IDS'  hands,  was  the  question  of  the  dishonored  Zagreb 
elections  that  clearly  showed  that  Croatian  democracy  was  at  best,  questionable  (Galrijela  Galic,  Tatjana 
Uvodic-IveSa,  and  Nino  Dula,  "Paket  kriviCnih  zakona— trece  Citanje,"  Glas  Istre  (16  March  1996),  5). 

This  disappointment  was  blamed  on  the  fascist  nature  of  the  HDZ  and  its  rule  in  Croatia.  This  subject 
came  up  in  a  conversation  the  author  had  at  the  IDS'  ninth  founding  day  celebration  with  Ivan  JakovCic  and 
Emil  Soldatic.  They  claimed  that  the  HDZ  used  the  same  fascist  methodology  as  Mediar  before  the  Slovak 
elections  in  1998.  Because  of  these  methods,  Croatia  would  wait  even  Imger  for  EU  candidacy.  They  also 
accused  the  HDZ  of  ruling  like  a  mob  syndicate. 

Benic  (3  November  1998),  6. 

According  to  the  vice-president  of  the  party,  Dino  Debeljuh,  the  IDS,  unlike  its  national  counterparts, 
was  not  inclined  toward  a  big  ideology.  However,  it  had  a  clearly  defined  Westem  European  ideology 
because  Istrians  were  a  Westem  culture.  Thus,  Istria  would  set  a  good  example  of  multiculturalism  and 
tolerance  for  all  of  Europe  on  its  own  terms  (JakovCic,  Radin,  and  Debeljuh,  19). 
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and  social  democratic  while  the  central  part  was  Christian  democratic.  According  to 
Jakovcic,  the  IDS  wanted  to  be  a  movement  for  everyone  in  Istria,  who  respected  human 
rights,  the  right  of  language,  was  antifascist,  accepted  the  concept  of  personal  property, 
supported  free  media,  strove  for  decentralized  rule,  accepted  different  values  inside  of 
Istria,  and  approved  of  the  creation  of  a  regional  and  economic  sohdarity.^^  Thus  the 
party  needed  to  further  define  and  defend  how  it  wanted  to  pursue  its  growing  platform 
and  strategies  for  the  future  of  Istria. 

A  pinnacle  year  in  the  liistory  of  the  IDS  and  its  program  of  politicizing  regional 
identity  was  1994.  The  party  released  four  important  documents  further  delineating  the 
path  the  party  wished  to  take  in  the  struggle  for  increased  autonomy  and  Western 
recognition  and  involvement  in  the  upcoming  years.  Tlie  first  important  declaration  was 
released  to  define  the  broader  changes  in  its  political  and  economic  goals.  The 
Declaration  on  the  Democratization  of  the  RepubUc  of  Croatia  set  out  three  main  points, 
which  were  integral  to  the  party's  later  program  First,  the  party  refuted  the  claims  that  it 
was  secessionist.  It  declared  that  Croatia  should  remain  united  and  be  a  community  of 
citizens  without  regard  to  national  membership  or  particularities.  It  suggested  that  the 
national  government's  duties  and  responsibilities  were  to  protect  its  citizen's  rights, 
especially  those  of  minorities,*'^  guarantee  the  tenets  of  freedom,  rule  by  a  parUament 
making  central  decisions  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  provide  an  independent  judicial 
system,  and  see  to  fair  privatization  of  the  economy  and  economic  growth.  Second,  it 
reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  the  autonomy  of  the  region  and  pursuing  local  legislative 


Including  Italians  and  the  increasingly  ethnic  character  of  the  Istrian  regional  group. 
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rule  that  would  distinguish  between  the  state  and  the  region  because  such  tenets  provided 
the  state  as  a  whole  with  additional  security  to  protect  democracy.^''  Tliird,  the  IDS 
reafFurned  its  antifascist  position  and  suggested  the  removal  of  all  symbols  of  the  NDH 
(the  kidependent  State  of  Croatia,  a  fascist  state  allied  to  Nazi  Germany  during  World 
War  II)  for  current  Croatian  symbols.  It  linked  Istrian  history  with  the  struggle  against 
fascism,  including  Ante  Pavelic's  fascist  state,  calling  for  the  evils  of  previous  fascist 
systems  (and  the  totalitarianism  of  the  early  Tito  years)  to  be  remedied.  This  righting  of 
wrongs  of  the  past  included  the  fair  compensation  and  return  of  names  and  property  taken 
away  durmg  the  previous  systems. 

Later  that  year  the  party,  concerned  with  the  numerous  foreign  press  reports  of 
Croatian  supported  ethnic  cleansing  in  Bosnia,  stepped  up  its  regionalization  campaign  in 
the  hopes  of  drawing  Western  support  for  increased  decentralization  and  forcing  Croatia 
to  accept  more  and  more  democratization.  The  next  document,  the  Declaration  on  the 
Regional  Organization  of  the  Republic  of  Croatia,  outlined  these  goals  suggesting  how  a 
regional  program  would  work  in  Croatia.  This  document  brought  the  struggle  between 
the  powers  of  nationalism  (centraUsm)  and  regionalism  to  a  higher,  more  combative 
level.  The  document  emphasized  three  main  goals  of  the  party.  First,  the  party 
recognized,  emphasized,  and  pledged  to  protect  the  differences  and  peculiarities  of 
different  groups  and  regions  in  Croatia.  The  IDS  suggested  that  Croatia  was  composed 
of  six  to  eight  regions  and  numerous  cities  of  special  status,  recognized  by  regional  and 

^  In  this  same  year,  the  IDS  affirmed  that  local  self-rule  was  built  into  the  Istrian  constitution,  justifying 
the  party's  platform  to  secure  regional  and  local  self-rule  (Selvina  Benic,  "Istra  u  skupStini  evropski  regija  " 
Glas  htre  (22  September  1994),  7). 

"  Deklaracija  o  demokratizaciji  Republike  Hrvatske,  1994.  This  final  point  on  restitution  to  those  non- 
fascist  Italians  who  fled  the  peninsula  with  the  ascent  of  the  communist  government  would  draw  fire  from 
nationalists  in  Croatia. 
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municipal  statutes,  whose  level  of  independence  should  be  detennrned  in  accordance  with 
the  Western  European  experience.  It  called  for  these  guarantees  in  the  constitution  of 
Croatia. Second,  the  party  sought  to  implement  regionalization  and  regional  programs 
based  on  the  perceived  European  experience  and  reaUties.  European  documents  on  these 
topics  were  to  be  used  as  models  to  regulate  the  rights  of  the  local  and  regional 
communities.^^  Third,  the  party  attempted  to  undermine  the  continued  claims  of  the 
HDZ,  HSP,  and  other  right-wing  parties  that  the  regional  parties  were  attempting  to  carve 
up  Croatia,  placing  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  neighboring  nation- states,  or 
declaring  outright  statehood  for  the  regions  in  question.  It  did  so  by  recognizing  the 
Croatian  state's  right  to  control  the  national  defense,  foreign  affairs,  some  internal  affairs, 
implementation  and  regulation  of  a  unifonn  monetary  system,  and  an  independent  federal 
judiciary.  However,  the  IDS  claimed  that  all  other  unspecified  activities  should  be 
devolved  to  the  regional  and  local  levels  (subsidiarity). 

Within  this  second  document,  the  EDS  also  sought  the  guarantee  of  four  basic 
rights  to  the  region  in  this  devolution.  First,  the  counties  of  Croatia  (zupanije)  would 
build  and  organize  the  regional  system  in  a  functional  democracy  without  undue  pressure 
from  the  state  level.  Second,  the  state  would  surrender  part  of  its  authority  and  property 
within  the  regions  and  lawfully  recognize  regional  institutions.  Third,  the  region  would 
build  a  system  of  corresponding  regulations  and  laws  to  govern  itself  and  its  internal 

Some  of  my  respondents  suggested  that  such  promises  and  guarantees  were  already  part  of  the 
constitution,  especially  in  a  loose  interpretation  of  the  document. 

"  This  second  point  would  be  better  defined  and  delineated  in  the  third  document  released  a  bit  later  that 
year.  But  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  party  wanted  to  incorporate  regional  and  European  laws  in  the 
framework  of  state  law.  The  ruling  party  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  supposed  loss  of  sovereignty 
and  it  insisted  that  Istria  wanted  to  equalize  state  and  regional  rule  so  that  Croatia  would  not  have  a  say  in 
the  government  of  Istria,  but  Debeljuh  denied  these  accusations  (JakovCic,  Radin,  and  Debeljuh,  24-5). 
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affairs.  And  finally,  the  party  demanded  changes  in  public  financing  and  participation  in 
the  determination  of  how  the  funds  would  be  used  at  all  governmental  levels.^^  While 
these  goals  for  regionalization  applied  strictly  to  Croatia,  the  IDS  had  further  plans  for 
drawing  international  Western  support  for  their  policies  by  declaring  the  County  of  Istria, 
and  its  constituent  parts  under  the  control  of  neighboring  Slovenia  and  Italy,  an 
Euroregion  as  defined  by  the  Council  of  Regions. 

The  third  document,  the  Declaration  on  the  Euroregion  of  Istria,  was  a  direct 
attempt  to  engage  the  EU  on  the  regional  situation  and  struggle  in  Croatia,  and  Istria  in 
particular. Again  three  main  points  were  emphasized  in  the  continuing  program  of  the 
IDS.  First,  Istria  was  to  be  recognized  by  Croatia  and  the  EU  as  an  Euroregion,  and  as 
such  would  become  a  transborder  territory  Unking  the  states  of  Croatia,  Slovenia,  and 
Italy.  Second,  as  an  Euroregion,  Istria  would  enjoy  sovereignty  on  local  and  regional 
issues  decided  upon  by  its  inhabitants  in  a  democratic  system  Third,  the  peninsula's 
citizens  would  determine  how  social,  territorial,  and  cultural  developments  would  be 
implemented,  regulated,  and  encouraged.  They  would  also  enjoy  the  basic  rights  and 
freedoms  as  determined  by  the  Council  of  Regions  in  the  EU.  The  EDS  further  wanted  to 
encourage  and  promote  demilitarization  within  the  region,  claiming  it  to  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  people  of  tliis  Euroregion. ^°  This  drive  was  not  an  attempt  to  limit  or  to 
damage  the  sovereignty  of  Croatia,  but  was  an  active  attempt  by  the  IDS  to  draw  Croatia 


Deklaracija  o  regionalnom  ustrojstvu  Republike  Hrvatske,  1994. 

To  many  Istrians,  Istria  seemed  the  best  way  for  Croatia  to  draw  closer  to  the  EU.  The  IDS  suggested 
that  Istria  was  closer  to  the  accepted  European  standards  for  EU  admission  than  was  Croatia  proper 
(JakovCic,  Radin,  and  Debeljuh,  1 1). 

Deklaracija  o  Enroregiji  Istri,  1994. 
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7 1 

closer  to  Europe  using  the  ideas  of  regionalization  and  regionalism  Leaders  of  the  IDS 
continued  to  meet  with  members  of  the  Council  of  Regions  and  representatives  to  the  EU 
parUament  to  keep  Europe  engaged  and  interested  in  the  question  of  Istria  and  its  journey 
toward  increased  decentralization. 

The  final  document  released  by  the  IDS  in  1994  Unked  the  regionalization  of 
Croatia  to  the  declaration  of  Istria  as  an  Euroregion  and  stated  its  continued  and  increased 
demands  for  autonomy  of  the  peninsula  inside  a  bellicose  Croatia.  The  Declaration  on 
Autonomy  of  the  Country  of  Istria  made  three  broad  points.  First,  it  once  again  accepted 
the  fact  that  Istria  was  an  integral  part  of  the  state  of  Croatia,  but  should  be  autonomous 
within  its  borders.  The  state  should  also  defend  Istria' s  etlinic  and  cultural  peculiarities. 
Second,  the  IDS  wanted  all  relevant  legislative  bodies  to  vote  to  accept  Euroregion  status, 
bringing  Istria  and  Croatia  closer  to  an  agreement  with  the  EU.^^  Third,  this  declaration 
demanded  equal  rights  and  treatment  of  all  citizens  of  Istria,  the  estabUshment  of  a  strong 
regional  legislative  body  whose  members  were  elected  democratically,  and  an  executive 


Damir  Kajin,  president  of  the  Istrian  Sabor  and  member  of  the  IDS,  wanted  EDS  members  in  the  natioial 
as  well  as  regional  assemblies  to  introduce  the  issue  of  Istria  as  an  Euroregion  in  order  to  bring  Croatia 
closer  to  EU  membership.  He  did  not  understand  the  state  resistance  to  such  drives,  because  if  Istria 
achieved  Euroregion  status,  Croatia  would  be  one  step  closer  to  acceptance  into  the  EU.  The  IDS  was  not 
the  only  group  supporting  such  endeavors.  On  22  July  1992,  the  Istrian  People's  Party  (Istarska  puCka 
stranka)  and  the  Croatian  Democratic  Party  (Hrvatska  demokratska  stranka)  at  a  meeting  in  Rovinj 
suggested  that  Istria  become  a  bridge  between  Croatia  and  the  West.  They  politically  recognized  the 
unusual  position  of  Istria  in  Croatia  and  in  Europe  (J.  VolCic,  "Istra — most  prema  zapadu,"  Glas  Istre  (22 
July  1992),  4).  The  Istrian  Radical  Organization,  too,  supported  the  regionalist  efforts  of  the  IDS 
(Bugajski,  66). 

The  IDS  actively  pursued  such  goals  in  its  political  campaigns.  For  example,  the  most  used  IDS  slogan 
of  the  1993  election  was  "Za  Hrvatsku  evropskih  regija,"  linking  the  party's  goal  to  the  good  of  Croatia, 
and  in  turn  to  the  more  democratically  and  economically  developed  West  through  the  mechanism  of 
Euroregionalism  This  slogan  skillfully  tied  regional,  national,  and  European  identities  together.  The  IDS' 
argumentation  was  clearly  regional  with  concrete  plans  on  how  to  incorporate  Istria  into  a  regional  Europe, 
drawing  Croatia  closer  to  the  EU.  In  an  interview  with  leaders  of  the  IDS  in  the  newspaper  Novi  list  of  20 
July  92,  the  leaders  made  the  claim  that  the  party  was  for  regionalism,  a  coat  of  European  paint,  and  the 
defense  of  the  identity  of  Istria  (Draien  Lalic,  'Tohod  na  glasaCe.  Analiza  sadr^aja  pcruka  predizbomih 
kampanje  stranaka  u  Hrvatskoj  1990.,  1992.,  i  1993.  godine,"  in  Srdan  Vrcan  (ed.),  Pohodna  glasade: 
hbori  u  Hrvatskoj  1990.-1993  (Split:  Puis,  1995),  258). 
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body  elected  by  the  regional  legislature.  Furthermore  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  12 
districts  of  Istria  should  have  jurisdiction  over  issues  such  as  the  organization  of  local 
institutions,  education,  urbanization,  traffic,  and  other  affairs,  thus  delegitimizing  claims 
that  the  IDS  was  creating  local  centralization  on  the  regional  level.  Istria  was  also  to 
determine  its  own  budget  and  demilitarize  the  peninsula.^'' 

Finally  the  last  major  document  released  by  the  IDS  in  the  period  before  1996, 
was  the  Declaration  on  Istria,  the  First  World  Congress  of  the  Istrian  in  1995.  This 
congress  was  called  to  address  the  many  issues  confronting  Istria,  including  the  still 
unresolved  repatriation  and  compensation  for  those  Istrians  who  fled  during  the  ItaUan 
occupation  of  the  region  and  after  WWII.  Though  the  IDS  was  not  the  only  supporter 
and  organizer  for  this  congress  of  understanding,  it  was  the  main  sponsor.  This  short 
Declaration  had  two  main  points.  First,  it  demanded  the  recognition  of  Istria  as  an 
European  region  in  the  systems  of  three  different  states  as  well  as  by  Europe  as  a  whole. 
These  three  states  needed  to  come  to  the  understanding  that  regional  self-rule  was  a 
European  characteristic  and  thus  would  draw  not  only  the  region  itself  into  closer 
cooperation  with  Europe  and  more  importantly  the  Economic  Union,  but  the  constituent 
states  as  well.^"*  Second,  the  citizens  of  Istria  needed  freedom  to  address  issues  affecting 
its  inhabitants  and  territory  without  undue  interference  from  the  central  government. 
Minority  rights,  especially  those  of  protection  and  cultural  development,  were  in  the  best 


Deklaracija  o  autonomnoj  zupaniji  Istarskoj,  1994. 

It  was  hoped  that  closer  ties  to  Italy,  an  EU  member  state,  through  Istria  would  quicken  Croatia's  and 
Slovenia's  bid  for  membership. 
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interest  of  all  the  citizens  of  Istria,  and  would  be  guaranteed  by  the  regional  and  state 
level  governments.^^ 

From  these  documents  and  interviews  with  leaders  and  members  of  the  IDS,  one 
can  draw  four  main  conclusions  about  the  general  platform  of  the  party.  First,  it  was  the 
party's  assertion  that  Istria  always  had  a  regional  flavor,  which  was  strengthened  by 
historical  manipulation  and  exploitation  by  outside  rulers.  Second,  the  party  was 
committed  to  defend  its  perception  of  Istrianity  and  the  increasingly  "ethnicized"  Istrian 
population,  which  was  made  up  of  three  (or  more)  nations  with  a  tradition  of  tolerance, 
multiethnicity,  and  multiconfessionaUsm  Third,  the  IDS  committed  itself  to  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  the  multicultural  character  of  the  peninsula  through  the 
struggle  to  attain  an  autonomous  system  of  self-rule,  within  an  indivisible  Croatia, 
guaranteeing  the  rights  of  all  citizens,  liberty,  and  freedom  of  all  forms  of  expression, 
including  regional  identity.  Fourth,  the  party  would  continue  the  struggle  for  the 
recognition  of  Istria  as  a  transborder  Euroregion  linking  both  the  peninsula  and  Croatia  to 
the  West  and  thus  to  a  perceived  progressive,  tolerant,  and  democratic  tradition. 


Deklaracija  o  Istri— Prvi  syjetski  kongres  Istrijana,  1995.  This  congress  caused  somewhat  of  a  brouhaha 
after  it  ended  in  1995.  Ratko  FerenCic  (HDZ)  said  the  World  Istrian  Congress  was  initially  a  good  thing, 
but  due  to  the  heavy  Italian  influence  and  politics  it  only  promoted  trans-regionalism  and  autonomous 
ambition.  Branko  MoCibab  (HDZ)  said  the  Congress  was  purposely  coordinated  for  when  the  world 
powers  were  pressuring  Croatia  for  further  federalization.  MoCibab  further  claimed  that  Istria  should  be 
given  the  same  status  as  Knin,  but  no  more,  because  state  security  should  not  be  frivolously  ignored. 
Furthermore,  both  HDZ  members  reiterated  the  accusations  that  the  IDS  and  its  leaders  were  at  fault  for  the 
political  crises  in  Istria  and  that  they  weakened  ties  between  Zagreb  and  Istria,  partially  because  of  their 
push  to  achieve  transregional  status  for  Istria  (VolCic  (22  July  1992),  4)  as  debated  later  in  the  congress. 
Jakoveic  countered  this  criticism  in  his  accusation  that  the  HDZ  undermined  and  spread  untruths  about  the 
First  World  Congress  of  the  Istrijani  when,  in  reality,  the  congress  would  be  widely  successful  in  opening 
up  dialogue  for  an  acceptable  and  international  solution  to  the  problems  facing  Istrians,  their  identities,  and 
the  economic  crisis  within  their  homeland  (Davor  SiSovic,  "Istarski  iseljenici  u  Australiji  itle-  suradivati  s 
rodnim  krajem,"  Glas  Istre  (1 1  April  1995),  10). 
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Politicizing  Regional  Identity 
In  order  to  challenge  the  monopoUstic  control  of  the  HDZ  in  the  Croatian  political 
arena,  the  IDS  had  to  do  what  the  HDZ  had  done  previously  with  national  identity  to 
mobilize  its  targeted  electorate.  Tlie  party  leadership  had  to  poUticize  and  institutionaUze 
regional  identity  to  gain  support  for  their  policies  favoring  autonomy  and  self- 
management.^^  First,  the  IDS  needed  to  estabUsh  the  continuity  of  Istrian  identity 
throughout  the  centuries.  Using  history  to  legitimize  the  existence  of  a  distinct  regional 
identity,  the  party  leadership  suggested  that  Istrian  identity  evolved  slowly,  creating  very 
noticeable  differences  between  those  Uving  on  the  peninsula  and  those  bordering  the 
region.^^  A  party  leader,  Furio  Radhi,  claimed  that  the  modem  regional  identity  first 
began  to  develop  during  the  administration  of  Austria  when  the  entire  region,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  modem  period,  was  contained  in  a  single  adininistrative  unit.  Over  time  this 
feeling  of  commonaUty  grew  stronger  without  any  borders  artificially  maintaining  social 
distance  between  those  living  on  the  peninsula.  This  modem  identity  then  faced  its  first 
challenge  when  Istria  fell  to  the  fascists  immediately  following  the  Second  World  War. 
According  to  Radrn,  the  fascists  marginalized  the  regional  identity,  but  it  did  not  weaken 


Boris  Banovac  (1996),  280. 

"  JakovCic,  Radin,  and  Debeljuh,  13.  JakovCic,  Radin,  and  Debeljuh,  all  leaders  of  the  IDS  in  1995,  gave 
this  interview  to  the  Croatian  journal,  Erasmus,  which  promoted  itself  as  a  supporter  of  the  ideas  of  modem 
democracy  and  humanism.  The  favorable  introduction  by  the  interviewer  painted  a  somewhat  glorified 
picture  of  the  three  interviewed  party  leaders  as  liberators  and  modem  day  European  liberals.  JakovCic  and 
the  other  leaders  expressed  their  desires  to  defend  the  IDS  from  HDZ  attacks.  In  such  a  joumal  as 
Erasmus,  by  painting  a  bright  picture  of  the  party,  it  was  hoped  the  party  could  gamer  more  support  from 
the  self-proclaimed  supporters  of  increased  democracy,  based  on  the  European  model,  within  the  Croatian 
academic  and  educatiaial  world.  If  their  illustrations  and  explanations  were  presented  to  this  community, 
or  so  they  thought,  without  the  filtering  of  the  mostly  state  controlled  media,  readers  of  this  intCTview  might 
form  a  different  opiniai  of  the  regional  party. 
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in  the  face  of  this  threat — instead  it  strengthened,  becoming  a  special  defense  against 
nationahsm  and  forced  Italianization.^** 

The  communist  period  was  also  described  by  some  IDS  members  as  a  time  of 
reduced  expression  of  identity.  Soine  in  the  party  claimed  that  Istria  had  been  denied 
self-expression  by  Tito  when  it  was  artificially  divided  between  Slovenia  and  Croatia  to 
maintain  Slavic  dominance  over  the  Italian  ethnic  group.  These  same  members  even 
suggested  that  he  precipitated  the  ItaUan  exodus  from  the  peninsula  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  and  again  after  the  resolution  of  the  Trieste  crisis.^^  However,  Tito  continued  to 
use  the  peninsula  against  nationalist  opponents  by  making  Istria  an  "inter-state  region," 
and  honoring  the  concept  of  multiethnicity  so  necessary  within  his  communist  system, 
especially  in  the  later  years  of  his  rule.^°  This  poUtical  manipulation  would  later  aid  the 
IDS  ideologically  in  its  claun  that  Istria  itself  was  based  historically  on  its  regionality,  of 
which  multiculturahsm  was  its  most  important  feature.  Such  ideas  added  legitimacy  to 
the  regional  party  and  its  program  in  that  it  was  following  the  tradition  of  toleration 
thought  to  be  associated  with  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

While  some  in  the  IDS  dwelled  on  the  situation  of  Istria  during  the  communist 
period,  most  focused  on  the  periods  when  rampant  nationalism  threatened  the  regional 
identity.  Dino  Debeljuh  took  the  argument  on  regionaUsm  as  a  defense  mechanism  a  step 

Ibid,  12.  JakovCic,  too,  suggested  that  Istrians  were  struggling  for  regicsial  autonomy  and  identity 
during  the  fascist  regime  and  this  was  manifested  in  the  resistance  organization  of  TIGR  from  the  interwar 
period.  Furthermore,  he  claimed  that  the  appearance  of  TIGR  graffiti  during  the  hard-line  communist 
period  was  an  expression  of  regional  resistance  (although  he  admitted  that  there  was  not  much  research  on 
this)  (15). 


In  the  one  hundred  oral  interviews  conducted  with  Istrian  natives,  about  three  quarters  talked  about  the 
positive  influence  that  Tito  had  in  protecting  the  multiethnic  culture  of  Istria  and  Yugoslavia  as  a  whole 
from  virulent  nationalism.  Most  of  these  same  people  deplored  communism,  but  saw  in  Tito  (often 
romantically)  a  pillar  of  tolerance  and  multiculturalism. 
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further  by  linking  the  attempts  of  Mussolini  and  the  fascists  to  erase  the  Croatian  identity 
in  the  interwar  period  to  the  push  by  the  HDZ  to  promote  Croatian  identity  in  the  1990s. 
He  claimed  that  the  Italians  in  the  interwar  period  were  never  able  to  destroy  Croatian 
identity  and  language,  and  in  fact  their  attempts  accomplished  the  opposite  of  the  fascist 
goal.  Debeljuh  and  Radin  postulated  that  like  the  Italian  experience  between  the  world 
wars,  the  HDZ' s  attempts  to  discredit  Istrianity  and  promote  centraHsm  based  on 
Croatian  nationality  pushed  more  Istrians  away  from  the  HDZ,  and  strengthened  the 
feeling  of  regionality  in  Istria.^'  Thus  Istrianity  in  both  periods  emerged  as  a  passive 
form  of  resistance  to  totaUtarian  ideology  and  "rigid  nationaUsm,"*^  where  Tudman's 
pressure  on  the  people  of  Istria  to  be  more  Croatian  met  with  general  resistance  from  the 
Istrian  populace. 

After  estabUshing  a  historical  continuity  to  regional  identity,  the  party  had  to 
outline  the  major  characteristics  of  this  identity.  The  major  characteristics  suggested  by 
the  party  leadership  involved  the  multiethnic  and  tolerant  nature  of  Istrianity.^''  Again 
multiculturaUty  was  linked  to  the  past  since  so  many  different  ethnicities  influenced  its 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  development.  This  sense  of  tolerance  and  acceptance 
survived  into  the  1990s.  As  an  example,  Dino  Debeljuh  suggested  that  the  multicultural 
situation  was  not  only  prevalent  on  the  peninsula  as  a  whole,  but  was  present  in  nearly  all 
famiUes  and  homes.  Without  any  evidence  or  documentation  to  support  his  position,  he 


JakovCic,  Radin,  and  Debeljuh,  12. 


^^Ibid,  11  and  16. 


"  Ibid,  12. 


'Ubid.,  11. 
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claimed  that  70%  of  all  marriages  on  the  peninsula  were  nationally  mixed.  Other 
scholars  and  supporters  of  the  party  further  backed  Debeljuh's  postulation  by  suggesting 
that  in  Istria,  the  idea  of  etlinic  groups  living  together  had  historical  roots,  and  complete 
assimilation  and  erasure  of  regional  or  national  identity  never  fully  succeeded  under  any 
regime.  Furthermore,  multiethnicity  was  always  a  reality  of  the  regional  identity  in 
Istria.*'^ 

The  IDS  continued  to  defend  and  poUticize  Istrian  identity  in  the  face  of  Croatian 
nationalism  by  promoting  the  idea  of  an  "ethnic"  category  of  Istrianity  defined  primarily 
as  a  culture  based  on  a  specific  combination  of  the  cultures  that  had  maintained  a 
permanent  presence  on  the  peninsula.  They  suggested  that  the  tolerance  and 
multiculturaUsm  associated  with  the  region  was  an  essential  part  of  Istrian  identity.  For 
example,  Radin  expressed  the  idea  that  the  IDS  respected  and  welcomed  all  who  came  to 
the  region  with  a  healthy  respect  and  acceptance  of  Istrian  culture.  He  even  suggested 
that  Istria  was  reminiscent  of  the  "American  melting  pot."*^  Radin,  too,  believed  that 
Istrianity  was  not  an  exclusive  identity  and  it  ran  parallel  to  the  national  identities  of 
Istria,  not  in  opposition,  but  complimentary  to  thera*^ 

Ibid.,  13.  Debeljuh  believed  that  the  HDZ  and  the  other  Croatian  nationalists  challenged  his,  and  other 
Istrians",  personal  identity,  and  that  their  denial  of  the  freedom  to  express  regional  identity  was  the  most 
tragic  thing  in  this  day  and  age  (14). 

Banovac  (1996),  279-80.  Banovac  provided  even  more  historical  evidence  in  triefly  mentioning  the 
inclusion  of  Italians  in  the  antifascist  struggle  during  World  War  II,  and  at  the  same  time,  provided 
legitimacy  for  the  IDS'  goal  to  maintain  "soft"  borders  with  the  Italian  state  (280). 

"  Radin  wanted  Istrians  to  function  as  a  single  group  of  people  because,  according  to  him  and  many  other 
ideologues  of  the  party,  they  were  a  single  group  of  people  (JakovCic,  Radin,  and  Debeljuh,  17). 

^*  Ibid.,  13.  Inside  some  families,  members  claimed  to  be  Istrian,  Italian,  and  Croatian  all  at  the  same  time. 
Moreover,  Radin  claimed  that  identity  to  the  people  concerned  was  and  always  had  been  a  personal  thing 
(15).  However,  most  interviewees  and  the  members  of  the  IDS  agreed  that  Istrianity  developed  and  was 
conditioned  by  a  European  heritage  (20). 
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The  party  then  linked  Istrianity  and  the  party's  program  to  the  political  traditions 
of  the  West.  Its  active  platform  promoted  citizen  sovereignty,  multiethnic  toleration, 
human  rights,  and  free  media,  all  of  which  were  key  ideologies  associated  with  the 
Western  and  Middle  European  political  systems  and  cultural  mentalities.  The  party 
ideologues  vigorously  defended  the  Italian  minority  in  the  Croatian  part  of  Istria  against 
"encroaching"  Croatinization  by  demanding  the  continuance  of  ItaUan  education  and  the 
official  use  of  the  Italian  language.     With  such  a  programmatic  ideology,  the  party 
tended  to  attract  educated,  urban,  younger  Istrians  of  all  socio-economic  groups  and 
nationalities,  except  for  the  Croatian  unemployed.  Both  Croats  and  Italians  were  highly 
represented,  and  all  were  concerned  with  defending  the  self-expression  of  regional 
identity,  as  well  as  various  national  identities,  within  Croatia  during  this  time  of  hope  and 
expectation.    The  fear  of  war  drew  many  Istrians  into  supporting  the  only  party  on  the 
peninsula  actively  resisting  the  call  to  arms. 

Once  the  issue  of  Istrianity  became  politicized  by  the  IDS  and  widely  debated 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Istria,  it  politically  motivated  the  population  in  two  ways.  First, 
even  though  the  party  actively  protected  and  supported  the  concept  of  Istrianity,  IDS 
pohcy  reaffirmed  national  identity  and  at  the  same  time  offered  an  important 


The  article  in  Erasmus  shows  how  the  poHtical  leaders  of  the  IDS  promoted  the  IDS  as  "European."  For 
more  on  the  political  program,  see  Deklaracija  o  autonomnoj  2upaniji  Istarskoj,  1994;  Deklaracija  o 
demokratizaciji  Republike  Hrvatske,  1994;  Deklaracija  o  Euroregiji  Istri,  1994;  Deklaracija  o  Istri— Prvi 
svjetski  kongres  Istrijana,  1995;  and  Deklaracija  o  regionalnom  ustrojstvu  Republike  Hrvatske,  1994.  Each 
document  spells  out  the  "Western"  orientation  of  the  IDS  political  platform. 

According  to  a  number  of  Croatian  political  scientists,  individuals  supporting  regional  parties  tended  to 
be  more  educated,  secular,  younger,  urban,  and  more  program  oriented  than  their  nationalist  counterparts 
(see  Stanko  Rihtar,  "Izbori  u  Hrvatskoj  1992:  Razlozi  opredjeljivanja  birada,"  DruStvena  istraMvanja  1  (2) 
(1992),  275;  Ivan  Rimac,  "Socijalni  status  i  politiCka  odluka— izbori  1992,"  DruStvena  istra£vcmja  1  (2) 
(1992),  265;  Goran  Milas  and  Ivan  Rimac,  "Model  hrvatskoga  politiCkog  prostora,  dimenzioniran 
stavovima  glasaCa,"  Revija  za  sociologiju  25  (1-2)  (1994),  16;  and  Nenad  ZakoSek,  "Struktura  i  dinamika 
hrvatskoga  stranadkog  sustava,"  Revija  za  sociologiju  25  (1-2)  (1994),  29).  Nationalist  party  supporters 
were  mainly  from  the  lower  social  classes,  the  uneducated,  and  were  rural  (Bulat  and  Strelov,  319-38). 
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homogenization  of  regionality.  Second,  Istrianity  represented  an  everyday  experience  of 
regional  identity  emphasizing  cultural  differences  within  national  groups,  multiethnicity, 
which  was  embedded  in  the  culture  from  the  distant  and  recent  past,  and  the  idea  that 
Istria  and  its  people  were  never  wholly  dependent  upon  a  single  cultural  center 
(polycentric).^'  Thus  Istrianity  to  a  certain  extent  became  an  ethnic  identity,  and  one  of  a 
shared  homeland,  which  co-existed  with  other  ethnic  and  national  identities.  The  modem 
politicized  concept  of  Istrianity  was  founded  on  ties  among  all  peoples  living  in  Istria, 
while  at  the  same  time  preserved  the  idea  of  membersliips  in  larger  ethnicities  outside  the 

92 

region.    The  acceptance  of  the  IDS  program  and/or  the  idea  of  regional  poUtical  identity 
were  evident  in  election  results  during  the  1990s,  where  the  IDS  won  the  vast  majority  of 
elected  seats  at  both  the  regional  and  national  levels.  Other  parties  that  ignored  or 
attacked  the  newly  politicized  regional  identity  were  marginalized  on  the  regional  and 
local  levels.  This  gave  the  IDS  a  near  poUtical  monopoly  within  the  peninsula.  In  both 
houses  of  the  state  parUament  in  Zagreb,  the  EDS  held  all  the  Istrian  seats  well  into  the 
1990s.^^ 

Political  Attacks  on  the  IDS  and  Regionality 
Such  goals  toward  autonomy  and  local  self-management  did  not  set  well  with 
those  people  concerned  more  with  the  welfare  of  the  Croatian  nation  and  in  estabUshing  a 


Banovac  (1996).  282. 
Ibid,  283. 
Ibid,  286. 
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nation-State  of,  by,  and  for  Croats.    More  political  and  economic  pressure  by  nationalist 
interest  groups  forced  the  IDS  to  begin  a  more  aggressive  program,  especially  after  the 
1992  elections  to  the  Zastupni<3ci  dom  (House  of  Representatives  and  upper  house  of  the 
bicameral  legislature)  and  the  presidential  elections,  which  further  solidified  Tudman 
reign  and  HDZ  over-representation  in  the  government.  The  war  continued  to  exacerbate 
economic  instability,  and  the  increased  attacks  by  the  HDZ,  led  the  IDS  to  further 
separate  the  region  and  its  population  (at  least  symbolically)  from  the  virulent 
nationalism,  which  destroyed  the  fragile  unity  of  the  Yugoslavian  state. 

Efforts  against  the  IDS  began  in  1990  and  1991.  Durmg  this  troubled  time  in  a 
still  unified,  but  disintegrating  Yugoslavia,  the  IDS  openly  suggested  that  the  economy 
and  level  of  prosperity  determined  the  severity  of  the  national  question. At  first  this 
was  a  criticism  of  the  Serbian  Communist  Party  under  Slobodan  Milosevic,  who  used  the 
national  card  in  Serbia  to  initiate  a  statewide  drive  at  re-centralizing  the  country.  The 
party  criticized  Belgrade  newspapers  for  using  the  existence  of  the  IDS  as  a  way  to  sow 
discord  in  Croatia,  especially  when  the  papers  implied  that  the  IDS  was  openly  attacking 
the  increasingly  popular  HDZ.^*"  In  spite  of  the  Belgrade  articles,  the  party  defined  itself 


In  four  interviews  with  Croatian  Istrians,  they  mentioned  Article  8  of  the  Constitution  of  Croatia.  This 
article  directly  stated  that  to  be  a  citizen  of  Croatia  one  had  to  demonstrate  that  the  "applicant"  accepted 
"Croatian  culture,"  probably  as  defined  by  a  government  institution  (Article  8,  Law  on  Citizenship, 
Republic  of  Croatia).  Thus  in  one  interpretation  of  this  article,  drafted  and  put  into  affect  by  the  ruling 
party  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  only  the  Croatian  national  culture  was  valid  in  the  new  Croatia, 
and  there  was  no  room  for  competing  identities,  however  historic  or  generally  accepted. 

G.  Sverko,  'Tazinska  deklaracija  kao  primjer,"  Glas  Istre  (8  March  1991),  8. 

Thus  Serbian  politicians  used  the  idea  of  internal  Croatian  opposition  to  make  the  HDZ  appear  weaker 
than  it  actually  was,  and  to  imply  that  there  was  significant  discord  among  the  Croats  in  Croatia.  There  was 
also  some  evidence  that  the  HDZ  was  influenced  by  these  Serbian  claims,  sowing  early  suspicion  in  the 
motives  and  goals  of  the  IDS.  Six  of  my  informants  mentioned  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  HDZ  began  to  move 
in  small  steps  at  first  against  the  IDS  soon  after  Serbian  newspapers  reported  on  a  budding  resistance  to 
HDZ  hegemony  in  the  Republic  of  Croatia.  They  did  not  take  into  consideration  that  the  first  HDZ  attack 
on  the  IDS  was  over  the  issue  of  the  Istrian  television  and  radio  station  mentioned  in  an  early  footnote. 
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as  one  supporting  self-management  and  territorial  integrity,  but  at  the  same  time  opposed 
to  separatism  and  violent  nationalism^^  Unfortunately,  the  articles  influenced  the 
growing  Croatian  perceptions  of  the  IDS  as  an  internal  enemy,  fighting  against  the 
Croatian  nation  and  its  poUtical  manifestation,  the  HDZ. 

In  April  1991,  tension  between  the  IDS  and  HDZ  intensified  as  policy  arguments 
on  democratization  and  privatization  of  the  economy  widened  the  gap  between  the  two 
sides.^^  One  of  the  first  conflicts  between  the  IDS  and  HDZ  fully  emerged  in  late  1991. 
The  IDS,  seeing  very  little  hope  in  avoiding  conflict  among  the  nations  of  Yugoslavia, 
proposed  a  referendum  for  autonomy,  demanded  Uberal  regulation  of  soft  borders,  and 
challenged  new  laws  forbidding  foreigners  from  owning  businesses  in  Croatia.^^  The 
IDS  suggested  that  these  laws  hindered  the  continued  development  and  privatization  of 
the  economy  within  its  territory.     This  provoked  HDZ  criticism  and  the  EDS  suffered 
renewed  attacks  from  the  HDZ,  wMch  again  pointed  out  the  divisive  nature  of  the 
regionalist  party. In  response  to  such  criticisms,  Ivan  Pauletta,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  IDS,  suggested  that  the  most  dangerous  threat  to  civil  society  in  Croatia  was  the 

Sverko,  8. 

Selvina  Benic,  "Za  pobjedu  se  treba  izboriti  radom,"  Glas  Istre  (30  April-May  1,  1991),  12. 

"  The  term  "referendum"  took  on  negative  connotations  among  the  Croatian  population  during  the 
dissolution  because  of  the  Serbian  Krajina  referendum,  which  gave  the  rebelling  Serbs  a  sense  of 
legitimacy  in  defying  the  new  Croatian  govemment  under  the  HDZ.  The  word  became  associated  with 
separatism  and  anti-Croatian  activism,  which  the  nationalist  movement  used  to  undermine  IDS  activities. 

T.  Stambuk,  "Za  mir  u  Hrvatskoj — ^protiv  granica  u  Istri,"  Glas  Istre  (13  December  1991),  8. 

According  to  Tudman  and  the  HDZ,  the  IDS  and  other  regional  parties  damaged  the  unity  and  stability 
of  Croatia,  and  were  encouraged  by  irredentists.  Furthermore,  they  encouraged  the  Croats  to  continue 
some  amorphous  struggle  against  supposedly  irredentist  powers  such  as  Hungary,  Serbia,  and  Italy 
("Hrvatskoj  treba  stabilan  demokratski  poredak,"  Glas  Istre  (28-30  May  1994),  5).  Such  claims  by  the 
HDZ  were  not  new.  In  1992,  the  HDZ  accused  the  IDS  of  holding  secessionist  views  "in  the  service  of 
Italian  irredentists  and  Serbian  agents"  (Bugajski,  65).  However,  the  IDS  countered  that  it  only  wanted 
"home  rule"  with  close  contacts  to  Croatia,  Slovenia,  and  Italy. 
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growing  power  of  the  state  under  the  HDZ  and  its  aggressive  nationalistic 
totalitarianism.     The  regionalist  party  claimed  that  the  centralizing,  nationalist  HDZ 
undermined  the  multiethnicity  of  Istria,  which  was  touted  by  many  poUticians  and  writers 
as  a  characteristic  of  Istrian  identity/''^  On  25  July  1992,  Dino  Debeljuh,  an  important 
ideologue  and  leader  of  the  IDS,  after  making  the  statement  that  the  candidates  from 
other  parties  from  Zagreb  were  unable  to  represent  the  real  wishes  of  Istrians,  officially 
declared  the  IDS  an  opposition  party  to  the  HDZ.  This  was  only  done  after  tense  talks 
with  Franjo  Tudman  failed  to  bring  about  a  compromise  between  the  two  groups  on  the 
issue  of  regional  self- management  and  identity.      Once  the  battle  lines  between  the  IDS 
and  the  HDZ  were  drawn  using  such  arguments  from  leaders  on  both  sides,  the  IDS, 
much  as  the  HDZ  had  done  earUer  with  national  identity,  increased  its  politicization  of 
identity  to  further  combat  the  ruliag  party  ideology. 

Unfortunately  for  the  IDS,  other  groups,  some  allied  with  the  ruling  party,  fought 
against  the  ideas  of  regionalism  and  regional  identity.  One  such  early  attack  came  from 
the  short- Uved  Narodno  Demokratski  Forum  Istre  (NDFI)  (People's  Democratic  Forum 
of  Istria)  in  1991.  Its  leaders  claimed  that  the  referendum  for  independence  from 
Yugoslavia,  which  Istrian  voters  approved  overwhelmingly,  showed  the  world  that  Istria 
was  an  integral  part  of  Croatia  and  that  the  peninsula  should  take  an  active  role  in  the 
creation  and  activities  of  the  new  state.  The  NDFI  accused  the  IDS  of  separatism  and 


"Pauletta  u  HPG,"  Glas  Istre  (6  March  1991),  3. 
Bugajski,  65. 

I.  Voldic,  "Istarska  beseda  u  Saboru,"  Glas  Istre  (25  July  1992),  9. 
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criticized  its  reluctance  to  support  a  military  solution  against  the  JNA  and  the  Krajina 
Serbs/°^ 

In  December  of  that  same  year,  less  than  seven  months  after  the  appearance  of  the 
NDFFs  statement  against  the  IDS  and  regional  affinity,  the  Istrian  Independent  Party 
(INS)  also  ridiculed  the  IDS  for  attempting  to  make  Istria  into  a  demilitarized  zone  with 
very  soft,  if  any  borders.  They  rightly  claimed  that  Istria,  throughout  its  turbulent  history, 
was  always  a  border  region  with  numerous  soldiers,  but  the  logic  and  rational  argument 
stopped  there.  The  INS  then  added  a  heavy  dose  of  etlinonationalist  rhetoric  to  its 
position  by  postulating  that  the  only  true  successors  to  the  Illyrians  were  the  Slavs, 
denying  the  legitimacy  of  the  influence  of  the  Italian  elements,  which  shaped  the  nature 
of  the  local  culture  and  politics  since  the  time  of  Roman  rule.  They  further  dipped  into 
this  irrational  argument  in  the  claim  that  the  war  in  Croatia  was  a  struggle  between  two 
"irreconcilable  concepts,"  one  a  dark,  backward,  suspicious,  despotic,  "barbaric- Asiatic 
East,"  characterized  by  "questionable  Orthodoxy,"  and  the  other  a  civilized,  democratic 
West,  characterized  by  the  "purest  Christianity."  They  further  accused  the  IDS  leaders  of 
treason  and  feeblemindedness  in  the  development  and  continued  implementation  of  their 
platform  and  poUcies,  and  thus  were  indirect  allies  of  (iosic  and  Milosevic  in  weakening 
Croatia  and  the  Croatian  nation. 

Supporters  of  virulent  ethnonationalism  continued  to  attack  the  IDS  and  regional 
identity  with  regularity  throughout  the  war  and  beyond.  On  12  January  12  1992,  Ivan 

'"^  Davor  §i§ovic,  "Prestati  s  bezumljem,"  Glas  Istre  (27  May  1991),  6. 

^"^  Franko  Struman  and  Ante  Rokov  (INS — Istarska  nezavisna  stranka),  "IDS  uzaludno  gubi  energiju," 
Glas  Istre  (8  December  1991),  21.  As  can  be  seen  in  this  example,  the  INS  used  "balkanist"  rhetoric  in  an 
attempt  to  ^peal  to  Istria  voters  to  support  a  nationalist  program.  However,  election  results  relegated  this 
party  to  obscurity  in  Istria,  illustrating  the  success  of  its  propaganda  efforts. 
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Cesar,  the  president  of  the  Croatian  Christian  Democratic  Party  (HKDS,  a  rightist  party 
openly  supporting  the  advancement  and  place  of  the  Croatian  majority  in  Croatia), 
blatantly  attacked  the  legitimacy  of  the  concept  of  Istrianity.      Cesar  claimed  that 
Istrianity  was  a  local  aberration  which  in  no  way  could  be  linked  to  freedom  or  liberation. 
He  suggested  that  the  only  liberating  identity  for  any  group  of  people,  but  especially  for 
the  Croats,  was  national.  Furthermore,  the  IDS'  ideas  of  "Istria  without  borders"  and 
Istria  as  a  "region  in  the  community  of  European  regions"  was  irrelevant,  because  it 
ignored  national  belonging  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "real"  concept  of  a  sovereign 
nation-state  as  the  only  legitimate  actor  in  the  international  poUtical  and  economic 
realm Like  earlier  criticisms  of  the  EDS,  Cesar  and  his  party  did  not  completely 
understand  the  vision  of  the  regional  party  and  used  reactionary  points  to  attack 
regionalism  and  regionality. 

One  of  the  most  vocal  of  the  non-HDZ  nationalist  groups  was  the  Croatian  Party 
of  Rights  (HSP).  The  HSP  had  a  long  series  of  complaints  against  the  regional  party  and 
regional  identity  in  the  first  half  of  the  90s.  Ivan  Gabelica,  a  leader  of  the  Croatian  Party 
of  Rights,  in  an  interview  with  Glas  Istre,  claimed  that  Croatia  and  its  historical  heroes 
were  always  against  the  idea  of  a  united  Yugoslavia  and  Yugo slavism.      He  then 
sharpened  his  attacks  against  the  IDS  by  insinuating  that  the  regional  party  lied  about  its 
transregional  goals  and  the  multiethnic  past  of  Istria  in  that  historically  the  ItaUans 

Since  the  party  was  openly  Christian,  it  hoped  to  attract  the  more  devout  across  Croatia,  but  its  power 
base  always  remained  small  and  tended  to  only  draw  in  the  elderly  and  less  educated  rural  population 
outside  of  Istria. 

Mate  Curie,  'TDemokrScanski  oslonci  hrvatske  politike,"  Glas  Istre  (12  January  1992),  8-9. 

Gabelica,  like  numerous  other  nationalists,  ignored  the  fact  that  Strossmeyer  and  Dobrila,  two  Croatian 
heroes  of  the  19*  century,  were  avid  supporters  of  Yugoslavism. 
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always  suppressed  the  Croats  of  the  region.'^''  In  July  1992,  the  HSP  further  claimed  that 
Istria  was,  is,  and  always  will  be  Croatian,  giving  no  legitimacy  to  any  other  dissenting 
views  and  suggesting  that  dissenters  should  have  no  voice  whatsoever  in  issues 
concerning  the  Croatian  state.'"  About  two  years  later,  the  HSP  made  an  official 
statement  on  regionalism  within  Croatia,  which  stated  that  Istrian  and  Dalmatian 
regionalism  would  split  and  neutralize  Croatia  and  this  impending  disunity  was  against 
all  the  HSP  believed.  They  suggested  that  the  popular  regionalist  movement  could  exist 
only  as  a  socio-economic  phenomenon,  and  not  a  very  strong  one  at  that,  and  it  could  not 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  supercede  the  nation  in  any  way.  The  party  threatened  that 
it  would  never  make  peace  with  the  "separatists"  who  were  the  pawns  of  foreign 
nationalists,  especially  those  from  Serbia  and  Italy.     The  statement  ended  with  the 
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suggestion  that  the  HSP  was  searching  for  the  spirit  of  Croatia  as  a  whole,     puttmg  a 
reUgious/spiritual  spin  on  this  politicized  issue  of  regionalism  and  regional  identity. 


Snjeiana  Pavic,  "Washingtonski  plan  je  potpisan  pod  pritiskom,"  Glas  Istre  (12  September  1994),  16-7. 
This  statement,  though  bombastic,  carried  a  grain  of  truth.  It  is  true  that  Italians  at  different  times  and  for 
different  reasons  worked  against  the  Slavic  population  on  the  peninsula.  But  only  once,  during  the  period 
of  fascism,  was  an  active  policy  of  de-Croatinization,  brutally  pursued.  By  ignoring  this  and  purposely 
manipulating  the  perception  of  historical  events,  Gabelica  attempted  to  sway  Istrian  Croats  to  his  side  and 
to  keep  his  current  members  fired  up  about  this  issue.  Such  arguments  were  illogical  and  filled  with  half- 
truths  further  delegitimizing  them  and  significantly  reducing  their  effect,  especially  on  those  who  were 
more  educated  in  the  history  and  culture  of  the  peninsula. 

Selvina  Benic,  "Istra  je  Hrvatska,"  Glas  Istre  (25  July  1992),  8. 

A  year  later,  the  HSP  changed  its  tune  due  to  political  necessity.  It  became  a  member  of  a  coalition  with 
the  IDS,  HSS,  HSP,  HSLS,  and  HNS  supporting  a  declaration  that  Serbs  within  a  Croatia  with  secure 
borders  would  be  represented  in  parliament  and  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Croatia  further  had  to 
protect  itself  from  a  Greater  Serbia,  and  Bosnia-Hercegovina  should  be  recognized  as  a  viable  entity  and  be 
protected  from  Serbian  aggression  as  well.  However,  the  HSP  pushed  for  some  advantages  and  autonomy 
for  the  Hercegovinan  Croats  (1.  Vukic,  "Jedinstvo  sabora  nije  dostignuto,"  Glas  Istre  (14  December  1995), 
4). 

Tihana  TomiCic  and  Drazen  Herljevic,  'TJ  Hrvatskoj  ni  jedan  drugi  narod  ne  moie  nosifi  epitet 
suvemosti,"  Glas  Istre  (18  September  1994),  4-5. 

Many  other  members  of  the  HSP  continued  to  openly  criticize  Istrianity  even  after  the  party  joined  the 
coalition  against  the  HDZ  in  1995.  For  example,  Nada  Bartolic-Matkovic,  a  doctor  from  Zagreb  living  in 


Two  other  nationalist  groups,  the  Croatian  Homeland  Party  (HDS)  and  the  New 
Croatian  Right  (NHD),  worked  together  to  field  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  the  IDS  in 
the  1995  elections.  They  were  against  all  regionalism  because  "it  is  a  pathological  idea 
of  the  separatist  type"  and  they  were  especially  against  Dabnatian,  Istrian,  and  Bosnian 
identities.  They  pushed  the  issue  of  politicized  identity  to  a  new  level  by  supporting  a 
program  of  freedom  for  Croats,  a  strong  Greater  Croatian  state  without  complete 
democracy,  and  limitmg  the  enfranchisement  of  those  who  did  not  identify  themselves 
fully  as  Croatian. 

Furthermore,  it  was  widely  rumored  in  Croatia  that  the  HDZ  infiltrated  opposition 
parties  to  sow  discord  among  their  members  in  the  hopes  of  splitting  the  party,  rendering 


Pazin,  and  a  candidate  for  the  Croatian  Party  of  Rights  in  the  eighth  election  district,  claimed  she  was 
familiar  with  the  mentalities  of  the  Istrian  people.  Her  argument  was  that  the  Croatian  state  and  national 
identity  always  came  first.  She  claimed  that  since  the  1992  elections,  Istria  stagnated  in  all  segments  of  life 
due  to  the  dominating  presence  of  the  ruling  IDS  and  the  secondary  influence  of  the  HDZ.  Bartolic- 
Matkovic  further  accused  the  HDZ  and  IDS  of  running  Istria  without  any  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the 
people.  She  also  suggested  that  with  the  influx  of  criminals  and  plunderers  and  the  outflow  of  young 
people,  Istria  was  losing  its  identity  (Tihana  TomiCic,  "Identitet  istarskog  Covjeka  je  izgubljen,"  Glas  Istre 
(25  October  1995),  22). 

Nikola  Jelic,  "Regionalizam  je  patoloSka  pojava,"  Glas  Istre  (19  October  1995),  4.  Not  all  non-HDZ 
opposition  to  the  IDS  used  such  emotional  and  ill-informed  argumentation  in  support  of  national  unity. 
The  Hrvatska  demokratska  stranka  (Croatian  Democratic  Party,  HDS)  and  the  Istarska  puSca  stranka  za 
Istru  (Istrian  People's  Party  for  Istria,  IPS)  took  on  the  IDS'  ideology  of  reducing  the  meaning  and 
symbolism  of  borders.  They  claimed  that  the  borders  were  symbolic  of  a  people's  sovereignty,  and  that 
Istria  was  not  and  should  not  be  an  interstate  creation.  In  the  optimistic  opinion  of  this  political  coalition, 
they  suggested  that  as  Croatia  came  closer  to  the  EU,  borders  would  become  more  symbolic  than  real.  But 
they  argued  in  December  1991  that  the  borders  were  necessary  to  protect  the  sovereignty  and  unity  of  the 
Croatian  republic  until  future  cooperation  could  be  implemented  ("Istra  jest  Hrvatska,"  Glas  Istre  (12 
December  1991),  4).  Larger  parties  also  criticized  the  program  of  the  IDS,  but  generally  not  the  concept  of 
regicmal  identity.  In  1995,  the  president  of  the  Social  Democrats  of  Croatia,  Ivica  RaCan,  made  a  more 
"civilized"  criticism  of  the  IDS  and  the  HDZ  as  well.  He  admitted  the  weakness  of  his  party  in  Istria  but 
claimed  that  in  order  to  win  democracy  in  Croatia  as  well  as  Istria,  one  party  should  not  rule  either  entity 
entirely.  He  thought  the  regional  party  was  too  weak  to  challenge  the  HDZ  nationally,  and  he  wanted  to 
convince  the  Istrian  people  that  the  way  to  democracy  and  the  defense  of  the  territory's  peculiarity  was  not 
by  building  a  wall  between  Istria  and  Zagreb.  He  suggested  that  Istria  integrate  itself  further  into  the 
Croatian  political  and  economic  system  to  defend  itself  against  bad  politics  (Eni  Ambrozic,  "Hrvatskom 
narodu  viSe  ne  treba  'Japa',"  Glas  Istre  (13  May  1995),  10). 
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it  ineffectual."^  In  1994,  it  was  widely  believed  by  many  in  Istria  that  the  HDZ  helped  to 
splinter  the  party,  using  undemocratic  and  clandestine  methods.  On  1 1  April  1994,  the 
EDS  politicians  Elio  Martracic  and  Ivan  Herak  announced  their  withdrawal  from  the  IDS 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  party.  However,  this  small  party  never  challenged  the  IDS' 
position  and  both  pohticians  eventually  joined  the  HDZ. ' ' 

The  party  went  through  another  dangerous  period  in  1996  with  the  creation  of 
another  regional  party,  which  challenged  the  hegemony  of  IDS  rule  in  Istria.  In  spring  of 
1996,  a  local  change  of  administration  brought  on  by  a  controversy  in  public  service 
administration  in  Pula,  facilitated  the  creation  of  a  splinter  party  under  the  leadership  of 
Luciano  Delbianco,  a  career  politician  from  the  city  in  question.''*  The  IDS  wanted  to 
maintain  control  of  the  administrative  functions  in  the  city,  but  Delbianco  resisted  this 
desire.  The  IDS  criticized  his  moves  so  he,  with  a  number  of  Pula  notables,  formed  a 
party  to  challenge  IDS  supremacy  on  the  peninsula.  The  party,  the  Istrian  Democratic 
Forum  (IDF),  was  formed  with  a  program  very  similar  to  that  of  the  IDS.  Most  of  the 
IDF  supporters  tended  to  follow  Delbianco 's  cult  of  personahty.  According  to  Zoran 
Malenica,  a  sociologist  from  Split,  "without  a  doubt"  the  HDZ  was  excited  about  this 
spUt  of  IDS  unity  and  allowed  the  speedy  recognition  and  registration  of  this  new  party  in 
the  hopes  of  weakening  the  base  of  support  for  the  IDS."^  Unfortunately  for  the  IDF  and 

Stan  Markotich,  "Croatia's  Istrian  Democratic  Alliance,"  RFE/RL  research  report  3  (33)  (26  August 
1994),  18. 

The  IDS  traitor,  Ivan  Herak,  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Minister  of  Tourism  in  1998  when  the 
HDZ  still  held  power  in  Croatia.  However,  he  was  accused  by  the  new  government  for  widespread 
corruption  and  misuse  of  power.  As  of  2001,  he  is  in  prison  and  under  investigation  for  these  charges. 

Delbianco  was  a  politician  that  joined  the  IDS  in  the  early  1990s  and  just  as  quickly  abandoned  it  when 
his  authority  in  Pula  was  challenged. 

Zoran  Malenica,  "Nove  politiCke  stranke  u  Hrvatskoj  (1994.-1997.),"  Zbornik  radova  Pravnog  fakulteta 
u  Splitu  33  (1996),  523-4. 
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HDZ,  it  was  only  popular  in  its  city  of  origin,  and  it  was  not  able  to  foot  a  candidate  to 

1^0  ,  ,1  . 

challenge  the  IDS,  except  in  the  municipal  elections  in  Pula  from  1996  onward.  This 
division  also  generated  a  number  of  rumors  that  Delbianco,  a  popular  but  arrogant 
politician  from  Pula,  was  offered  concessions  by  the  ruling  party  to  weaken  the  IDS  by 
creating  the  IDF.'^' 

Elections  and  the  IDS  Victories 
Even  before  the  conflict  between  the  IDS  and  the  HDZ  heated  up  to  such  a 
volatile  level,  the  IDS  decided  it  needed  to  participate  in  national  elections  to  make  the 
party  more  visible  across  the  country  and  abroad  and  to  lobby  for  support  from  other 
opposition  parties.  Therefore  the  decision  was  made  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
opposition  parties,  to  estabUsh  a  unified  front  against  the  HDZ.  On  4  July  1992,  the  EDS, 
the  Rijekan  Democratic  Alliance  (RiDS),  the  List  for  Osijek,  and  Dalmatian  Action  (DA) 
announced  a  unified  ticket  for  the  national  elections.     This  opposition  coaUtion  was 
very  vocal  in  the  months  before  the  election,  continually  criticizing  the  HDZ  and  labeling 
it  as  the  main  enemy  to  the  coalition  and  to  democracy. '^^  Unfortunately,  outside  Istria 


Zoran  Malenica,  "Dinamika  viSestranaCja  u  Hrvatskqj,"  Zbornik  radova  Pravnog  fakulteta  u  Splitu  34 
(1997),  273.  According  to  43%  of  my  sample,  this  party  became  a  political  actor  due  to  the  manipulation 
of  personal  aspirations  of  the  Delbianco  faction  by  the  HDZ.  Some  suggested  that  the  HDZ  leadership 
even  bribed  Delbianco  with  promises  of  increased  personal  power  in  national  politics. 

However,  because  of  the  Pula  fiasco  with  Delbianco,  Istrian  voters  began  to  question  the  rule  of  the  IDS. 
One  critic  of  the  IDS  in  Istria,  Goran  Prodan,  did  not  think  the  people  of  Istria  would  be  better  off  without 
the  IDS.  He  believed  that  multiparty  systems  were  needed  on  regional  levels  as  well  as  the  national,  and 
that  opposition  of  whatever  stripe  meant  democracy  (Goran  Prodan,  'Pulski  sluCaj  dobar  je  za  razvoj 
demokracije  u  Istri,"  Glas  Istre  (19  October  1996),  10). 

Draien  Herljevic,  "Koalicija  regionalaca,"  Glas  Istre  (5  July  1992),  4. 

Lalic,  258. 


and  Rijeka,  the  coalition  did  rather  poorly  nationally. '    However,  in  Istria  the  IDS 
received  51%  of  the  Istrian  vote  in  the  elections  held  on  2  August  1992  with  55%  of  the 
vote  in  three  Istrian  districts,'^^  in  which  four  deputies  from  the  party  went  to  the  upper 
house  of  the  Croatian  Sabor  {Zastupnidci  dom — House  of  Representatives).  Jakovcic, 
running  as  the  Labin-Opatija-Pazin  district  representative,  received  50.4%  of  the  vote, 
while  the  HDZ  candidate  received  14.7%.  On  the  state  hsts,  the  IDS-DA-RiDS  received 
the  most  votes  (34%)  while  the  HDZ  got  about  17%  on  the  peninsula.  In  the  presidential 
elections,  most  Istrians  cast  their  ballots  for  the  Uberal  Drazen  Budisa,  instead  of  Franjo 
Tudman.'^^ 

In  the  next  national  election  on  7  February  1993  for  the  lower  house  of  the  Sabor 
{2upanijski  dom),  the  IDS  received  72%  of  the  vote  in  Istria  and  tliree  of  its  deputies 
were  elected. '^^  Local  and  regional  elections  also  took  place  in  1993,  and  the  EDS  took 
35  of  the  40  seats  in  the  Istrian  governmental  body.'^^  It  won  all  the  local  elections  in 

'  130 

Istria  and  five  majorities  in  towns  outside  the  county. 

In  more  recent  elections,  the  IDS  proved  to  be  resilient  to  long-term  pressure  by 
the  larger  HDZ.  On  29  October  1995,  the  third  national  parUamentary  elections  were 
held.  Still  in  an  attempt  to  manipulate  the  system,  the  HDZ  called  the  elections  so  it 

'^^  Dralen  Herljevic,  "Rijeka:  Europski  biraCki  korpus,"  Glas  Istre  (10  August  1992),  5. 

Stan  Markotich,  "Istria  seeks  autonomy,"  RFURE  research  report  2  (36)  (10  September  1993),  22  and 
Bugajski,  65. 

Lalic,  279. 

™  "Uvjerljiva  pobjeba  kandidata  IDS-a,"  Glas  Istre  (4  August  1992),  8. 
Markotich  (1993),  22-3, 
Markotich  (1994),  14. 
Bugajski,  65. 
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could  capitalize  on  the  military  victories  in  the  Krajina  and  Slavonia  in  the  late  summer 
and  early  fall  of  the  same  year.^^'  Partially  because  of  the  controversy  surrounding  their 
old  coalition  partner,  the  DA,  the  IDS  joined  the  Novi  Sabor  (New  Assembly)  coaUtion 
of  the  HSS  (Croatian  Peasant  Party),  the  HNS  (Croatian  People's  Party),  the  HKDU 
(Croatian  Christian  Democratic  Union),  and  the  SBHS  (Croatian  Party  of  Slavonija  and 
Baranja).  The  coalition  took  18.3%  of  the  votes  statewide  for  16  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  (20%  of  the  total).  In  Istria,  the  IDS  received  more  than  a  simple 
majority.  The  IDS  took  four  seats  in  the  election,  which  constituted  3. 1  %  of  the 
parUament.  However,  the  HDZ  performed  its  characteristic  legerdemain,  and  the 
elections  were  "shrouded  in  mystery"  due  in  part  to  the  high  percentage  of  Croats  from 
Bosnia-Hercegovina  voting. 

The  1997  election  to  the  ^upanijski  dom  was  very  similar  in  its  outcome  and  level 
of  corruption  with  the  HDZ  again  winning  the  majority  of  the  seats  in  parUament  (41 
seats  or  65. 1%).  The  IDS,  however,  took  both  Istrian  seats  to  this  house.  Again  the 
results  could  be  explained  by  a  combination  of  growing  voter  apathy  and  the 
manipulations  of  the  ruling  party.  Such  continuity  of  election  results  allowed  some 
political  scientists  such  as  Mirjana  Kasapovic  to  predict  that  without  fundament  electoral 
reform,  the  poUtical  situation  in  Croatia  would  remain  unchanged,  favoring  a  powerful 


Mirjana  Kasapovic,  "1995  parliamentary  elections  in  Croatia,"  Electoral  studies  15  (1996),  269.  A  poll 
conducted  by  "Globus"  after  operations  Flash  and  Storm  showed  that  the  HDZ,  after  losing  some  support 
due  to  earlier  corruption  and  failure  to  deliver  on  its  promises  to  the  Croatian  people,  regained  some  of  its 
lost  popularity.  However,  the  initial  euphoria  and  HDZ  gains  did  not  last  (Josip  iupanov,  "Recentna 
zbivanja  na  hrvatskom  politiCkom  trziStu:  konjunktura  ili  temeljna  promjena  politiCkih  stavova?"  Politiika 
misao  32  (3)  (1995),  72). 

Kasapovic  (1996),  271. 
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HDZ  at  the  national  level. At  the  local  levels,  the  IDS  maintained  a  clear  majority  in 
the  Istrian  diet.  The  party  took  46.35%  of  the  regional  vote,  earning  them  65%  of  the  diet 
seats  (26  seats).  The  HDZ  took  16.7%  of  the  vote  and  sat  five  deputies  or  15%  of  the 
diet,  hiterestingly,  the  DDF  won  12.89%  of  the  vote  taking  four  seats  or  10%  of  the  diet. 
The  SDP  and  HSLS  took  two  seats  each.'^"* 

These  figures  for  the  national  and  regional  elections  show  that  the  EDS  had  the 
majority  of  the  Istrian  voters'  support.  The  regional  orientation  of  the  Istrian  voters  can 
also  be  seen  in  the  1997  elections  to  the  regional  parUament  in  which  the  two  major 
regionalist  parties,  the  IDS  and  IDF,  collectively  scored  59.24%  of  the  total  Istrian  votes, 
fully  42.52%  more  than  the  nationalist  HDZ.  No  other  nationalist  parties  were  able  to 
seat  a  representative  in  the  diet.  The  two  leftist  national  parties  showed  rather  poorly, 
again  illustrating  the  regional  orientation  of  the  Istrian  electoral  body.  Such  numbers 
support  the  theory  that  regional  politicization  of  identity  worked  to  a  certain  degree  and 
that  the  majority  of  voting  Istrians  had  more  confidence  in  the  IDS  than  in  any  other  party 
participating  in  Croatian  elections  from  1992  to  1997. 

Conclusion 

During  the  1990s  the  political  system  of  Croatia  went  from  one  working  within 
the  confines  of  the  Yugoslavian  federation  where  a  single  communist  party,  divided  into 


Mirjana  Kasapovic,  "Izbori  za  i^upanksi  dom  Sabora,"  PoUtitka  misao  34  (2)  (1997),  102-3. 
Figures  taken  from  the  website,  www.ids-ddi.com/itl/izbori.html. 
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sections  by  republics,  ruled,  to  one  where  a  single  party,  the  HDZ,  eventually  took 
control  of  an  independent  Croatia.  Witliin  this  system,  one  could  see  the  legacy  of 
communist  Yugoslavia  where  one  political  entity  attempted  to  control  its  entire  territory. 
The  new  ruling  party  not  only  tried  to  guide  the  course  of  an  independent  Croatia,  but  it 
attempted  to  politicize  identity  to  gamer  support  for  itself  as  the  "liberator"  of  the 
Croatian  nation,  thus  cementing  the  Croatian  population  to  its  platform  and  policies.  But 
the  politicization  of  identity  was  not  totally  successful,  especially  in  an  area  where 
competing  identities  and  traditional  "autonomy"  (or  neglect)  had  been  an  essential  part  of 
its  ethnic,  political,  and/or  economic  past. 

In  Slavonia,  Daknatia,  and  Istria  regional  parties  challenged  the  poUtical 
hegemony  of  the  nationaUst  parties,  including  the  HDZ.  Ultimately,  only  in  Istria  was 
the  regional  party  successful  in  resisting  the  ruling  party's  endeavors  to  poUticize  the 
national  identities  of  its  citizens.  The  regional  party,  the  IDS,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
multiparty  system,  first  in  Yugoslavia,  then  in  Croatia,  took  control  of  local 
administrations  and  sent  members  of  the  EDS  to  represent  the  peninsula  in  the  national 
parUament  in  Zagreb. 

The  IDS,  Uke  the  HDZ  during  the  dissolution  crisis,  used  the  liberation  euphoria 
of  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Europe  to  appeal  to  the  population  it  wished  to  represent.  It 
suggested  in  this  time  of  dissolution  and  decentralization  that  not  only  the  nation-state, 
but  the  region  had  the  right  to  guide  its  own  path  economically  and  culturally,  and  that 
renewed  centralization  would  be  antithetical  to  the  guiding  principals  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  To  achieve  its  ends,  the  party  openly  challenged  the  HDZ  and  its  politicized 
identity  schemes,  wliich  favored  the  Croatian  identity  over  any  other,  even  going  so  far  as 
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to  "delegitimize"  regional  identities  as  divisive  during  the  rebellion  and  the  war.  Using 
similar  tactics,  the  IDS  politicized  the  identity  of  the  Istrian  people.  Instead  of  taking  an 
exclusivist  and  nationally  based  course  of  action  as  did  the  ruling  party,  the  IDS 
suggested  that  both  regional  and  national  identity  was  equally  valid  in  all  parts  of  Croatia. 

The  party  leaders  used  the  language  of  democracy  to  gather  support  for  a  more 
regionalized  Istria,  suggesting  to  Istrians  that  they  could  choose  to  express  their  own 
identity,  be  it  national  or  regional.  This  language  expressed  the  validity  of  a  multiethnic 
and  international  Istrian  identity,  based  on  the  traditions  of  tolerance  and  cooperation  that 
the  party,  its  supporters,  and  regional  historians  claimed  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
culture  of  the  region.  With  the  growing  regional  movements  in  the  1980s  and  90s  in 
Western  Europe,  the  IDS  saw  a  way  to  legitimately  increase  the  regional  status  of  Istria 
and  make  Istria' s  struggle  for  more  autonomy  known  to  the  world.  The  IDS  leadership 
suggested  that  Istria  should  become  part  of  an  Alpine- Adriatic  macroregion,  and  thus  be 
included  in  the  EU's  Council  of  Regions.  Such  inclusion  would  bring  Istria  closer  to  the 
West  and  its  perceived  poUtical  and  economic  stability,  and  at  the  same  time  bring 
Croatia  closer  to  the  EU  membership  that  many  in  the  HDZ  desired. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  to  conform  to  Western  European  standards  for  possible 
inclusion  in  the  Council  of  Regions  and  the  eventually  the  EU,  the  IDS  used  the  rhetoric 
of  democracy  to  appeal  to  its  population  for  more  support  against  the  increasingly  hostile 
relations  with  the  HDZ.  The  language  of  democracy  and  the  efforts  to  make  Istria  an 
Euroregion  was  also  a  ploy  to  "shame"  the  West  mto  practicing  what  it  preached  in 
relation  to  expanding  democracy  in  the  newly  liberated  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  West  would  support  the  IDS'  efforts  and  push  Croatia  into  more 
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democratization  and  thus  regionalize  the  country  as  a  whole  (which  would  benefit  the 
party  and  its  ideologues). 

The  reasons  to  "separate"  Istria  from  Croatia  (though  within  a  Croatian  state) 
were  manifold.  First,  the  West  saw  the  Croatian  government  under  the  HDZ  as  autocratic 
and  ethnically  defined.  Such  a  view  by  the  Western  powers  threatened  eventual 
economic  and  political  ties  with  a  group  of  more  economically  developed  regions,  which 
would  limit  the  political  and  economic  opportunities  of  the  Istrian  people.  Second,  the 
Croatian  state  continued  to  decline  economically  due  to  the  war  and  the  great 
expenditures  caused  by  the  internal  rebellion  and  the  fight  with  the  JNA.  Third,  because 
of  the  great  expenditures  on  military  endeavors  and  the  clienteUstic  nature  of  the  HDZ, 
the  state  itself  seemed  insecure.  Such  perceptions  of  insecurity  bled  into  neighboring 
countries  and  the  tourist  dependent  economy  of  Istria  suffered  significant  damage.  And 
fourth,  the  economic  and  political  security  that  Istrians  enjoyed  (or  seemed  to  enjoy) 
during  the  Tito  years  in  a  relatively  peaceful  Yugoslavia  was  shattered  by  the  war  and 
later  by  the  political  and  economic  manipulations  of  the  HDZ.  Questions  were  posed  as 
to  why  the  liberation  that  so  many  other  former  communist  regimes  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  had  not  seeped  into  Croatia  and  Istria  in  particular. 

In  order  to  combat  tliis  growing  depression  and  desperation,  the  IDS  had  to  rely 
on  a  strategy  that  could  both  unite  and  motivate  the  population  of  the  peninsula.  This 
strategy  was  the  poUticization  of  regional  identity.  They  successfully  linked  Istrian 
identity  with  the  goals  of  the  party,  and  draped  all  these  policies  in  the  language  of 
Western  democracy,  challenging  these  coimtries  to  help  in  their  struggle  for  democracy 
and  Uberty.  Once  the  population  saw  this  struggle  against  state  centraUsm  as  a  defense  of 
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a  newly  strengthened  regional  identity,  the  party,  and  the  many  people  concerned  with 
the  crisis  of  identity  could  focus  on  the  material  and  economic  goals,  which  originally 
inspired  the  renewed  sense  of  Istrianity.  The  electoral  victories  show  that  the  IDS,  if  not 
completely  trusted,  was  the  most  supported  poUtical  party  throughout  the  1990s  in  Istria, 
much  more  so  than  any  of  the  national  or  nationaUst  parties  that  fielded  candidates  in  the 
regional  and  national  elections. 


CHAPTER  5 

ISTRIANITY:  SELF-PERCEPTIONS,  DENIALS,  AND  EXPRESSIONS 


All  the  changes  of  statehood,  political  and  administrative  interventions  in  the  last  century 
have  influenced  ...  the  national,  demographic,  cultural,  economic  and  social  composition 
of  Istrian  villages  as  well  as  the  coastal  towns  they  surround.  Thus  it  is  not  strange  that 
today  when  Istrians  discuss  borders  what  they  are  really  discussing  is  themselves  and 
their  identity,  strategies  for  everyday  life  and  the  practices  with  which  they  have 
symbolically  and  physically  interpreted  the  existence  of  borders  on  the  multicultural  and 
multiethnic  territory  of  Istria.' 

While  the  poUticians  debated  regionalism  and  regional  identities  and  thoroughly 
politicized  both,  another  battle  was  waged,  this  time  in  Croatian  academic  circles. 
Throughout  the  1990s  arguments  both  for  and  against  regional  identity  appeared  and 
were  geared  toward  domestic  and  international  audiences.  On  the  one  hand,  nationaUst 
intellectuals  argued  that  regional  identity  was  somehow  not  as  strong  or  vahd  as  national 
identity.  Much  of  their  focus  centered  on  the  issue  of  politics,  especially  in  the  criticism 
of  the  hegemonic  power  of  the  regional  party  of  Istria,  the  Istrian  Democratic  Assembly 
(IDS),  and  its  manipulative  poUcies,  which  poUticized  regional  identity.  On  the  other 
hand,  Istrian  regionalist  intellectuals  participated  in  this  dialogue  with  polemics  of  their 
own.  The  regionaUsts  suggested  that  Istrian  identity  was  a  blend  of  cultures  of  different 
ethnic  groups  and  was  based  on  multiculturalism  and  tolerance.  They  opposed  the 
perceived  platform  of  monoculturaUsm  and  intolerance  that  supporters  of  the  nationalist 
ruling  party,  the  Croatian  Democratic  Community  (HDZ),  seemed  to  promote. 

^  Borut  Brumen,  "The  state  wants  it  so,  and  the  folk  cannot  do  anything  against  the  state  anyway,"  Narodna 
umjetnost  33  (2)  (1996),  150-1. 
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However,  something  was  missing  in  this  discourse.  While  the  poUticians  and 
intellectuals  provided  polemics  on  the  issue  of  regional  and  national  identities,  the 
perceptions  of  the  population  were  often  ignored  even  though  both  sided  claimed  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  Istrians.  To  address  the  issue  of  identity  and  its  expression  more 
accurately,  one  must  analyze  individual  perceptions  and  answers  to  the  questions,  "What 
is  Istrian  identity?"  "What  characteristics  are  part  and  parcel  of  such  an  identity?"  And 
more  importantly,  "When  is  Istrian  identity  employed?"  To  answer  these  questions,  a 
brief  review  of  the  main  arguments  of  the  intellectuals,  which  sparked  wider  debates 
concerning  individual  identity,  will  precede  original  fieldwork  and  analysis. 

Using  interviews  and  newspaper  articles  that  touch  on  issues  of  Istrian  identity,  I 
show  that  a  regional  identity,  at  least  an  expressed  identity,  did  exist  and  was  rather 
strong  among  the  peninsula's  populace.  The  extent  to  which  it  was  expressed  varied 
depending  on  the  situation  and  the  audience  at  a  specific  point  in  time.  In  other  words, 
the  population  of  Istria,  throughout  the  1990s,  made  rational  choices  to  express  one  form 
of  identity  over  another  depending  on  a  number  of  external  and  internal  factors.  At  the 
beginning  of  my  research,  I  wanted  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  strong  sense  of  regional 
identity.  However,  Boris  Banovac,  Petar  Janko,  Fulvio  Suran,  and  others  successfully 
argued  that  regional  identity  in  Istria  was  well  developed,  strong,  and  could  in  some 
instances  compete  with  national  identity.  Each  author  also  suggested  that  national  and 
other  identities  co-existed  and  each  identity  could  grow  stronger  or  weaker  for  different 
reasons  and  at  different  times.  ^  Evidence  for  a  strong  regional  identity  can  also  be 

^  Boris  Banovac,  DruStvena  pripadnost,  identitet,  teritorij  (Rijeka:  Pravni  fakultet  SveuCiliSta  u  Rijeci, 
1998);  Petar  Janko,  O  Istri  i  istrijanstvu  je  rijed  (Pula:  CASH,  1997);  and  Fulvio  Suran,  "Istrijanstvo  kao 
slabiji  (odnosno  jaCi)  identitet,"  DruStvena  istra&vanja  2  (6-7)  (1993),  769-82.  For  example,  Banovac 
suggested  that  the  national  and  regional  identities  in  Istria  were  compatible  and  not  contrary  to  one  another. 


gleaned  from  an  examination  of  Istrian  politics.  Without  some  sense  of  Istrianity,  the 
IDS  would  never  have  been  able  to  consolidate  power  on  the  peninsula  with  a  program 
dependent,  in  part,  upon  poUticized  identity.  Furthermore,  it  is  evident  from  the  analysis 
of  both  intellectual  camps  and  from  the  sample  survey  and  interviews  that  both  the 
nationalists  and  regionalists  succeeded  in  politicizing  the  issue  of  identity  among  the 
population  of  Istria.  Even  on  the  personal  level,  Istrians  represented  themselves  as  if  to  a 
wider  audience,  arguing  for  or  against  the  existence  of  a  strong  regional  identity.  Also, 
within  the  regionalist  discourse,  the  language  of  "nesting  orientahsms,"  or  more 
accurately  in  the  case  of  Istria,  "nesting  balkanisms,"  seemed  to  be  accepted  and  widely 
used  by  the  population  itself.^  Building  on  the  work  of  Larry  Wolff,  Milica  Bakic- 
Hayden,  and  Maria  Todorova,  I  illustrate  how  "nesting  balkanisms"  were  used  to 
illuminate  perceived  differences  and  levels  of  civilization  development  in  the  description 
of  co-national  "others." 

The  Arguments  of  the  Intellectuals 
Challenges  against  the  concept  of  a  strong  Istrian  identity  came  not  only  from 
nationalist  parties,  but  also  from  respected  scholars  who  were  increasingly  concerned 
with  the  politicization  of  regional  identities  within  Croatia  and  Istria.  Most,  Uke  their 
regionalist  counterparts,  claimed  they  spoke  for  the  people  of  the  region,  seemingly 
because  they  knew  the  "real"  nature  of  the  population  and  what  were  the  best  solutions 

This  was  due  in  part  to  the  perceptions  of  Istrianity  by  the  native  population  in  that  the  regional  identity 
was  tied  more  to  the  territory  and  the  homeland  itself,  while  national  identities  were  more  ethnically 
oriented  (237-8).  Thus  two  ethnic  identities  were  not  competing  against  one  another  in  this  instance. 

See  Milica  Bakic-Hayden,  "Nesting  orientalisms:  The  case  of  the  former  Yugoslavia,"  Slavic  review  54 
(4)  (1995):  917-31.  For  a  short  critique  of  Bakic-Hayden,  see  Maria  Todorova's  Imagining  the  Balkans 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1997),  10-1. 
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involving  the  crisis  of  identity.  Three  typical  nationalist  intellectuals,  Petar  Strcic,  Nevio 
Setic,  and  Stanko  2uljic,  have  spoken  out  against  regionalism  in  Istria. 

In  a  conversation  with  me  in  1999,  Petar  Strcic,  a  historian  of  Istria,  suggested 
that  there  was  a  genuine  "feeling"  of  Istrianity,  but  that  national  identity  had  more 
validity  and  importance  and  was  therefore  much  stronger.  He  believed  that  politicized 
Istrianity  was  created  and  controlled  by  the  regional  media  and  manipulated  by  local 
politicians,  who  he  claimed  were  only  businessmen  and  professionals.'*  He  argued  that 
this  regional  group  pushed  the  concept  of  identity  politics  in  an  attempt  to  better 
themselves  and  their  associates  monetarily  and  socially.  Strcic  accused  these  politicians 
of  vulgarizing  history  and  misinterpreting  the  "science  of  the  past"  to  achieve  their 
divisive  goals.  He  even  postulated  that  the  local  historical  journals  of  Istria  were 
manipulated  by  regionalists  responding  to  the  larger  contemporary  concerns  of  the  region 
and  its  relationsliip  with  the  Croatian  state  and  that  the  opinions  expressed  in  them  were 
not  representative  of  Croatian  historians  or  even  Istrians  as  a  whole.  Furthermore,  Strcic 
attacked  the  IDS  and  the  regionalist  idea  that  tourism  and  exposure  to  many  different 
cultures  promoted  cultural  toleration.  He  refused  to  grant  that  such  exposure  to  numerous 
cultures,  languages,  and  religions  had  some  effect  on  how  the  indigenous  population  saw 
itself  and  its  European  neighbors. 

Both  Nevio  Setic  and  Stanko  2uljic  published  articles  and  books  attempting  to 
link  the  Croatian  ethnic  present  to  the  national  movements  in  the  preporod  era  and 
questioned  the  validity  of  regional  identity.^  Nevio  Setic,  a  poHtically  active  member  of 

*  This  was  his  sarcastic  emphasis  on  "professionals." 

^  The  preporod  was  a  period  of  national  awakening  among  the  Croats  of  the  peninsula  in  the  later  half  of 
the  19*  century. 
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the  HDZ  and  former  student  of  the  renown  Istrian  historian  Miroslav  Bertosa,  distrusting 
the  rise  of  the  IDS  and  the  regionahst  movement,  used  his  historical  pubUcations  of  the 
1990s  to  discredit  politicized  regional  identity  and  to  strengthen  the  claim  that  Istria  was 
pohtically  and  spiritually  tied  to  the  Croatian  nation.  He  did  so  by  suggesting  the 
Croatian  majority  influenced  the  peninsula  to  such  a  great  extent  that  its  nature  was  and 
would  always  be  Croatian.  This  opinion  was  most  obvious  in  his  collection  of  articles  on 
the  Croatian  preporod,  Istra  izmedu  tradicionalnog  i  modernog.  The  entire  book 
described  "the  integration  process  of  the  modem  Croatian  nation  in  Istria."^ 

Setic  postulated  that  spiritually  Istria  was  always  part  of  the  Croatian  national 
territory.  His  argument  placed  blame  for  the  politicization  of  identity  in  the  1990s  on  two 
historical  groups.  The  first  group  was  the  Italians.  Istrian  Croats,  he  argued,  were  not 
allowed  to  integrate  fully  with  their  Croatian  cousins  in  bordering  regions  because  of  the 
hegemony  of  the  Italian  bourgeoisie  in  the  preporod  period  and  the  ItaUan  fascists  in  the 
interwar  period.  Because  of  this,  Istrian  Croats  were  unable  to  rapidly  develop  a  sense  of 
national  awareness  and  solidarity  with  other  Croats  in  Croatia  because  the  regions  were 
politically  separate  until  the  end  of  World  War  II.  By  labeling  the  ItaUans  as  a  constant 
threat  to  the  Croatian  nation  and  national  development,  Setic  denies  the  positive  ItaUan 
contribution  to  the  culture  and  identity  of  the  peninsula. 

The  second  group  he  took  to  task  was  the  communists  who  promoted  Yugoslavist 
ideology  and  discouraged  studies  concerning  national  issues  among  the  Istrian  Croats. 
Therefore,  according  to  Setic,  not  enough  research  was  conducted  on  the  Croatian  nation 
in  Istria  during  the  45  years  that  the  peninsula  was  a  part  communist  Croatia  inside  a 


^  This  is  the  subtitle  of  the  book. 
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united  Yugoslavia.^  In  these  accusations,  Setic  makes  some  rather  sweeping  political 
claims.  Setic's  former  mentor,  Miroslav  Bertosa,  gave  credence  to  these  claims  in  the 
book's  preface  when  he  suggested  that  the  contemporary  struggle  for  politicized  regional 
identity  was  primarily  "poUtical  trash."**  Even  though  Bertosa  could  be  seen  as  a  poUtical 
moderate  during  the  1990s,  his  endorsement  of  his  former  student's  ideology  seemed  to 
place  him  squarely  in  the  comer  of  the  ruling  HDZ. 

Setic's  arguments  against  regionalism  and  strong  regional  identity  came  to  the 
fore  in  a  more  pubUc  discourse  during  the  First  Congress  of  the  Istrians  in  1995,  an 
international  meeting  to  discuss  Istrian  liistory  and  the  peninsula's  situation  in  an 
independent  Croatia.  Recognizing  the  possibility  that  the  First  Congress  of  the  Istrians 
could  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  future  of  Istria  within  the  Croatian  nation-state, 
Setic  again  provided  his  own  opinion  on  the  Croatian  nature  of  Istria.  At  this  meeting,  he 
harshly  criticized  Itahan  participation  at  the  congress,  especially  in  relation  to  a  number 
of  Itahan  participants  who  brought  up  the  issue  of  restitution  and  land  claims  by  former 
citizens  of  the  peninsula,  which  had  been  discussed  in  some  depth  since  the  1970s.  To 
counter  the  claims  of  former  Italian  Istrians,  especially  those  who  fled  the  region  after  the 
Second  World  War,  Setic  argued  that  the  peninsula  always  had  a  "Croatian  nature"  and 
that  in  all  discussions  this  nature  should  be  en^hasized.  Concessions  to  Italians  that  fled 
to  Italy  in  the  wake  of  the  communist  takeover  in  the  years  following  the  war  might  set  a 
precedent  for  irredentists  to  make  land  claims  against  Croatia.  He  hoped  that  such  a 


'  Nevio  Setic,  Istra  izmedk  tradicionalnog  i  modemog  (Pazin:  NaSa  sloga,  1995),  15-7. 
*  Ibid.,  10. 
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Strategy  would  delegitimize  any  Italian  claims  to  restitution,  which  Setic  saw  as 
damaging  to  the  Croatian  national  being  in  Istria.^ 

^uljic  too  openly  admitted  that  he  did  not  believe  that  political  regionalism  and 
regional  identity  had  any  validity.  He  claimed  that  regionalism,  in  place  of  national 
membership,  was  a  disintegrative,  destructive  force  for  Croatia  and  Croatian  Istria,  and 
that  regionalism  as  understood  by  Europe  was  generally  against  the  interests  of  the 
nation-state/°  His  argument  against  the  regional  movement  and  the  strengthening  of 
regional  identity  emphasized  the  historical  victimization  of  the  Croatian  nation  at  the 
hands  of  foreign  enemies  and  the  communists  in  the  second  Yugoslavia,  and  linked  these 
historical  factors  to  the  political  present  in  Istria. In  one  of  his  strongest  points,  he 
argued  that  the  1955  division  of  the  Yugoslavian  republics  into  kotars  (regional 
communal  districts)  caused  widespread  mistrust  of  poUtical  centers  outside  the  Istrian 
peninsula.  Istria  was  denied  kotar  status  and  was  subjected  to  administration  from  Rijeka 
in  1966,  setting  up  Istrian  distrust  of  the  centers  outside  of  Istria.  So  according  to  2uljic, 
Istrian  regionalism,  which  he  saw  as  damaging  to  independent  Croatia  and  national 
identity,  was  a  result  of  the  communist  victimization  of  Croatia. 


'  Davor  SiSovic,  "Istarski  iseljenici  u  Australiji  2ele  suradivati  s  rodnim  krajem,"  Glas  Istre  (1 1  April 
1995),  10. 

Stanko  2uljic,  "Regionalizam  i  nardonosno  izjaSnjavanje  u  Istri  1991.  godine,"  Susreti  na  dragom 
kamenu  19  (1994),  278. 

"  Ibid.,  280. 

Ibid,  281.  Again,  like  many  others,  i^uljic  was  a  slave  to  his  rhetoric.  He  ignored  the  fact  that  numerous 
Croats  on  the  peninsula  were  Yugoslavists  until  the  Italian  occupation  following  World  War  I.  He  also 
chose  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  HDZ  by  this  time  had  imposed  its  system  of  political  corruption  on  the 
peninsula,  hurting  not  only  the  regionalists  and  Italians,  but  also  the  Croatian  citizenry.  Oddly  enough,  he 
did  justify  to  a  certain  degree  the  existence  of  regional  feeling.  According  to  2uljic,  regionalism  was  only 
acceptable  if  it  strengthened  the  state  (national)  identity  (280). 
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His  blame  of  the  communists  extended  into  his  favorite  argument  against 
regionahsm  and  regional  identity,  hi  tliis  argument,  Zuljic  maintained  that  certain 
regionalists  clouded  the  issue  of  "official"  identity  due  to  political  factors  as  illustrated  in 
the  199 1  census.    hi  this  census,  the  population  of  Istria  numbered  204,346,  of  which 
1 11, 596  (about  55%)  self- identified  themselves  as  Croats,  15,306  as  Italians  (a  little  over 
7%),  7301  as  Yugoslavs  (almost  4%),  and  37,027  identified  themselves  regionally  (over 
18%).  Regional  identification  was  substantially  higher  in  1991  than  in  1981  and  the 
number  of  Croats  somewhat  reduced.*'*  2uljic  criticized  the  census  as  an  overt  poUtical 
attack  on  the  Croatian  nation  by  Yugoslavia,  and  took  to  task  the  census  categories  of 
"Yugoslav"  and  "regional  identity."  Zuljic  believed  that  providing  non-national 
categories  on  the  censuses  was  an  attempt  to  thin  out  the  Croatian  population  in  places 
such  as  Istria.  In  this  way,  census  respondents  inadvertently  colluded  with  the 
Yugoslavian  authorities  and  the  results  were  highly  inaccurate.  To  determine  the  "real" 
make-up  of  the  population  of  Istria,  he  suggested  that  "mother  tongue"  selection  be  used 
to  determine  national  belonging,  making  for  a  more  accurate  report  of  the  "true"  nature  of 
the  peninsula  and  its  inhabitants,*^  without  regard  to  the  agency  of  individual  census 
respondents.  In  this  way,  the  "regionalist"  distinction  from  the  1991  census  would  not  be 
valid  and  should  be  ignored,  since  "mother  tongue"  would  truly  indicate  the  national 
orientation  of  Istrian  respondents. 


"  Ibid,  287. 

^*  StatistiUkiljetopis  1992.  Zagreb:  Republic  of  Croatia,  1992. 
2uljic  (1994),  289. 
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In  opposition  to  these  intellectuals,  Istrian  scholars  and  ideologues,  supporting  the 
IDS  and  regional  identity,  established  contacts  with  Western  Europe  to  make  it  aware  of 
the  situation  in  Istria  and  the  undemocratic  procedures  of  the  HDZ.  One  such 
intellectual,  Dr.  Loredana  Bogliun-Debeljuh,'^  participated  in  a  series  of  talks  sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Bologna  and  "Europe  and  the  Balkans,"  a  group  of  international 
scholars  seeking  to  address  the  numerous  problems  in  this  wider  region.  Dr.  BogUun- 
Debeljuh  wrote  an  article  in  English  based  on  the  talks  she  gave  at  this  meeting  in 
December  1993  and  January  1994.  Tlie  entire  piece,  set  within  a  slightly  "Italian" 
context,  was  a  request  to  the  West  to  examine  the  Istrian  problem  and  help  unplement  a 

17 

solution.    In  this  article  she  vehemently  defended  and  promoted  the  concept  of 
regionalism,  both  locally  and  Euroregionally,  as  a  way  to  democratize,  stabilize,  and 
protect  a  distinct  historic  culture.  Playing  off  the  recent  euphoria  associated  with  the  fall 
of  communism  throughout  Eastern  Europe,  she  appealed  to  the  perceived  Western  values 
of  democracy  and  humanism  for  understanding  and  aid.  She  explained  to  her  Western 
audience  that  the  minorities  of  Croatia  needed  protection  against  assunilationists  and 
Croatian  nationalists  because  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  defend  their  cultures  from  a 
new,  untested  nation-state  whose  new  elite  was  more  concerned  with  the  majority  nation 
than  with  citizens  of  the  repubhc. 


Dr.  Bogliun-Debeljuh  is  the  wife  of  the  IDS  leader  Dino  Debeljuh  and  she  holds  a  respected  position 
within  the  party. 

"  This  was  done  to  draw  more  serious  attention  to  the  peninsula  by  directly  connecting  the  region  to  Italy,  a 
member  of  the  EU. 

Loredana  Bogliun-Debeljuh,  'The  Istrian  Euroregion.  Socio-cultural  situation  and  problems,"  in  Stefano 
Bianchini  and  Paul  Shoup  (eds.).  The  Yugoslav  War,  Europe  and  the  Balkans:  How  to  achieve  security? 
(Ravenna:  Longo  Editore,  1995),  93. 
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At  this  point  Bogliun-Debeljuli's  prose  begin  to  mirror  some  of  the  nationahst 
claims.  She  posited  that  the  Istrians  carried  with  them  a  common  "destiny,"  "a  shared 
consciousness  of  belonging  to  a  single  territory,"  and  the  historical  legacy  of  a  shared, 
cooperative  experience.  Furthermore,  all  Istrians  throughout  the  modem  era  actively 
defended  the  multiethnic  character  of  the  peninsula,  thus  defending  their  regional  identity 
and  attacking  all  forms  of  totalitarianism*^ 

Boghun-Debeljuh,  like  her  nationalist  counterparts,  brought  politics  into  the 
discussion.  She  suggested  that  the  IDS  supported  tlie  multiethnic  nature  of  the  Istrian 
people  and  saw  that  its  best  defense  was  to  make  Istria  an  autonomous  region  in  the 
framework  of  a  recognized  Euroregion  to  integrate  the  peninsula  into  Europe.^"  She 
supported  this  claim  by  introducing  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Istrian  voting 
population  supported  the  IDS  in  the  elections  of  1992  and  1993."'  Once  again,  a  member 
of  the  IDS  poUticized  identity  to  bolster  legitimacy,  but  this  time  in  the  eyes  of  a  Western 
audience.  She  argued  that  Istrianity  was  a  variant  of  ethnic  identity  and  was  both  a 
multiethnic  concept  and  a  valid  regional  identity.    The  two  main  elements  of  this 
identity,  Slavic  and  ItaUan,  were  complementary  and  had  "significant  points  of 
intersection,"  and  in  no  way  did  Istrianity  infringe  on  the  expression  of  national  or  other 
ethnic  cultures.^^  Istrians,  facing  the  hardening  of  borders  where  there  had  been  none  in 

Ibid.,  94-5. 
Ibid.,  95. 
^'  Ibid,  96. 

However,  Banovac  suggested  that  the  people  themselves  do  not  view  themselves  as  an  ethnicity  separate 
from  their  national  identity.  According  to  this  sociologist,  the  "constructiai  of  new  ethnic  identities  [Istrian 
ethnic  identity]"  was  absent  (Banovac  (1998),  233). 

Bogliun-Debeljuh,  99-101. 
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over  two  generations  (and  not  in  historical  memory  in  some  cases),  recently  strengthened 
and  promoted  their  regional  identity  to  combat  this  disintegrative  event.  The  Istrian 
ethnic  group  wished  to  participate  in  the  experimental  European  model  of  regionalism 
and  regionaUty,  in  which  regional  identity  became  more  acceptable  and  stronger  across 
Europe.  If  this  model  were  applied  to  Istria,  she  predicted  that  it  would  become  an 
"autonomous  region  open  to  all  of  the  individual  cultures  upon  which  a  distinctive  Istrian 
culture  rests."^"* 

In  her  summary,  Dr.  Bogliun-Debeljuh  asserted  that  Istria  could  only  advance 
socially,  economically,  and  democratically  through  European  integration.  Istria,  Uke  the 
newly  liberated  states  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  had  to  participate  in  efforts  to 
democratize,  and  that  the  quickest,  most  effective  route  in  the  pursuit  of  this  goal  was 
regionally  since  nation-states  were  too  big  and  complex  to  promote  democracy.^  Istrian 
regionalism  would  be  forever  Unked  to  EuroregionaUsm  in  a  Central  European  context, 
realizing  the  main  goal  of  the  IDS  and  satisfying  the  demands  of  those  who  identified 
themselves  as  Istrian. 

So  what  did  Dr.  BogUun-Debeljuh  hope  to  accomplish  and  how  did  it  differ  from 
her  nationalist  counterparts?  First,  the  language  used  in  the  piece  was  English  in  order  to 
reach  a  wider  audience.  The  use  of  English  was  pohtical  as  well.  Had  the  paper  been 
written  in  Croatian,  a  Western  audience  might  have  dismissed  it  due  to  the  inability  to 
read  this  language  and  the  lingering  prejudices  from  the  Cold  War,  which  still  color 


Ibid,  102. 
Ibid,  104. 
Ibid,  105. 
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"Western"  perception  of  the  groups  living  in  former  communist  countries.  Moreover, 
the  South  Slavs  were  portrayed  by  certain  Italians  as  barbarians  and  the  destroyers  of 
civilization.^^  Thus  the  use  of  Croatian  as  a  written  medium  would  not  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  BogUun-Debeljuh,  the  IDS,  or  the  regional  movement  since  the  majority  of 
those  participating  probably  were  not  fluent  in  this  language  and/or  had  some  lingering 
prejudices.  These  prejudices  might  have  influenced  those  assembled  discussing  the 
problems  of  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

Tlie  use  of  Italian,  for  some  of  the  same  reasons,  was  also  not  the  best  choice  of 
languages.  First,  by  usmg  Italian,  the  HDZ  could  make  the  claim  that  BogUun-Debeljuh, 
as  an  unofficial  spokesperson  of  the  party,  was  a  secessionist  and  that  she  and  the  party 
wanted  Istria  to  be  absorbed  into  the  ItaUan  nation-state.  Second,  some  of  the  non-ItaUan 
participants  and  audience  members  might  have  held  prejudices  against  the  ItaUan  nation 
as  not  as  culturaUy  or  inteUectuaUy  developed  as  say  England  or  Denmark.  Old 
stereotypes  die  hard  in  some  cases,  thus  EngUsh  was  an  effective  vehicle  in  reaching  a 
wider  audience  and  appeaUng  to  the  "West"  by  using  the  "civilized"  language  of 
democracy  and  scholarsliip. 

BogUun-Debeljuh  also  tried  to  shame  Western  Europe  into  acting  favorably 
toward  the  platfonn  of  the  IDS  by  using  the  rhetoric  of  liberal  Western  democracy.  By 
not  acting  on  an  appeal  for  aid  by  a  group  touting  itself  as  democratic  and  Western,  the 
West  would  appear  weak  and  hypocritical  in  its  desire  to  spread  and  promote  democracy. 

"  Many  people  to  the  west  of  the  former  Iron  Curtain  and  Yugoslavia  saw  the  Slavs  as  the  bearers  and 
promoters  of  communism.  She  wanted  to  dispel  these  old  stereotypes  by  using  "the  language  of 
democracy"  as  perceived  by  much  of  the  west. 

Attilio  Tamaro,  //  Patto  di  Roma,  Quademi  di  "Politica, "  (6)  (Rome,  no  date),  is  cxie  of  the  most 
virulent  examples  of  such  rhetoric. 
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If  the  West  turned  its  back  on  a  legitimate  struggle  to  secure  regional  identity  and 
freedom  of  expression,  could  Western  politicians  and  officials  honestly  claim  that  they 
sought  to  promote  stability  and  multiculturalism  in  the  Balkans  during  a  very  violent 
ethnic  struggle  in  the  former  Yugoslavia?  The  IDS  and  its  ideologues  thought  not.  And 
such  efforts  did  attract  some  sympathy  and  concern  from  outside  groups  to  the  plight  of 
this  small  regional  party  and  its  quest  for  decentralization. 

These  arguments,  both  for  and  against,  provided  a  window  to  understanding  the 
situation  in  Istria  during  the  1990s,  but  they  were  primarily  intellectual  and  even  tried  to 
speak  for  the  people  of  the  peninsula  as  a  whole.  However,  the  polemics  within  this 
discourse  cannot  be  taken  at  face  value.  Ideologues  from  both  sides  weakened  their 
arguments  by  refusing  to  admit  shortcomings  within  their  own  camps  and  suggesting 
some  sort  of  metaphysical  belonging  or  superiority.  Such  language  and  polemics 
divorced  the  opinion  of  the  people  from  the  argument,  and  in  a  way  delegitimized  the 
positions  they  wished  to  promote,  all  in  the  name  of  the  Istrian  residents.  For  example, 
Petar  Strcic's  position,  presented  without  real  argument  or  evidence,  suggested  that 
regional  identity  was  less  important  than  national  identity  without  regard  to  how 
individuals  think  of  themselves  and  the  world  around  them  His  opinion  on  regionaUsm 
was  influenced  by  the  political  situation  in  Croatia  in  the  late  1990s.  Strcic's  academic 
position  was  political  as  well  as  based  on  merit,  and  in  Tudman's  Croatia,  Strcic  had  to 
tow  the  HDZ  line.  His  position  within  the  Croatian  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(HAZU)  could  have  easily  been  challenged  if  he  seemed  to  question  the  ruling  party's 
position  on  regionalism  and  regional  identity.  Furthermore,  in  his  attack  on  the  regional 
movement  and  the  party,  Strcic  refused  to  recognize  the  correlation  between  the  IDS  and 
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HDZ  politicization  of  identities.  It  was  the  IDS  manipulating  the  Istrians  to  further  the 
ambitions  of  the  selfish  leaders,  not  the  HDZ.  When  questioned,  he  sidestepped  the  issue 
that  the  HDZ  did  much  the  same  thing  in  its  bid  to  seize  power  in  Croatia,  then  promote 
separatism  from  Yugoslavia. Throughout  the  conversation,  his  language  became  more 
belligerent  toward  regional  historians,  who  allegedly  vulgarized  liistory  in  highlighting 
the  possibility  of  regional  continuity.  He  neglected  to  mention  the  role  of  Croatian 
historians  in  promoting  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Croatian  national  identity  or  the 

30 

rewards  they  could  reap  for  supporting  such  a  position.    Furtheniiore,  Strcic  as  an  old 
school  historian  educated  in  communist  Yugoslavia  maintained  that  history  was  a 
"scientific"  endeavor  and  the  historians  supporting  regional  identity  or  regionalism  were 
abusing  this  science.  He  suggested  that  they  should  focus  on  the  important  aspects  of 
Istrian  history  such  as  the  Croatian  and  Italian  national  struggles.  Because  of  this, 
Strcic' s  argument  seemed  more  suspect  and  much  less  objective  than  he  let  on,  and 
therefore  not  representative  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 

Setic's  position  suffered  many  of  the  same  weaknesses  as  Strcic' s.  Setic  too  was 
a  political  creature  and  an  active  member  of  the  HDZ.  Because  of  this,  his  position 
within  the  party  depended  on  his  agreement  with  party  platforms  and  ideology.  He,  like 
Strcic,  focused  his  arguments  on  one  type  of  history,  in  which  Croats,  seemingly  all 
Croats,  pushed  to  realize  a  single  goal  of  national  affirmation  throughout  the  late- 19*  and 
20*^  centuries.  He  seemed  to  ignore  all  instances  of  Itahan-Croatian  co-existence  and 
cooperation.  He  implied  that  the  two  national  groups  were  continually  locked  in  a 

^'  The  IDS  never  promoted  separatism. 

In  the  estabhshment  and  perpetuation  of  identity,  Banovac  suggests  that  historical  continuity  and  stability 
were  essential  to  the  group  and  polemists  (Banovac  (1998),  232). 


struggle  between  dominant  and  subservient  positions  throughout  much  oflstria's  history. 
He  also  used  spiritual  language  (while  at  the  same  time  promoting  rationality  and 
objectivity  in  the  science  of  history)  and  the  idea  of  some  form  of  national  destiny  as  a 
way  to  cement  Istria  firmly  in  a  Croatian  structure.  Setic  also  proved  himself  to  be  an 
enemy  to  those  ItaUans  with  legitimate  claims  to  property  on  the  peninsula  at  the  First 
World  Congress  of  the  Istrians.  Such  harsh  talk  had  political  repercussions  since  as  an 
HDZ  member,  he  was  seen  as  a  spokesman  for  the  party.  Such  expressed  opinions 
weakened  Croatia's  goal  to  draw  closer  to  the  EU  via  Italy  because  it  painted  Setic,  the 
HDZ,  and  Croatia  as  uncompromisingly  nationalistic. 

2uljic  also  openly  attacked  regionalism  and  regional  identity  using  history  to 
glorify  a  "superior"  national  identity  at  the  expense  of  an  "inferior"  regional  one.  He, 
like  many  other  Croatian  historians  and  scholars,  suggested  massive  Istrian  Croatian 
victimization  first  by  the  Itahans,  then  the  communists,  which  facilitated  distrust  of 
outsiders.  Such  a  legacy  went  against  the  peninsula's  best  interests  as  an  integral  part  of 
Croatia,  ^uljic's  argument  also  suffered  from  a  lapse  in  logic  in  the  discussion  of  the 
communist  legacy  that  generated  Istria' s  apparent  xenophobia.  Istria  was  located  in  the 
administrative  division  in  which  the  power  center  was  Rijeka  in  communist  Yugoslavia. 
The  language  of  his  argument  suggested  that  Istrians  should  feel  some  sort  of  rivalry  or  at 
least  distrust  toward  Rijeka  because  of  the  peninsula's  subordination  to  the  port  city 
during  this  era.  However,  he  did  not  explain  why  Istria  and  Rijeka  worked  together  to 
field  regionalist  candidates  during  national  elections.  It  would  seem  that  Istrians  would 
not  want  to  work  with  the  city  that  once  limited  its  political  and  economic  activities. 
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Instead,  the  cooperation  between  the  two  regions  illustrated  their  similarities  in  political 
orientation  in  relation  to  the  national  center. 

Furthermore,  2iuljic's  attacks  on  the  census  of  1991  indirectly  challenged  people's 
judgments  and  right  to  identify  themselves  however  they  chose.  His  argument  removed 
all  possibility  of  individual  agency  in  choosing  ethnic  or  regional  belonging.  He 
suggested  that  the  majority  of  those  Istrians  who  chose  a  regional  identity  on  the  1991 
census  (16%),^'  were  actually  Croats  according  to  what  they  reported  as  their  mother 
tongue.  He  believed  that  this  interpretation  of  results  would  strengthen  the  Croatian 
element  on  the  peninsula  and  reduce  support  for  some  "imagined"  regional  identity, 
dreamed  up  by  troublesome  poUticians  in  the  region.  2iuljic's  suggestion  of  using  mother 
tongue  to  determine,  scientifically,  the  nationaUty  of  Istrians  invalidated  all  personal 
agency  and  simultaneously  established  an  identity  hierarchy  where  the  nation  perched  at 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid  without  regard  to  other  forms  of  collective  or  even  personal 
identities.  By  doing  so,  he  blatantly  removed  the  individual  from  the  argument, 
substantially  weakening  his  position  and  practically  making  his  point  moot.  However, 
the  one  thing  that  the  census  did  show  was  that  a  number  of  Croats  in  Istria  chose  to 
identify  themselves  outside  the  national  category,  which  suggests  a  growing  sense  of 
regionality  in  the  years  just  before  dissolution. 

The  regionalist  arguments  too  suffered  from  serious  drawbacks.  BogUun- 
Debeljuh's  language  was  couched  in  terms  perceived  to  appeal  to  a  Western  audience, 
which  in  some  ways  divorced  the  common  man  from  her  intellectual  discussion.  By 
using  this  language,  she  became  more  a  representative  and  less  one  of  the  represented. 

This  number,  based  on  the  informatiai  from  the  1991  census,  is  wrong.  My  math  produced  a  little  over 
18%,  not  16%  presented  by  2uljic. 
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Her  polemic  idealized  the  regional,  and  like  the  nationalists,  spirituaUty  entered  the 
dialogue,  weakening  her  arguments  among  her  targeted  audience,  Westerners,  that  she 
hoped  to  persuade  by  the  rationality  of  her  argument.^^  She,  like  her  nationalist 
counterparts,  used  liistory,  emphasizing  national  cooperation  and  unity,  not  once 
mentioning  historical  divisions,  which  often  broke  into  open  hostilities  across  the 
peninsula  in  different  eras.  Bogliun-Debeljuh  also  suggested  that  the  majority  of  Istrians 
in  the  mid-1990s  supported  the  IDS  goals  of  gaining  autonomy  with  Euroregion  status. 
However,  Boris  Banovac  in  his  sociological  study,  found  that  more  people  supported  the 
IDS  struggle  against  centraUsm  and  the  party's  cultural  and  economic  agenda  than  the 
struggle  for  autonomy.  In  fact  only  about  24%  of  his  sample  suggested  that  political 
regional  autonomy  was  the  best  path  for  Istria.^^  Thus  her  argument,  while  eloquent  and 
emotionally  moving,  represented  a  sort  of  half-truth  that  outsiders  generally  could  not 
detect.  Yes,  the  IDS  did  support  autonomy  and  the  Istrian  people  generally  supported  the 
IDS,^'*  but  that  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  people  supported  the  idea  of  political 
autonomy. 

Furthermore,  much  of  what  constituted  Dr.  Boghun-Debeljuh's  argument  was  the 
Istrian  focus  on  multilingualism,  multiculturalism,  and  tolerance  that  were  essential  parts 
of  Istrian  identity.  But  was  her  polemic  an  accurate  representation  of  how  Istrians 
perceived  themselves,  or  was  it  just  an  attempt  to  draw  Western  support  for  the 


To  be  fair,  Dr.  Bogliun-Debeljuh  was  not  claiming  objectivity  as  was  StrCic,  Setic,  and  2;uljic.  The 
nationalist  intellectuals  all  emphasized  the  need  for  "objectivity"  and  the  correct  use  of  the  "science  of 
history." 

"  Banovac  (1998),  199. 
This  is  evident  in  the  election  results  and  opinion  polls. 
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regionalist  party?  It  seemed  to  be  a  combination  of  both.  My  research  indicates  that  the 
majority  of  Istrians  at  the  time  of  research  expressed  having  some  sense  of  Istrianity.  The 
ideas  of  multiculturalism  and  toleration  were  touted  as  important  factors  of  the  Istrian 
identity,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  BogUun-Debeljuh  suggested.^^ 

To  get  a  better  representation  of  how  Istrians  viewed  themselves  and  others,  the 
results  of  my  fieldwork  appear  below.  These  results  suggest  that  Istrians  generally  felt  a 
sense  of  regional  belonging  at  the  time  of  the  interviews.  Tins  belonging  on  a 
subnational  level  sometimes  competed  with  national  identity,  but  some  of  the 
assumptions  made  by  the  IDS  and  regionalist  intellectuals  as  to  what  constituted 
regionality  and  identity  seemed  to  be  overstated,  hi  order  to  get  a  more  accurate 
representation  of  what  Istrians  thought  about  issues  of  identity,  I  had  to  move  away  from 
these  polemics  and  study  the  people  themselves  and  how  they  viewed  their  identity  and 
the  situations  around  them 

Istrian  Self-perception 
Over  a  period  of  eight  months  from  September  1998  to  April  1999, 1  interviewed, 
at  random,  100  individuals  Uving  in  the  Croatian  part  of  the  Istrian  peninsula.  Of  these 
100,  the  participants  identified  themselves  as  Croatian  or  partly  Croatian.^^  The  sample 
purposely  targeted  younger  people  because  I  wanted  to  see  how  identity  politicization 

In  fact,  cxie  personal  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Bogliun-Debeljuh  claimed  in  an  interview  that  she  was  a  sort  of 
Yugo-nostalgist,  who  remembered  a  paradise  in  Istria  before  the  nationalization  of  politics  in  the  late 
1980s.  Her  memories  of  such  a  golden  past  colored  her  perceptions  of  the  present,  making  the  situation  in 
Istria  seem  much  worse  than  it  really  was.  Bogliun-Debeljuh's  activities  for  the  IDS  were  "attempts  to 
recapture  the  past's  multicultural  toleration  in  a  time  of  crises,  but  it  wasn't  the  reality  back  then." 

I  was  focusing  on  Croatian  Istrian  perception  of  Istrianity  as  an  underlying  theme  of  the  dissertation  since 
this  area  has  been  neglected  in  the  non-Croatian  literature.  Furthermore,  1  wanted  to  delve  into  the  issues 
that  divided  co-nationals  and  not  be  confined  to  issues  of  competing  nationalities. 
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influenced  the  expression  of  group  membership  by  younger  people  to  a  foreign  audience 
in  the  late  1990s,  keeping  in  mind  the  possibility  of  examining  how  identity  perception 
may  change  m  the  future.  The  interviews  were  conducted  in  either  Croatian  or  EngUsh, 
and  a  short  written  questionnaire  was  provided  to  each  interviewee  in  Croatian. The 
questionnaire  asked  a  group  of  questions  without  categories  provided  such  as  age,  place 
of  birth,  confession,  profession,  language  proficiencies,  place  of  residence,  and  poUtical 
party  affiliation  or  support.  Questions  with  categories  provided  included  national 
identity,  educational  level,  socio-economic  status,  perception  of  the  ruling  party  (HDZ), 
perception  of  the  IDS,  perception  of  Serbs,  perception  of  Itahans,  and  perceptions  of 
Hercegovinan  Croats.  Common  questions  asked  in  interviews  included  perceptions  of 
other  national  groups,  refugees,  and  cultural  questions.  Only  35  of  the  100  interviews 
were  recorded  since  many  were  reluctant  to  have  their  voices  on  tape.  This  can  be  linked 
to  the  underlying  feeling  of  unease  with  the  then  current  poUtical  situation  and  the 
uncertainty  concerning  individual  and  family  futures  under  the  ruling  regime.^*  All 


See  Appendix  A  for  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  in  English.  This  questionnaire  was  based  on  some  of  the 
questions  asked  by  Banovac  in  his  1995  research  with  a  research  sample  of  53 1  Istrians.  My  sample  was 
more  concerned  with  Croatian  or  partially  Croatian  respondents  than  was  Banovac's  and  the  methods  of 
testing  and  analysis  differed.  Banovac  was  more  concemed  in  making  a  sociological  study  and  he  used 
questionnaires  primarily  to  reach  his  conclusions.  I  interviewed  100  Istrian  Croats  and  tabulated 
information  both  from  a  questionnaire  and  from  conversation.  I  was  more  concemed  about  how  identity 
was  politicized,  to  what  extent  politicization  was  successful,  and  why  Istrians  chose  to  express  their 
identities  in  the  way  they  did  to  specific  audiences.  Banovac  wanted  to  determine  to  what  extent 
regionalism  was  prevalent  on  the  peninsula  and  what  identities  were  more  important  or  dominant. 
Throughout  the  presentation  of  my  field  research,  I  will  indicate  in  footnotes  the  responses  to  Banovac's 
questions  and  discuss  how  and  why  the  answers  were  similar  or  different. 

I  will  illustrate  this  feeling  of  paranoia  in  Istria  with  an  example,  which  1  experienced  shorUy  after  my 
arrival  on  the  peninsula  in  September  1998.  Upon  asking  a  woman  if  I  could  use  her  telephone  to  connect 
to  the  internet,  she  flatly  refused.  She  explained  that  she  believed  the  police  were  tapping  her  phone,  and 
that  their  suspicions  would  be  aroused  if  a  foreigner  connected  to  the  internet  from  her  home.  Though  the 
vast  majority  of  the  population  did  not  display  such  a  heightened  level  of  paranoia,  this  was  illustrative  of 
the  insecurities  of  the  population  in  a  territory  considered  by  the  remainder  of  Croatia  as  separatist  and 
sometimes  as  an  intemal  enemy.  The  instability  of  the  economic  situation  on  the  peninsula  combined  the 
crises  in  nearby  Yugoslavia  also  contributed  to  the  general  unease. 
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interviewees  were  promised  complete  anonymity.  Historians,  politicians,  and  other 
public  figures  were  not  promised  anonymity  before  an  interview  or  conversation  and 
were  not  included  in  this  base  figure  of  100.  The  data  is  presented  below  and  followed 
by  analysis  of  the  given  responses. 

At  first  the  purpose  of  these  interviews  was  similar  to  Boris  Banovac's  in  that  I 
wished  to  determine  the  strength  of  regional  identity  among  the  Istrian  Croats.  However, 
after  further  research  I  discovered  much  evidence  that  supported  the  existence  of  a  strong 
regional  identity  written  by  other  investigators,  including  ItaUan  Istrian  researchers  like 
Fulvio  Suran  and  the  Croat  Petar  Janko.  The  results  of  the  interviews  provide  further 
evidence  that  this  identity  did  mamtain  a  certain  strength  mto  the  late  1990s,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  respondents'  audience.  As  I  progressed,  I  found  that  the  responses,  given 
to  a  "Western"  audience,  were  more  important  for  my  research  than  actually  proving  the 
existence  of  a  strong  regional  identity. 

The  results  of  my  research  are  as  follows  and  can  be  referenced  in  the  following 
tables.  The  sex  distribution  of  my  respondents  was  54%  male  and  46%  female.  Age  was 
divided  into  five  categories:  ages  18  to  30  (40%);  31-40  (31%);  41-50  (13%o);  51-60 
(12%);  and  61+  (4%)  (see  table  1). 
Table  1:  Age  distribution  of  sample 


18-30  years  old 

31-40  years  old 

41-50  years  old 

51-60  years  old 

6 1  years  old  + 

40 

31 

13 

12 

4 

As  previously  stated,  100%  of  the  sample  was  partially  Croatian.  Tlie  statistics  for 
national  identity  are  as  follows:  Croatian  only  (56%);  mixed-Itahan  (28%);  mixed-Serb 
or  Montenegrin  (4%);  mixed  other  nationality  (2%);  multiple-mixed  (6%);  and  4%  did 
not  answer  other  than  claiming  they  were  at  least  partially  Croatian  (see  table  2). 
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Table  2:  National  identity  distribution 


Croatian  only 

Mixed  Italian 

Mixed  Serbian 
or  Montenegrin 

Mixed  other 
nationality 

Mixed  multiple 

no  answer 

56 

28 

4 

2 

6 

4 

Religious  preference  included  60  Catholics,  2  Orthodox,  and  33  atheist/agnostics  with  5 
not  answering  (see  table  3). 


Catholic 

Orthodox 

atheist/agnostic 

no  answer 

60 

2 

33 

5 

Education  level  included:  none  (2%,  both  over  51);  elementary  school  (10%,  all  of  which 
were  over  41);  high  school  (58%);  university  or  professional  school  (25%);  and  post- 
graduate school  (3%).  Two  did  not  provide  an  answer  (see  table  4). 
Table  4;  Educational  levels  of  sample 


none 

elementary 
school  only 

high  school 

university  or 
professional 
school 

post-graduate 

no 

answer 

2 

10 

58 

25 

3 

2 

The  three  categories  for  socio-economic  status  were:  low  income  (43%);  middle-class 
(51%);  and  upper-class  (4%) — two  did  not  answer  (see  table  5). 
Table  5:  Socio-economic  status  of  sample 


low  income 

middle-class 

upper-class 

no  answer 

43 

51 

4 

2 

Of  the  43  who  answered  "low  income,"  more  than  half  (22)  suggested  that  before  the 
recent  war,  they  were  middle-class,  but  the  economic  crisis  of  Yugoslavia  and  then 
Croatia  caused  a  significant  decrease  in  their  socio-economic  standing.  Ninety-three 
percent  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they  were  at  least  bilmgual.  Eighty- six  percent 
of  the  100  reported  at  least  some  fluency  in  Italian;  20  in  German;  55  m  English  (of 
which  30  were  between  18  and  30  and  20  were  between  31  and  40);  seven  m  Serbian; 
four  in  Russian  (all  over  41);  and  86  reported  at  least  some  proficiency  in  the  regional 
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dialect  (see  table  6).  Sixty-five  percent  answered  they  had  full  proficiency  in  the  regional 
dialect.  Of  this  65,  34  were  31  years  old  or  older  (approximately  52%).^^ 


Table  6:  Languages  spoken  by  sample  (note:  totals  do  not  equal  100%  due  to  bilinguality  or 
multilinguality)  


Italian 

English 

Serbian 

Russian 

German 

regional 
dialect 

86 

55 

7 

4 

20 

86 

Geographically  the  sample  can  be  divided  into  5  parts:  western  coastal,  western 
interior,  central,  and  eastern  interior  and  eastern  coastal  Istria.  Respondents  from  the 
western  coastal  subdivision  numbered  59;  western  interior  seven;  central  16;  eastern 
interior  five;  and  eastern  coastal  seven  with  six  respondents  not  giving  their  residence 
(see  table  7). 


Table  7:  Area  of  residency 


Western  coastal 

Western  interior 

Central 

Eastern  interior 

Eastern  coastal 

no  answer 

59 

7 

16 

5 

7 

6 

The  majority  lived  in  the  urban  centers  of  Pula,  Rovrnj,  and  Porec  and  appeared  to  be 
over-represented.  For  the  purposes  of  this  dissertation,  this  can  be  interpreted  as  more  or 
less  representative  of  the  population  as  a  whole  since  the  majority  (56%)  of  the 
peninsula's  204,346  lived  in  the  western  coastal  area.'^°  An  individual  breakdown  of  the 
population  by  settlements  is  provided  in  table  8. 


Banovac's  research  showed  that  of  his  sample,  53.3%  used  Cakavian  everyday  (167)  and  that  those 
identifying  themselves  as  regional  used  it  58.95%  of  the  time  when  communicating  on  the  peninsula  (171). 
Croats  either  used  Croatian  (39.04%)  or  Cakavian  (32.3%)  when  speaking.  He  also  reported  that  almost 
half  of  his  Croatian  respondents  reported  a  good  or  excellent  comprehension  of  Italian  (49.86%)  and 
38.31%  reported  a  passive  knowledge  of  that  language.  Over  three-quarters  (76.84%)  of  the  regionals 
claimed  good  to  excellent  knowledge  of  Italian  (177). 


The  population  figures  for  Istria  come  from  the  official  Croatian  census  taken  in  1991.  However,  these 
figures  are  almost  ten  years  out  of  date  and  do  not  represent  the  refugee  population  settled  in  Istria  and 
those  of  the  native  population  that  emigrated  from  the  peninsula. 
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Table  8:  Towns  of  residency 


Pula 

33 

Rovinj 

20 

PoreC 

6 

Buje 

3 

Vndnian 

4 

1 

X 

£  ClZiiii 

1 1 
1 1 

TCfiTi  fanar 

IvCUilCUiCU. 

9 

Sveti  Petar  u  Sumi 

1 

2niinj 

1 

Labin 

5 

Rabac 

7 

no  answer 

6 

Birthplaces  were  also  recorded:  74  were  bom  in  Croatian  Istria;  twelve  in  other  parts  of 
Croatia;  three  in  Serbia;  two  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina  (both  were  HDZ  supporters);  and 
four  in  Italy  (all  of  which  were  the  cliildren  of  gastarbeiters).  Five  provided  no  answer 
(see  table  9). 


Table  9:  Place  of  birth 


Istria 

Croatia  (not 

Serbia 

Bosnia- 

Italy 

no  answer 

Istria) 

Hercegovina 

74 

12 

3 

2 

4 

5 

Professionally  the  population  was  more  diverse.  Eighty-three  percent  of  the 
sample  survey  were  employed  in  some  fashion  or  were  pensioners,  while  twelve  reported 
they  were  unemployed.  Of  the  twelve  unemployed  at  the  time  of  the  interview,  seven 
lived  in  villages  with  a  population  under  1400  and  one  was  of  an  unreported  residence. 
Of  the  77  actively  employed,  seven  worked  for  the  government,  civil  service,  or  in  a 
cultural  office.  Two  were  joumaUsts;  thirteen  shop  clerks;  eight  teachers;  two  professors; 
ten  in  the  tourist  industry;  ten  were  farmers,  laborers,  or  fishermen;  nineteen  students; 
and  six  owned  businesses.  Six  were  pensioners  and  five  did  not  respond  to  this  question 
(see  table  10). 
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Table  10:  Occupations  of  sample 


Government  employees,  civil 
servants,  cultural  office  workers 

7 

Journalists 

2 

shop  clerks 

13 

teachers 

8 

professors 

2 

tourist  industry  employees 

10 

farmer/laborer/fisherman 

10 

business  owners 

6 

students 

19 

pensioners 

6 

unemployed 

12 

no  answer 

5 

Political  party  support  was  also  requested  resulting  in  the  following  answers: 
twelve  were  supporters  of  the  IDS;  three  HDZ;  two  HSP  (Croatian  Party  of  Right);  eight 
HSLS  (Croatian  Social  Liberal  Party);  ten  SDP  (Social  Democratic  Party — former 
communist  party);  two  IDF  (Istrian  Democratic  Forum);  and  six  some  other  party. 
Uncommitted  but  regular  voters  made  up  37%  of  the  sample  and  non- voters  12%,  leaving 
eight  respondents  unresponsive  to  this  query  (see  table  1 1). 
Table  11:  Political  party  support  of  sample*' 


IDS 

HDZ 

HSP 

HSLS 

SDP 

IDF 

other 

no  party 

non- 
voters 

no  answer 

12 

3 

2 

8 

10 

2 

6 

37 

12 

8 

The  IDS  is  a  regional  party  advocating  a  decentrist  political  policy  and  demands  economic  and  some 
political  autonomy  from  the  Croatian  government.  The  HDZ  was  the  ruling  party  in  Croatia  and  it  led  the 
country  in  its  bid  for  independence.  It  tends  to  be  rightist  and  attracts  supporters  from  right  of  center  to  the 
far  right.  It  has  always  been  an  enemy  of  regional  parties  and  the  successor  to  the  communist  party,  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  (SDP).  The  SDP  is  a  socialist  party  and  attracts  leftists  and  the  few  in  Croatia 
who  wished  to  preserve  a  united  Yugoslavia.  The  Croatian  Party  of  Right  (HSP)  is  a  rightist  party  with  a 
sometimes  virulent  nationalist  platform.  It  generally  attracted  the  unemployed  and  Croats  in  areas  in  the 
former  Serbian  Krajrna.  The  Croatian  Social  Liberal  Party  (HSLS)  is  a  left  of  center  party  with  a  platform 
of  quickly  tying  Croatia  to  the  West.  Its  supporters  are  generally  younger  and  educated.  The  Istrian 
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After  a  closer  examination  of  political  party  support  aiid  affiliation,  it  can  be 
determined  that  even  during  the  period  of  crisis  and  war  in  the  1990s,  the  Istrians  as  late 
as  1999  had  fallen  into  a  pattern  of  political  apathy.  Voting  patterns  fi-om  the  elections 
after  1992  confirmed  this  in  the  reduction  of  voters  from  Istria  after  the  first  independent 
elections.  In  examining  the  answers  by  the  respondents,  we  see  that  almost  half  (49%) 
either  did  not  support  a  single  party  or  were  not  politically  active.  Of  those  of  voting  age 
during  the  1990  elections  (75  of  the  100  were  18  or  older  at  the  time  of  the  elections),  61 
voted.  In  the  1992  elections,  81  were  of  voting  age  and  64  voted  in  these  elections.  In 
the  1993  elections,  82  could  vote,  but  only  59  voted  and  in  the  1995  elections  86  could 
vote,  but  only  56  did  so.  Only  43%  claimed  membership  or  voted  exclusively  for  a  single 
party. 

Of  the  active  voters,  those  who  supported  the  regional  party  tended  to  be  of  mixed 
nationality  (as  expected)  and  younger  as  did  the  supporters  of  the  HSLS  and  about  half  of 
the  SDP.  The  other  supporters  of  the  SDP  were  older  and  two  were  of  mixed  Serbian 
heritage."*^  What  can  be  concluded  from  the  above  numbers  is  that  the  nationalist  parties, 
the  HDZ  and  HSP,  were  held  out  of  favor  by  the  majority  of  the  sample.  Evidence  for 
this  peninsula-wide  was  evident  from  the  election  results  throughout  the  1990s  in  that 
only  a  single  member  of  the  HDZ,  Nevio  Setic,  and  no  member  of  the  HSP  was  elected  to 
the  national  Sabor  from  Istria.  The  one  party  with  the  most  support  was  the  IDS  followed 
by  the  HSLS  (both  unsurprisingly).  However,  the  Istrian  population,  other  than  during 

Democratic  Forum  (IDF)  is  a  splinter  party  of  the  IDS  with  its  power  base  in  Pula.  Its  platform  is  similar  to 
the  IDS,  but  its  popularity  is  much  less. 

''^  Since  the  sample  is  too  small  for  further  political  analysis,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  by  Mirjana 
Kasapovic,  Zoran  Malenica,  and  Nenad  ZakoSek. 
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times  of  election,  tended  to  be  apathetic,  but  still  critical,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
perception  of  the  ruling  party. 

The  questions  on  perception  were  evaluated  on  a  scale  from  1  (worst)  to  5  (best) 
with  3  representing  a  neutral  opinion.  The  first  two  perception  questions  dealt  with  the 
Croatian  political  situation.  Question  number  one,  "What  is  your  opinion  of  the  HDZ?" 
was  answered:  1  (27%);  2(36%);  3  (21%);  4  (7%);  5  (3%);  and  6  provided  no  answer  (see 
table  12). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

no  answer 

27 

36 

21 

7 

3 

6 

None  of  the  respondents  who  labeled  themselves  primarily  as  Istrian  or  the  40  identifying 
themselves  as  ethnically  mixed  answered  this  question  positively.  Only  6  of  the  Istrians 
answered  neutrally,  while  the  remainder  answered  negatively  (53%).  Of  those  answering 
positively,  three  were  supporters  of  the  HDZ,  one  of  the  HSP,  four  were  non- voters,  and 
two  considered  themselves  apolitical  or  uncommitted.''^ 

The  second  political  question  was:  "What  is  your  opinion  of  the  IDS?"  The 
results  were:  1  (4%);  2  (19%);  3  (40%);  4  (22%);  5  (10%);  and  5  gave  no  answer  (see 
table  13). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

no  answer 

4 

19 

40 

22 

10 

5 

Unsurprisingly,  all  twelve  of  the  IDS  supporters  gave  the  party  a  favorable  rating  and  half 
the  SDP  supporters  did  the  same  (5%).  Three  supporters  of  the  HSLS  rated  the  IDS 


Banovac  also  found  similar  reactions  to  the  HDZ.  In  his  question  about  opinions  of  political  parties  in 
Croatia,  the  HDZ  was  the  least  favored  party  with  36.35%  answering  negatively,  followed  closely  by  the 
HSP  with  32.95%.  The  IDS  and  HDZ  were  the  least  likely  to  draw  a  neutral  answer  in  his  survey  (195). 
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positively,  as  did  10  of  the  apolitical  or  uncommitted  and  2  of  the  non- voters.  None  of 
the  supporters  of  the  HDZ  or  the  HSP  gave  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  regionahst  party. 
Three  HSLS  and  four  SDP  supporters  gave  negative  opinions  as  well.  The  two  IDF 
supporters  claimed  neutrahty  as  did  most  of  the  rest  of  the  uncommitted  and  non- voters. 
The  majority  of  the  mixed-ethnicity  respondents  gave  the  IDS  a  three  or  higher  while 
only  three  gave  a  negative  opinion  of  the  party."*"*  In  a  follow-up  questions  in  the 
interviews,  the  respondents  often  referred  to  the  leadership  of  the  IDS  and  its  poUtical 
program  Many  mentioned  that  pubUc  figures  like  Damir  Kajin,  Ivan  Jakovcic,  Emil 
Soldatic,  Dino  Debeljuh,  and  Loredana  Bogliun-Debeljuh  promoted  the  party  as  one 
supportive  of  the  Istrian  "characteristics"  of  multiculturaUty  and  tolerance.  However,  the 
question  arises  as  to  why  40%  answered  neutrally  in  relation  to  the  regional  party."*^ 
When  asked  at  least  half  suggested  that  the  party  had  good  intentions  and  a  good 
platfonn,  but  the  leadership  was  not  trusted.  Many  suggested  that  Ivan  Jakovcic  was  in 
the  party  for  monetary  reasons  and  he  did  not  really  care  about  those  Istrians  who  were 
not  in  some  way  tied  to  him."*^  Emil  Soldatic  was  also  mentioned  as  a  "self-important" 
man  with  "power  on  his  mind."  None  of  the  respondents  talked  negatively  about  Damir 
Kajin,  and  five  even  said  he  was  a  "good  man"  or  "always  had  Istria  in  his  mind  and 
heart."  Even  with  some  of  these  negative  opinions  about  the  party  leadership,  a  full  third 


Banovac  found  in  his  survey  that  the  IDS  was  the  most  favored  party  with  45.38%  of  his  sample  giving  a 
positive  answer,  while  only  10.92%  answered  negatively.  Italians  and  regionalists  were  more  likely  to  give 
a  positive  response  toward  the  IDS  (61. 1 1%  and  55.06%  respectively)  (192-5). 

*^  Banovac  got  a  similar  neutral  response  to  the  regional  party  with  33.52%  (192). 

*^  A  common  descriptive  term  applied  to  JakovCic  was  "arrogant." 
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of  the  respondents  replied  favorably,  while  only  23%  answered  negatively  to  the  general 
perception  question."*^ 

The  next  two  perception  questions  dealt  with  opinions  of  other  nationalities.  The 
first  question  was  "What  is  your  general  opinion  of  Serbs?"  The  answers  were  as 
follows:  1  (26%);  2  (29%);  3  (25%);  4  (10%);  5  (7%)  and  three  chose  not  to  choose  (see 
table  14). 


Table  14:  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Serbs? 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

no  answer 

26 

29 

25 

10 

7 

3 

The  absolute  majority  of  the  respondents  gave  the  Serbs  a  negative  rating,  while  less  than 
a  fifth  answered  positively.  Of  those  who  answered  positively,  four  were  mixed- 
Serbian/Montenegrin  and  six  were  of  the  mixed-ItaUan.  Ten  of  the  Italian-mixed 
answered  neutrally.  All  five  of  the  self- identified  Yugoslavs  answered  positively.  Ten 
ethnically  "pure"  Croats  answered  either  neutrally  or  positively  and  27  Istrians  did  the 
same.  Twenty-tliree  Istrians  answered  negatively  and  6  responded  very  negatively.  The 
three  abstentions  all  identified  themselves  as  Istrian. 

The  fourth  question,  "What  is  your  general  opinion  of  Italians?"  produced  the 
foUowing  results:  1  (6%);  2  (1 1%);  3  (26%);  4  (30%);  5  (23%);  and  four  chose  not  to 
answer  (see  table  15). 


The  most  virulent  criticisms  of  the  party  came  from  the  supporters  of  the  HDZ,  HSP.  and  HKDU.  One 
of  the  HSP  supporters  suggested  that  "the  liars  in  the  IDS  really  want  to  separate  Istria  from  Croatia.  They 
are  working  with  Italian  fascists  to  go  into  Italy,  and  if  that  happens,  they  will  try  to  make  the  Croats 
Italians  like  they  did  before  the  war  [WWII]."  One  HSLS  member  who  was  critical  of  the  party  suggested 
that  the  IDS  was  not  good  for  Istria  and  for  Croatia  as  a  whole  because  it,  as  well  as  the  HDZ,  "created 
fissures"  among  the  people  in  Istria.  Such  divisions  were  not  good  for  the  country,  he  continued,  even 
though  the  Istrians  should  be  able  to  enjoy  cultural  freedom  without  government  interference.  One  non- 
voter  suggested  the  party  was  too  monopolistic  on  the  peninsula  and  tried  too  hard  to  maintain  power, 
which,  in  this  way,  made  it  similar  to  the  HDZ  in  the  rest  of  Croatia. 
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Table  15:  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Italians? 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

no  answer 

6 

11 

26 

30 

23 

4 

The  supporters  of  the  HDZ  and  HSP  all  answered  tliis  question  negatively/^  All  the  IDS 
supporters,  the  two  IDF  supporters,  and  the  28  Italian-Croatian  mixed  identity  answered 
positively/^ 

The  final  question  dealt  with  the  perception  of  a  specific  group  of  co-nationals.  It 
was  "What  is  your  general  opinion  of  Hercegovinan  Croats?"  The  following  answers 
were  recorded:  1  (29%);  2  (34%);  3  (21%);  4  (1 1%);  5  (2%);  and  3  chose  not  to  answer 
(see  table  16). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

no  answer 

29 

34 

21 

11 

2 

3 

The  two  answering  the  most  positively  were  the  Croats  bom  in  Hercegovina.  All  the 
HSP  and  HDZ  supporters  answered  positively  while  the  remainder  were  either 
uncommitted  or  non- voters.  No  mixed  individuals  answered  positively.  Those 
answering  neutrally  tended  to  be  spread  out  poUtically  except  in  the  case  of  the  regional 
parties'  supporters,  all  of  which  answered  negatively.  There  seemed  to  be  no  correlation 
in  terms  of  age;  however,  no  women  answered  tliis  question  positively,  possibly  due  to 
the  perception  that  the  Hercegovinans  were  all  rude,  sexually  aggressive,  and  displayed 
uncultured  behavior. 


One  of  the  HSP  supporters  explained  to  me,  "The  Italians  are  fascists  and  want  Istria.  That  is  that." 
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Banovac  asked  a  series  of  questions  dealing  with  acceptance  of  the  Italian  minority,  which  included 
work,  friendship,  and  marriage  relations.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  Croatian  respondents  answered  they  had 
no  problems  with  having  Italian  triends  and  74.74%  of  the  regionalists  answered  in  the  same  fashion. 
Marriage  acceptance  was  a  little  lower  with  Croats  willing  to  marry  an  Italian  57.7%  of  the  time,  while  the 
regionalists  answered  positively  69.47%  (146). 
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Perhaps  the  most  controversial  question  on  the  questionnaire,  which  generally 
provoked  inquiries,  was  that  of  primary  identity.  Most  of  the  respondents  confirmed  that 
the  answer  to  this  question  depended  on  with  whom  the  interviewee  was  speaking.  It  was 
explained  to  me  by  a  number  of  respondents  that  if  speaking  to  a  foreigner,  they  generally 
identified  themselves  as  Croatian.  About  half  suggested  that  when  speaking  with  another 
Croat  they  identified  themselves  as  Istrian  and  the  other  half  as  Croatian  (none  of  the  5 
who  identified  themselves  as  Yugoslavs  answered  "Yugoslavian").  When  speaking  to 
another  Istrian  most  suggested  they  identified  themselves  either  as  a  Croat  (22%)  or  as  an 
Istrian  (60%)  from  the  locality  in  which  they  lived  or  were  raised,  but  this  too  depended 
on  the  conversation  and  the  counterpart  in  the  discussion.  For  the  purposes  of  my 
questionnaire,  I  naively  suggested  they  answer  by  their  deepest  "feeling"  of  group 
membership.^"  Tliirty  percent  identified  themselves  as  Croatian,  5%  as  Yugoslavs,  and 
59%  as  Istrians.  Six  individuals  did  not  answer  this  question  (see  table  17).^' 


Croatian 

Istrian 

Yugoslavian 

no  answer 

30 

59 

5 

6 

As  can  be  seen  in  table  17,  most  identified  themselves  to  me  as  Istrian.  Why 
would  the  results  I  received  be  so  different  from  Banovac's  results  just  a  few  years 
earlier?  One  of  the  answers  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
Banovac  is  a  Croat.  This  makes  a  significant  difference  because  the  audience  was 


'  Thus  tliis  category  is  a  highly  subjective  one,  and  therefore  subject  to  different  intapretaticns. 
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Banovac  in  a  similar  question  received  the  following  results:  67.3%  of  the  sample  identified  themselves 
as  Croatian,  17.89%  as  Istrian,  and  7.32%  as  Italian  (Banovac  (1998),  138).  The  discrepancies  in  the 
results  depended  on  the  time  period  of  the  two  investigations,  how  the  respondents  chose  to  answer  the 
questions  on  those  days  (situational),  with  whom  they  were  speaking  at  the  time  of  inquiry,  and  my  focus 
on  Istrian  Croats  while  Banovac  examined  all  nationalities  on  the  peninsula.  More  analysis  of  this  question 
follows  the  presentation  of  the  data. 
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different  and  our  goals  differed  as  well.  After  I  told  my  respondents  that  I  was  examining 
regionalism  during  the  1990s  in  Istria,  they  seemed  to  do  what  many  had  been  doing  for 
the  previous  six  or  more  years  in  speaking  to  someone  from  the  West.  They  claimed  they 
were  Istrians.  Why?  Because  in  this  way  they  could  illustrate  to  another  outsider  that 
they  were  Western  oriented,  or  at  least  more  Western  than  other  Croats.  When  speaking 
to  Banovac,  there  was  no  real  need  to  emphasize  their  occidentalism  and  thus  his 
respondents'  answers  were  similar  to  those  responses  in  the  1991  census.  The  five  who 
answered  they  were  Yugoslavs  tended  to  have  Serbian  predecessors  and/or  tended  to  be 
older  and  such  a  self- identification  was  preferable  to  "Croatian"  or  even  "Istrian," 
especially  if  the  respondent  moved  into  the  region  as  an  adult.  Of  the  30  identifying 
themselves  primarily  as  Croats,  22  hved  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  illustrating  the 
perceptions  of  identity  between  those  Uving  in  the  coastal  cities  and  those  in  more  rural 
areas.  The  issues  raised  in  this  paragraph  will  be  expanded  below. 

One  of  the  follow-up  questions  after  the  initial  questionnaire  was  "What  is  Istrian 
identity?"  Ninety-two  percent  of  the  sample  suggested  that  the  Istrians  have  their  own 
"peculiarity"  based  on  the  separate  history  of  Istria.  Most  (61%)  directly  mentioned  three 
essential  traits  hnked  to  Istrians  besides  the  concept  of  a  common  history.  Those  were 
multiconfessionalism,  multiculturality,  and  multilingualism.^^  Tolerance  and  openness 
toward  other  cultures  were  also  stressed.  One  of  the  younger  women,  a  full  Croat  who 
supported  the  IDS,  suggested,  "Istrians  are  a  culture  of  Italians  and  Croats  and  other 
cultures  too.  We  celebrate  diversity  and  are  interested  in  learning  about  people  from  all 
over  Europe.  Everyone  like  this  is  welcome  here."  An  older  fisherman  of  mixed  Italian 

The  multilinguality  of  the  Istrian  people  is  a  forgone  conclusion  with  93%  responding  that  they  were  at 
least  bilingual  to  some  extent.  Banovac  showed  similar  but  lower  figures. 
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heritage  and  a  supporter  of  the  SDP  said,  "I'm  mairied  to  a  Croatian  woman.  My  best 
friend  is  Itahan.  When  I  hear  a  tourist  speaking  German  or  Italian  sometimes  I  speak  to 
them  and  if  someone  greets  me  I  greet  them  I  am  happy  there  are  so  many  people 
interested  in  Istria  ...  and  the  tourist  money  is  good  too!  (laughs)."  Even  one  of  the  HDZ 
members  agreed  with  the  openness  of  the  Istrian  people  and  their  tolerance.  He 
explained,  "Because  of  the  Italian  influence  the  people  here  are  warmer  than  the  Croats  in 
Zagreb.  Zagrebian  Croats  are  open  too,  but  colder  like  Austrians  or  Germans." 

Statements  like  the  above  were  typical  of  the  respondents.  In  examining  such 
results,  one  can  see  commonalities  in  how  Istrians  perceive  themselves  and  their  society 
and  how  they  want  outsiders  to  see  them  as  well.  It  is  true  that  the  peninsula  is 
multicultural  in  that  ItaUans  and  Croats  do  Uve  together.  Among  those  stressing  their 
regional  identity,  it  was  generally  believed  that  Istrianity  was  a  combination  of  both 
Slavic  and  Itahan  cultures.  Support  for  this  idea  of  an  open  and  tolerant  culture  and 
society  was  evident  in  the  perception  question  dealing  with  the  IDS. 

Another  factor  that  supported  the  claim  of  the  multicultural  nature  of  the  Istrians 
was  the  perception  of  the  Italians  on  the  peninsula.  The  majority  of  the  respondents 
(53%)  held  positive  opinions  of  the  Italian  people.  Many  expressed  the  similarities 
between  ItaUans  and  Istrians  suggesting  that  the  Italians  were  open,  culturally  active, 
warm,  and  even  "louder"  than  Croats  in  general.  Wide  knowledge  of  the  Itahan  language 
by  the  Istrians  was  stressed,  as  well  as  other  minor  sunilarities  including  food,  Ufestyle, 
and  mentahty.^^  Of  the  17%  who  answered  negatively,  some  suggested  that  the  ItaUans 

Oddly  enough,  the  issue  of  food  had  some  importance  in  an  article  appearing  in  Glas  Istre  in  1992.  The 
article  reported  that  a  meeting  was  held  for  Italian  journalists  to  promote  Istria  as  safe  for  tourism  during 
the  war.  In  it,  Istrian  similarities  to  Italian  culture  were  emphasized.  One  Italian  journalist  was  reported  to 
have  said  something  that  would  please  many  Istrians:  "Istria  is  peaceful,  close  to  Italy."  Another  Itahan 
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had  a  tendency  to  be  either  fascists  or  communist  and  one  even  said  the  "loudness"  of  the 
people  was  a  negative  factor.  One  Croatian  businessman  said,  "the  Italians  think  they  are 
better  than  us  [Croats].  They  come  here  and  treat  us  rudely  as  if  we  were  not  a  part  of 
Europe."  But  all  in  all  Istrians  do  tend  to  be  tolerant  of  Itahans  and  most  (even  those  who 
answered  neutrally  to  the  perception  question)  expressed  having  close  personal 
relationships  with  Itahans.  This  too  supports  the  argument  that  Istrians  needed  to  show 
an  outsider  the  similarities  between  themselves  and  their  Itahan  neighbors.  Italians,  more 
so  than  Croats,  especially  those  from  inland  Croatia  and  Hercegovina,  were  "Western" 
and  thus  a  positive  perception  of  this  group  was  stressed.^''  By  giving  a  neutral  or 
positive  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Italians,  the  interviewees  illustrated  their  "Western" 
multiculturaUsm  and  explained  that  it  was  an  integral  part  of  Istrian  identity.  Such  self- 
defmition  of  multiculturaUty  was  supported  in  the  responses  claiming  multilinguality  of 
the  population  and  a  significant  number  (65%)  claimed  fluency  in  the  regional  dialect, 
hoping  to  emphasize  the  regional  identity  and  orientation  of  the  population. 

However,  the  ideas  of  multiculturaUsm  and  tolerance  were  challenged  in  the 
perception  questions  about  the  Serbs  and  Hercegovinan  Croats.  Fifty-five  percent 
answered  negatively  when  asked  about  the  Serbs.  This  was  to  be  expected  due  to  the 
problems  associated  with  the  war  only  three  to  four  years  earUer.  At  that  time  the  local 

suggested  that  the  food  offered  in  Istria  was  good,  "like  Italian  food,"  and  was  not  dominated  by  cevapcici 
and  rainjici  as  in  earlier  periods  ("Hrvatska  je  cvjetnjak  Evrope,"  Glas  Istre  (5  July  1992),  7).  Such 
language  suggested  that  Istria  was  closer  to  the  West,  not  the  Balkans,  as  indicated  by  the  food.  Such 
Western  perceptions  were  and  are  very  important  to  Istrians. 

^*  See  the  argument  below  on  nesting  balkanism  for  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  this  phenomenon. 

"  Such  widespread  knowledge  of  the  regional  dialect  would  indicate  a  strong  sense  of  regional  identity 
among  a  significant  proportion  of  the  Istrian  population.  By  this  time,  the  regional  party  had  touted 
regionality  as  a  "Western"  trait. 
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and  national  media,  both  state-run  and  independent,  ran  stories  about  ethnic  cleansing  in 
villages  in  Slavonia  as  well  as  closer  to  home  in  northern  Dahnatia.  Furthermore,  stories 
emerged,  which  bespoke  of  similar  and  often  more  violent  incidences  across  Serbian  held 
Bosnia,  including  the  tragedies  in  the  UN  "safe-havens"  of  2epa  and  Srebrenica.  Also 
successful  Croatian  military  operations  were  conducted,  culminated  by  Operation  Storm 
{Oluja),  which  drove  out  most  Serbs  from  Dahnatia  and  Western  Slavonia,  and  forced 
those  in  Eastern  Slavonia  to  agree  to  surrender  power  after  a  two-year  transition  period, 
ending  the  Krajina  Serbian  rebelUon.^^  Such  great  violence  and  loss  of  life  during  the 
war  and  the  Krajina  rebellion,  understandably  left  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouths  of  many 
Croats.  Twenty-nine  self-proclaimed  Istrians  answered  negatively  on  the  question 
regarding  the  Serbs.  The  negative  answers  in  relation  to  the  Serbs  were  made  to  show  the 
foreigner  that  rude  and  uncivilized  behavior  was  not  appreciated  or  tolerated  by  the 
majority  of  the  Istrian  inhabitants.  Those  answering  positively  or  neutrally  to  the 
question  could  have  been  attempting  to  show  how  tolerant  they  were  to  other  cultures 
even  those  that  they  cognitively  labeled  as  less  "civilized"  than  other  groups  of 
Europeans.  Regardless  if  the  answers  were  totally  honest  or  an  attempt  to  show  what 
Istrians  were  not,  the  negativity  of  the  responses  was  expected. 

What  is  more  surprising,  especially  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the  area,  is  the 
negative  reaction  to  Hercegovinan  Croats  who  scored  even  lower  than  the  Serbs.  One  of 
the  answers  to  this  seeming  inconsistency  lies  in  the  self-perception  of  what  the  Istrians 
clakn  they  were  not — Balkan.  The  Istrians  and  the  non-Istrian  Croats  held  negative 

It  is  commonly  known  that  after  the  Serbian  Krajina  fell  after  Operation  Storm  (Oluja)  many  Croatian 
soldiers  went  on  a  looting  and  killing  spree  (Sinisa  Tatalovic,  "Military  and  political  aspects  of  the  Croato- 
Serbian  conflict,"  Politicka  misao  33  (5)  (1996),  187).  Such  actions  produced  intanatiaial  condemnation 
of  the  Croatian  military. 
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perceptions  of  those  considered  "Balkan."  These  two  groups,  like  many  of  their 
"Western"  counterparts,  associated  the  descriptive  term  "Balkan"  with  monoculturahsm, 
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ethnonationalist,  and  regressive,  violent  and  aggressive,  rude,  and  uncultured  behavior. 
Implicitly,  Istrians  associated  Serbs  and  Hercegovinans  with  the  Balkan  stereotype 
propagated  by  the  West,  especially  those  involved  in  the  war  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  and  those  Croats  involved  in  the  nationaUst  program  of  the  HDZ  and  other 
rightist  parties.  But  why  are  perceptions  of  co-nationals  even  more  negative  than 
perceptions  of  Serbs?  Are  they  not  both  "Balkan"  in  the  eyes  of  the  Istrians  (in  general)? 
What  explains  this  supposed  discrepancy  in  perception?  In  order  to  explain  the  presence 
of  nesting  baUcanisms,  especially  in  relation  to  co-nationals,  a  discussion  of  theoretical 
othering  must  be  presented. 


Nesting  BaUcanisms  among  Istrians 
The  language  used  by  the  respondents  in  the  interviews  suggests  that  many 
Istrians  during  the  1990s  accepted  the  essentializations  of  nesting  balkanisms  as  they 
applied  to  self-identification  and  perceived  "others."  As  did  Croatian  nationalists  during 
the  war  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia-Hercegovina  when  describing  the  essential  social  and 
cultural  features  of  the  Serbian  nation,  Istrian  Croats  too  were  guilty  of  the  same 
perpetuation  of  stereotypes  when  it  came  to  separating  themselves  from  their  co- 
nationals.  This  discourse  brought  up  the  issue  of  symbolic  boundaries  between  the  East 


See  Maria  Todorova's  1997  monograph.  Imaging  the  Balkans,  for  a  history  of  how  the  term  "balkan" 
became  a  negative  descriptor  among  intellectuals  and  then  in  general  in  Western  and  Middle  Europe  and 
North  America.  I  maintain  that  Istrians,  like  their  "Western"  counterparts,  hold  similar  views.  As  the 
Western  media  drew  parallels  between  Croatian  and  Balkan  cultures  because  of  the  eruption  of  hostilities 
between  the  Croats  and  Muslims  in  1993-4  in  Bosnia  and  the  destruction  and  plunder  of  the  Krajina  after 
Oluja,  Istrians  were  very  interested  in  separating  themselves  from  other  Croats  and  therefore  escaping  the 
stigma  of  the  "balkan"  label  amaig  the  European  community. 
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and  the  West.  Larry  Wolff  suggests  in  his  seminal  book,  Inventing  Eastern  Europe,  that 
intellectuals  from  the  time  of  the  Enlightenment  codified  this  EastAVest  orientation, 
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"which  produced  Western  Europe  and  Eastern  Europe."    Eastern  Europe  and  the  loaded 
terms  and  ideologies  associated  with  the  phrase  created  a  cognitive  boundary  dividing  the 
"Western"  perceptions  of  civilization  from  "Eastern"  barbarism     AU  groups  from 
Eastern  Europe  were  put  on  a  scale  where  Western  "civilization"  stood  at  the  top  and 
Eastern  "barbarism"  occupied  the  bottom  ^°  Over  the  years,  the  more  economically 
developed  West  promoted  this  boundary  and  numerous  academics  and  intellectuals  from 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans,  often  educated  in  Western  universities,  accepted  this 
dichotomy. 

Milica  Bakic-Hayden  built  on  Wolffs  work,  incorporating  ideas  from  Said's 
Orientalism  in  her  examination  of  the  cognitive  divisions  among  the  nations  of 
Yugoslavia.^'  She  introduces  the  concept  of  nesting  orientahsms  in  her  investigation  of 
the  "east/west  dichotomy"  in  the  territories  of  the  former  Yugoslavia.  According  to  her 
definition,  nestmg  orientaUsm  is  a  gradation  of  otherness  and  primitiveness,  where  the 
"Balkan"  is  the  most  "eastern"  part  of  Eastern  Europe  and  thus  the  most  backward,  and 
that  inside  the  Balkans,  there  are  "sunilarly  constructed  liierarchies"  accepted  by 
mdigenous  mtellectuals  and  populations.''^  Tliis  phrase  describes  an  essentialization  of 

^*  Larry  Wolff,  Inventing  Eastern  Europe.  The  map  of  civilization  on  the  mind  of  the  enlightenment 
(Stanford:  University  of  California  Press,  1994),  5. 

''Ibid.,  1. 

"^Ibid,  13. 

Edward  Said,  Orientalism  (New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  1978). 
"  Bakic-Hayden,  918. 
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groups  where  perceived  "primordial  qualities"  reinforce  established  stereotypes  and 
"have  particularly  unfortunate  impUcations  when  interwoven  with  nationalist 
ideologies."^^ 

Bakic-Hayden  illustrated  her  point  by  suggesting  that  this  orientalist  discourse 
was  adopted  by  the  people  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  who  had  been  designated  as  Balkan 
by  Westerners.  She  argued  that  Yugoslavs  living  in  former  Habsburg  territories 
considered  themselves  distinct  and  superior  to  those  in  regions  under  the  Ottomans.  In 
the  same  way,  the  Orthodox  population  in  the  former  Ottoman  territories  viewed 
themselves  as  more  European  than  Muslims,  and  indigenous  Muslims  separated 
themselves  from  Turks  and  non-European  MusUms.^'*  Such  essentialization  suggested 
that  "real"  identities  were  embedded  in  national  and  reUgious  identities.  Her  argument 
clearly  posits  nesting  orientalisms  as  cognitive  divisions  between  nations  because  of  the 
confessional  nature  of  the  Serbian/Croatian  national  criteria  and  the  suggestion  that 
Bosnia  had  three  distinct  cultural  backgrounds  (read  nations). However,  she  touches  on 
the  possibility  that  nesting  orientaUsms  may  be  present  witliin  the  same  nation  and 
provides  the  example  of  political  in- fighting  in  the  rump  Yugoslavia  between  Milosevic's 
ruling  party  and  the  opposition  parties  throughout  the  1990s. 


"Ibid,  918-9. 
^  Ibid,  922. 

Ibid,  923  and  926-7.  Bakic-Hayden 's  conclusion  is  a  bit  weak  on  this  issue.  Yes,  Bosnia  did  have  three 
major  competing  nationalities  in  the  1990s,  but  she  ignores  the  rural/urban  dichotomy  that  was  evident 
during  the  hostilities.  Many  Croatian  and  Serbian  Bosnians  saw  the  multiculturalism  associated  with 
Sarajevo  as  threatening  to  their  respective  nations.  It  also  does  not  explain  the  widespread  Croatian 
prejudice  against  Hercegovinan  Croats.  This  issue  too  seems  more  like  a  rural/urban  mentality  difference. 
This  argument  will  be  taken  up  later. 
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Bakic-Hayden  also  claimed  that  the  nesting  feature  was  also  evident  in  politics 
where  conservatism  was  seen  as  "oriental"  and  backward  in  the  eyes  of  numerous  groups 
in  many  parts  of  Yugoslavia. Interestingly,  she  suggested  that  Croatia  was  "immune" 
to  this  cognitive  division  within  the  nation  and  that  they  felt  themselves  soUdly  pro- 
western  and  more  European  than  the  Serbs. Unfortunately,  this  argument  failed  to 
widen  the  debate  on  the  possibility  of  "nesting"  in  relation  to  members  of  the  same 
nationality. 

Maria  Todorova  took  Bakic-Hayden' s  perceptions  about  nesting  orientaUsms  to 
task  in  her  book.  Imagining  the  Balkans She  suggested  that  Bakic-Hayden' s  concept, 
as  it  applied  to  the  situation  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  was  not  a  type  of  orientaUsm. 
Instead  it  was  a  type  of  balkanism  that  differed  significantly  from  Said's  original 
concept.^^  Balkanism  as  a  concept,  in  contrast  to  orientalism,  was  concrete,  masculine, 
primitive,  crude,  and  had  a  transitional  nature  somewhere  between  "European"  and 
"Oriental."  The  term  Balkan  too  represents  specific  European  groups  and  the  self- 
identity  of  these  people  is  defined  in  opposition  to  an  "oriental"  other.  In  her  narrative, 
Todorova  maps  out  how  the  idea  "Balkan"  emerged  as  a  pejorative  term  in  the  West,  and 
how  it  was  accepted  by  many  of  the  indigenous  people  of  the  Balkans. '°  She  argued  that 
the  term  "Balkan"  and  "balkanization"  was  cognitively  linked  to  violence  and  poUtical 

^  Ibid.,  930.  This  is  an  excellent  point.  Such  ideas  about  the  nature  of  political  ideology  illustrated  the 
entire  HDZ-IDS  struggle,  where  niany  Istrians  saw  the  centralism  and  conservatism  of  the  ruling  party  as 
backward  and  "balkan." 

Ibid.,  930. 

Todorova,  10-1. 

''Ubid,^. 

'^"ibid,  11-20  and  57-8. 
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unrest.^'  Todorova  also  illustrated  how  the  term  Central  European  was  reintroduced  to 
academic  and  cultural  circles  as  a  way  to  dissociate  certain  communist  bloc  countries  and 
cultures  from  the  hegemony  of  Russia,  a  country  seen  as  regressive  and  backward. 
However,  the  Balkans  were  omitted  from  these  intellectual  debates,  in  effect  cutting  off 
the  peninsula  from  the  liberating  ideas  associated  with  a  revitalized  concept  of  Central 
Europe.  Because  of  the  appeal  of  this  idea,  some  intellectuals  and  politicians  from  the 
northernmost  Balkan  regions  forced  themselves  into  tliis  new  discourse.  One  specific 
example  was  Slovenia,  whose  leadership  and  intelligentsia  attempted  to  reinvent  the 
country  and  culture  as  Central  European.  Todorova  argued  that  in  such  cases,  an  identity 
was  reconstructed  in  opposition  to  a  Balkan  "other."^^ 

Todorova' s  exploration  of  how  the  Balkans  became  associated  with  such  negative 
stereotypes  does  not  negate  Bakic-Hayden's  concept  of  nesting.  Instead  of  nesting 
orientalism,  a  more  accurate  phrase  that  applies  to  this  region  would  be  nesting 
balkanism.  As  national  groups,  both  Slovenia  and  Croatia  attempted  to  redefine 
themselves  as  Central  European,  or  in  the  case  of  Croatia  more  European  than  the 
territories  to  its  south  and  east.  Istrian  poUticians  too  tried  to  one-up  Croatia  in  stating 
that  the  peninsula,  in  part  due  to  its  shorter  period  witliin  a  "Balkan"  Yugoslavia,  was 
once  a  part  of  Italy  and  therefore  even  more  Central  European  or  Mediterranean  than 
Croatia.  Istrian  leaders  also  emphasized  the  region's  continual  cultural  ties  with  groups 
and  individuals  from  Italy,  often  through  family  connections,  and  from  Germany  and 
Austria,  through  summer  tourists  since  the  late  1960s.  In  fact,  these  cases  show  how 


Ibid,  32-4. 
"  Ibid,  140-60. 
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Bakic-Hayden's  argument,  redefined  in  part  by  Todorova,  fit  the  situation  of  1990s  Istria 
and  its  relationship  with  Croatia. 

Not  only  did  the  leadership  of  said  territories  display  nesting  balkanisms,  so  too 
did  the  common  people.  But  why  did  Croatian  Istrians  define  themselves  in  relation  to 
their  co-national  other,  even  more  so  than  the  Serbian  other?  The  most  likely  answer  can 
be  found  in  the  examination  of  both  physical  and  temporal  distance.  The  wars  in  most  of 
the  former  Yugoslavia  were  over  by  1996  and  there  had  never  been  any  threatening 
Serbian  presence  in  Istria.  Istria  was  not  directly  damaged  by  the  war  or  its  atrocities, 
except  for  the  economy  because  of  failing  tourism  and  the  lack  of  development  monies 
and  projects.  Because  of  this,  the  Istrian  perception  of  the  Serbs  had  the  buffer  of 
distance,  "softening"  the  perceptions  of  the  "far-away"  ethnic  community.  This  was  not 
the  case  in  relation  to  the  Hercegovinan  Croats  and  their  often  boisterous  support  for 
Tudman  and  the  ruling  party.  Throughout  the  1990s,  Hercegovinan  Croats  were 
commonly  in  and  around  Istria,  wliich  provided  a  sense  of  "closeness"  to  these  others. 

Bakic-Hayden's  concept  of  politics  in  Serbia  being  seen  as  Balkan  rings  true  in 
Istria  as  well.  The  corruption  of  the  HDZ,  the  party's  perception  by  the  "West"  as  an 
authoritarian  power,  and  the  differences  in  mentahties  between  Istrian  and  Hercegovinan 
Croats  explained  the  more  negative  perceptions  of  the  Istrian  Croats'  co-nationals.  In  the 
political  reahn,  Istrians  perceived  the  HDZ  as  Balkan  due  to  its  nationaUst  program  This 
program  included  support  for  the  statelet  of  Herceg-Bosna  in  Hercegovina  and  thus 
supporting  the  "Balkanci."'^  The  West  viewed  this  statelet  as  the  result  of 
"balkanization"  and  at  the  Dayton  Accords  in  1995,  the  HDZ  was  forced  to  publicly 

"  Todorova  suggests  that  the  majority  of  descriptions  of  Balkan  man  (Balkanac)  label  him  "uncivilized, 
primitive,  crude,  cruel,  and,  without  exception,  disheveled"  (Todorova,  14). 
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renounce  its  support  of  it.^"*  Furtheraiore,  the  hard-line  nationalist  platform  was  viewed 
as  centralist  (read  regressive),  monocultural,  and  abandoning  the  perceived  "Western" 
traits  of  decentralization,  liberalization,  and  repugnance  toward  ethnonational  and 
politicized  national  groupings  (or  at  least  such  feelings  were  reported  to  me  in  the 
interviews).  Croats  and  Serbs  as  groups  were  not  often  attacked  by  Istrians,  but  the 
perceived  supporters  of  virulent  nationalism,  HDZ  centralism,  and  anything  that  smacked 
of  balkanism  were  ridiculed  and  rejected  outright  by  the  majority  of  Istrians. 

hicreasmgly  in  the  interviews  with  the  sample  group,  Istrians  identified 
themselves  not  so  much  as  to  what  they  were,  but  what  they  were  not.^^  Namely,  they 
perceived  themselves  (and  wanted  to  be  perceived)  as  cultured,  urban,  educated,  rational, 
and  Mediterranean,  while  the  Hercegovinans  took  on  all  the  stereotypical  characteristics 
of  the  Dinaric  type,  or  in  other  words  the  Balkanci.  One  of  the  first  things  Istrians 
mentioned  about  Hercegovinan  Croats  was  their  rural  nature  and  lack  of  a  high  culture. 
These  Croats  supposedly  possessed  a  Balkan  mentaUty,  which  seemed  to  the  respondents 
as  monocultural,  base,  and  anti-urban.  A  21 -year  college  student,  studying  history  ia 
Zagreb,  suggested  that  the  Hercegovinans  were  "fiercely  independent,  wildly  savage, 
traditionally  conservative,  and  unaccepting  of  other  cultures,  especially  the  Muslims." 
He  further  said  that  Hercegovinan  Croats  viewed  the  HDZ  and  HSP  and  the  Croatian 
paramilitary  groups  as  patriots  of  the  Croatian  nation,  defending  the  interests  of  aU 


Clandestine  support  for  Croatian  separatists  continued  to  come  from  the  HDZ  as  late  as  spring  2001. 

This  fits  nicely  into  Fredrik  Barth's  theory  that  groups  often  defined  themselves  by  what  they  were  not, 
concentrating  on  the  borders  between  collective  entities  (see  Fredrik  Barth,  "Introduction,"  in  Frederik 
Barth  (ed.).  Ethnic  groups  and  boundaries:  The  social  organization  of  cultural  difference  (Boston:  Little 
Brown,  and  Co.,  1969),  9-38). 
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Croats,  which  included  ridding  Croatian  lands  of  all  non-CathoUcs.  Then  with  a  smile  he 
said,  "You  know,  Balkanci." 

There  were  other  perceptions  of  the  Hercegovinans  as  well.  At  least  12 
respondents  claimed  the  Hercegovinan  mentality  was  tribal  and  their  organization  in  this 
time  of  crisis  were  like  the  hajduks  of  the  17*  and  18"^  centuries,  supposedly  defending 
the  borders  between  "east"  and  "west"  (Ottoman  and  Christian  Europe),  but  in  reaUty 
were  bandits  that  preyed  off  both  sides.  When  this  issue  came  up,  an  interviewee,  a  37 
year-old  businessman  affiliated  with  the  IDS,  exclaimed,  'They  [Hercegovinans]  are 
peasants  and  drunkards  (!)  ...  defenders  of  Croats,  eh?  Let  them  defend  a  goat!  That's 
all  they  know  anyway  !"^^ 

The  rural/urban  and  Middle  Europe-Mediterranean/Balkan  discourse  defined  the 
cognitive  borders  between  the  Hercegovinan  and  Istrian  Croats.  Statements  like  the 
following  were  numerous  and  typical  of  the  antagonistic  relationship:  "Croats  in  Istria  are 
urbane  and  cultured,  open,  and  honest.  Hercegovinans  are  loud,  violent,  with  no  culture. 
They  claim  to  be  Croats,  but  Croats,  especially  those  from  Zagreb  and  Osijek,  have 
Germanic  traits  including  a  high  culture.  They  [Hercegovinans]  do  not  even  realize,  they 
are  more  like  the  Turks  than  like  Croats  who  live  outside  of  the  mountains."  These 
perceptions  were  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  influx  of  Muslim  and  Croatian 
refugees  from  Bosnia.    The  placement  of  refugees  in  Istria,  believed  by  supporters  of 

This  businessman's  choice  of  words  is  ironic  since  the  traditional  symbol  of  Istria  is  a  she-goat. 

It  also  seemed  that  the  respondents,  though  acknowledging  the  presence  of  Muslims  in  Istria  during  and 
just  after  the  war  years,  focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  Hercegovinan  and  Bosnian  Croats.  The  Muslims 
were  ridiculed  at  times  as  well,  but  the  Croat  refugees,  though  sharing  the  same  nationality  as  the 
respondents,  were  somehow  more  distant  in  mentality.  Also,  as  a  side  note,  four  respondents  said  they 
themselves  were  more  similar  to  the  Muslims  from  Sarajevo  than  to  the  Croats  from  Mostar.  Sarajevo, 
before  the  war,  was  a  symbol  of  multiculturalism  and  toleration,  thus  possibly  explaining  the  professed 
affinities  these  respondents  had  with  former  residents  of  that  Bosnian  city. 
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the  regional  movement  and  much  of  the  general  population  to  be  a  poUtical  move  by  the 

HDZ  to  weaken  regional  identity  and  solidarity,  put  tremendous  pressures  on  both  natives 

and  immigrants  and  strengthened  the  Istrian  perception  that  the  Hercegovinan  and 

Bosnian  Croats  were  by  nature  more  "Balkan"  than  "European."  Seventy-six  percent  of 

my  respondents  claimed  that  Istrian  Croats  were  much  like  Northern  Italians  and 

Austrians  in  that  they  truly  possess  a  work  ethic,  civil  tongues,  and  good  educations. 

Hercegovinan  Croats  on  the  other  hand,  were  Balkan,  lazy,  uneducated,  and  prone  to 

bouts  of  irrationality,  including  expressions  of  ethnonationalism.  Tliey,  as  well  as  the 

other  non-Istrian  displaced  persons  and  refugees,  were  portrayed  as  destructive  of 

property  and  belligerent  to  their  more  regionally  oriented  hosts  in  Istria.  "When  they 

arrived  we  all  felt  sorry  for  them  [the  Croats  from  Hercegovina  and  Bosnia],"  stated  one 

Istrian  Croatian  woman. 

Then  we  saw  the  government  providing  them  with  hotel  rooms  and  food 
and  money  . . .  and  they  didn't  have  to  work.  1  went  to  clean  houses  and 
tend  a  shop  in  the  evenings  and  these  Hercegovinans  were  drinking  in 
cafes  at  all  hours.  Sometimes  I  would  see  one  begging  in  Pula  during  the 
day,  then  see  him  at  a  bar  in  Rovtnj  drinking  with  the  tourists  that  night. 
And  not  just  a  few  did  such  things.  Many  did. 

A  man  living  in  Porec,  working  on  the  Istrian  upsilon  project  as  a  laborer,  claimed  he  was 

coming  home  from  work  one  day  and  a  group  of  refugees  "with  Bosnian  accents"  were 

sitting  drinking  coffee  at  a  cafe.  As  the  workers  passed,  one  of  the  well  dressed 

"Bosnians"  yelled  out  that  while  the  men  were  at  work,  they  dallied  with  their  wives  and 

the  drinks  they  enjoyed  were  paid  for  with  the  money  of  the  returning  workers.  Such 

outbursts,  the  man  explained,  were  indicative  of  "Balkanci"  and  showed  their  "rude. 
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uncivilized  natures."    Finally,  the  criminal  nature  of  some  of  the  Croatian  refugees  was 
touted  by  many  interviewees.  Two  public  school  teachers,  one  from  Pazin  the  other  from 
Pula,  told  me  on  separate  occasions  that  strangers  wearing  Italian  suits  and  driving 
Mercedes  cars  were  observed  in  cafes  during  the  tourist  season.  These  individuals  "acted 
like  mafioso  thugs,"  their  thick  Bosnian  accents  "betrayed  their  birthplace,"  and  the  tags 
on  their  cars  were  from  "Herceg  Bosna."^^  "Because  they  weren't  bora  in  Europe,  they 
grew  up  like  that,  to  prey  on  people  in  times  of  misfortune  and  death,"  one  of  the  teachers 
said.  "So  you  see,  we  are  a  part  of  Central  Europe  and  they  are  a  part  of  the  Balkans. 
Civilization  against  barbarism"  Even  if  these  "perceptions"  were  exaggerated  for  my 
benefit,  they  do  reflect  at  least  some  form  of  intolerance  for  their  co-nationals  and  the 
belief  that  there  were  tangible  cultural  and  mentality  differences  between  the 
Hercegovinans  and  the  Istrians.  More  importantly  the  interviews  bring  to  Ught  the 
presence  of  nesting  balkanisms  among  the  Istrian  Croats. 


Conclusions 

Though  the  debates  which  politicized  and  heightened  the  sense  of  identity  were 
started  and  perpetuated  by  politicians  and  intellectuals  from  both  sides,  Istrians  actively 


Whether  such  stories  are  true  cr  not  is  not  as  important  as  how  natives  of  the  area,  identifying  themselves 
as  Istrian,  wish  to  represent  themselves  and  their  co-nationals.  Such  stories  are  meant  to  illustrate 
similarities  with  outsiders,  usually  European  tourists,  and  dissimilarities  between  Istrians  and  Croats  fi-om 
outside  this  "Middle  European  land." 

"  All  over  Croatia,  I  spoke  with  people  who  expressed  revulsion  over  the  "criminal  elements"  from 
Bosnia-Hercegovina  or  the  Vukovar  region.  As  in  Istria,  many  Zagrebian  Croats  suggested  they  were 
bandits  and  "Balkanci."  One  foreigner,  who  spent  six  months  inside  Croatia  in  the  late  1990s,  recognized 
the  Hercegovinan  prejudice  among  Zagrebian  Croats.  Rasza  Maple,  in  a  non-academic  paper  posted  on  the 
web,  "Balkan  is  beautiful,"  claimed  this  prejudice  was  "not  only  a  reflection  of  resentment  about  nouveau 
riche  behavior  and  dirty  politics  [mostly  by  the  HDZ]  but  self-loathing  at  seeing  the  Balkan  side  of 
Croatian  culture,  a  side  which  problematizes  their  own  supposed  'Central  European'  souls." 
(h  ttp:  //www.  arkzin .  com/actual/mapl  e.h  tml ) . 


thought  about  their  own  sense  of  identity  outside  these  spheres  and  how  to  express  them 
to  outsiders.  Personal  choices,  often  influenced  by  polemics  by  one  side  or  the  other, 
were  made  as  to  how  and  why  one  identified  oneself  in  a  particular  way.  It  was 
important  to  examine  the  people  of  Istria  since  the  pohticians  and  intellectuals  from  both 
the  national  and  regional  camps  claimed  to  represent  the  Croats  on  the  peninsula,  or  at 
least  knew  what  was  best  for  them,  but  their  arguments,  in  many  ways,  were  divorced 
from  the  people  themselves. 

Istrians,  both  in  my  research  and  in  Banovac's,  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
acknowledged  to  a  certain  extent  as  Istrian.  They  defined  themselves  by  suggesting 
characteristics  of  what  it  took  to  be  Istrian  and  also  in  delineating  what  they  were  not. 
The  Istrians  generally  suggested  that  they  were  very  similar  culturally  and  in  mentaUty  to 
Western,  Central,  and  Mediterranean  Europeans  than  were  some  of  their  co-nationals 
from  outside  the  peninsula.  Tlie  characteristics  expressed  were  most  often 
multiculturalism,  multilingualism,  and  a  spirit  of  toleration  for  all  visiting  cultures. 
Evidence  for  these  traits  appear  in  the  number  of  mixed  respondents  (40%),  the  issue  of 
multilinguaUsm,  and  the  positive  perception  of  the  Italian  nation.  Istrians  argued  that 
they  had  a  liigh  culture,  open  and  courteous,  with  a  great  respect  for  themselves  and 
others  of  different  cultures  (as  long  as  those  cultures  accepted  the  same  things).  One  non- 
cultural  manifestation  of  regional  identity  was  poUtical.  Tlie  majority  of  Istrian  voters 
supported,  at  least  at  the  polls,  the  IDS  and  rejected  the  HDZ.  They  also  suggested  that 
Istrians  better  understood  the  "Western"  concepts  of  representative  democracy  and  non- 
corrupt  poUtics  than  their  co-nationals  who  supported  Tudman  and  his  party. 
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The  Istrians  also  defined  themselves  as  what  they  perceived  themselves  not  to  be, 
namely  Balkan.  The  non-Istrian  Serbs,  Hercegovinan  Croats,  and  supporters  of  the 
nationalist  parties  were  seen  as  rude,  aggressive,  violent,  regressive,  and  uncultured  and 
were  reviled  at  times  with  much  gusto  by  individual  Istrians.  Hercegovinan  Croats  and 
HDZ  supporters  were  even  more  reviled  in  the  sample  than  the  Serbs  due  to  temporal  and 
spatial  distance.  The  Serbs  were  seen  as  Balkanci,  but  were  not  thought  of  as  negatively 
as  the  Hercegovinans,  because  most  of  the  recent  ethnic  violence  was  "far  away"  from 
Istria  and  Istrians  as  a  whole  by  at  least  three  years  and  many  miles.  However,  the 
Hercegovinan  Croats,  partially  because  they  were  cognitively  linked  to  the  corruption  of 
the  HDZ,  came  to  Istria  as  refugees,  or  were  purposely  settled  on  the  peninsula  by 
Tudman.  They  were  both  spatially  and  temporally  closer.  Some  remained  in  the  region, 
were  represented  in  and  by  the  ruling  party,  and  continued  to  have  contact  with  the  native 
Istrians,  who  drew  Unes  between  themselves  and  their  co-nationals.  In  this  manner,  the 
Istrians  defined  themselves  and  their  "others." 

What  is  most  mteresting  is  how  Istrians  expressed  their  regionality  through  the 
specific  language  used  when  describing  themselves  and  their  co-nationals.  What  was 
displayed  was  the  presence  of  nesting  balkanisms  where  the  self  was  portrayed  as  Central 
European  and/or  Mediterranean  in  contrast  to  the  other  which  was  described  as  "Balkan," 
with  all  the  negative  associations  and  morally  loaded  terms  this  single  word  carries  with 
it.  Interestingly,  the  Istrian  Croats  were  more  concerned  with  negatively  painting  a 
picture  of  Hercegovinan  Croats,  or  those  Croats  seen  as  Hercegovinan,  instead  of  the 
Serbs,  who  had  been  at  war  with  Croatia  in  the  1990s.  The  Serbs  were  not  described 
positively  and  the  loaded  term  "Balkan"  was  linked  to  them  as  well.  However,  it  was  the 
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co-nationals  and  co-confessionals  that  bore  the  brunt  of  these  verbal  attacks. 
Fxirthermore,  these  discussions  about  identity  and  self-identity  were  obviously  colored  by 
the  audience  with  whom  the  Istrians  were  speaking — the  researcher.  Istrians,  and  not 
only  the  intellectuals,  were  playing  the  game  of  civilization  separation  that  had  been  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Istrian  political  and  economic  scene  for  aknost  10  years.  This  game 
was  played  out  in  the  process  of  representing  themselves  and  their  "others"  to  a  perceived 
Western  audience.  This  provides  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  the  Istrian  regionalists 
succeeded  in  one  of  their  major  goals  in  the  struggle  against  the  HDZ  and  its  Balkan 
nature — the  politicization  of  regional  identity. 


CHAPTER  6 

THE  ECONOMY  AS  A  MOTIVATOR  FOR  SUBNATIONAL  REGIONALISM 


It  is  a  fact  that  in  Istria  in  the  1990s  a  regional  movement  led  by  a  regional  party, 
the  IDS,  resisted  the  nationalization  and  centralization  policies  of  the  ruling  party,  the 
HDZ,  in  Croatia.  But  questions  arise  as  to  why  the  general  population  of  the  peninsula 
followed  a  questionable  party  with,  at  first,  Ul-defined  goals.  It  seems  highly  unlikely 
that  a  group  of  people  would  suddenly  become  very  antinationaUst  and  poUtically  active 
within  a  newly  independent  Croatia  without  some  underlying  reason  to  spark  such 
outspoken  vigor  against  a  supposedly  liberating  national  movement.  And  why  would 
these  same  individuals  support  the  tenuous  platform  of  a  regional  party,  when  clearly  no 
historical  precedent  for  such  a  movement,  except  one,  existed  at  any  time  in  Istria?^ 

The  answers  to  these  questions  lie  primarily  in  the  realm  of  economics  and  how 
the  population  perceived  the  state  of  the  economy,  their  families'  economic  futures,  and 
the  underdeveloped  parts  of  their  peninsula  homeland.  Istrians  did  not  just  sit  back  and 
allow  the  economy  of  their  homeland  to  suffer  in  this  period  of  intense  crisis.  Many, 
fearing  a  total  collapse  of  the  economy  in  this  time  of  rebellion  and  war,  looked  to 
alternative  ways  to  maintain  civility  and  stability.  The  regional  movement  and  the  IDS 
seemed  to  provide  a  road  to  peace,  because  the  party's  program  did  not  have  the  virulent 

'  This  "movement"  occurred  during  the  Italian  fascist  period  when  local  fascists  in  Istria  attempted  to  wring 
some  form  of  self-regulation  from  the  central  government  in  the  early  1920s  (see  Darko  Dukovski,  1998). 
It  was  short-lived  and  national  in  character,  which  made  it  incomparable  to  the  movement  of  the  1990s. 
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nationalist  components  of  the  movements  in  Belgrade,  Knin,  and  Zagreb  that  ultimately 
led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Yugoslavian  federation.  Many  Istrians  believed  such 
movements  started  and  facilitated  the  descent  into  violence,  especially  after  Croatia's 
aUenation  by  the  "West"  because  of  Tudman's  support  of  the  nationalist  Croats  in  the  war 
in  Bosnia-Hercegovina.  The  war  and  the  HDZ's  reputation  for  corruption  and  hard-line 
centraUsm  facihtated  the  regional  party's  growth.  The  IDS  called  for  the  building  of  a 
strong  regional  economy  and  sought  protection  from  the  exploitation  of  the  central  state 
from  the  West.  Tlierefore,  the  best  way  to  win  support  for  their  policies  was  to  pohticize 
regional  identity  as  the  HDZ  had  pohticized  national  identity,  offering  the  inhabitants  of 
Istria  an  option  that  was  an  alternative  to  the  instability  precipitated  by  the  national 
movements. 

Istrians  primarily  resisted  the  ruling  national  party  and  supported  the  regionalists 
because  of  three  major  economic  factors.  First,  the  growing  instability  in  the  region 
because  of  the  armed  Serbian  rebellion  in  the  Krajina  and  the  wars  in  Croatia  and  in 
Bosnia-Hercegovina  worsened  the  Istrian  and  Croatian  economies  as  more  resources 
were  funneled  into  fighting  the  war,  not  development.  Tourist  cash,  so  critical  to  Istria, 
dried  up  leaving  the  economy  m  desperate  straits.  Because  of  the  poUtical  instability  and 
rebellion  in  Croatia,  the  tourist  industry  all  but  collapsed  making  Istria  economically 
dependent  on  a  new  country,  which  was  already  suffering  a  prolonged  economic  crisis  as 
a  republic  in  Yugoslavia  and  later  as  an  independent  state.  Foreign  investment  too  could 
not  be  secured  due  to  the  continued  instability  in  Croatia  and  in  neighboring  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina,  severely  limiting  the  possibilities  of  economic  recovery  and  renewed 
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prosperity.'^  Second,  because  of  the  uncertain  political  situation  and  war  in  Croatia  and 
Bosnia-Hercegovina,  Istrians  feared  a  long-term  economic  crisis.  The  majority  of  voters 
supported  a  regional  movement  in  the  hopes  of  quickly  improving  their  economic 
positions.  Many  Istrians  believed  that  the  nationalist  program  dealt  only  peripherally 
with  economic  issues  and  had  no  tangible  plans  for  development  and  economic  recovery, 
whereas  the  EDS  focused  more  on  the  improvement  of  the  Istrian  economy  and  less  on 
the  mobilization  of  the  population  by  ethnicity.  Finally,  the  HDZ  acquired  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  massive  corruption,  not  only  among  Istrians  and  Croats,  but 
among  Western  Europeans  as  well.  Many  Istrians  believed  the  HDZ  acted  as  a  barrier  to 
economic  stability  and  a  successful  future  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  and  those 
projects  it  did  allow  were  rife  with  nepotism  and  otlier  forms  of  corruption.  These 
perceptions  allowed  the  IDS  to  maintain  enough  voter  support  in  all  elections  after  1990 
to  challenge  successfully  the  HDZ  in  Istria  as  voters  tried  to  remedy  this  situation  to 
secure  their  futures.  Thus  the  HDZ  was  widely  perceived  as  an  obstacle  to  economic 
recovery  and  future  prosperity  while  the  IDS  generally  was  not. 

War  and  the  Crises  in  the  Croatian  and  Istrian  Econoinies 
Yugoslavia,  until  the  death  of  Tito  in  May  1980,  enjoyed  a  privileged  position 
between  the  West  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  Western  credits  and  loans  flowed  into 

^  Peter  Galtraith,  US  ambassador  to  Croatia,  suggested  the  multicultural  and  multiethnic  aspect  of  Istria 
should  be  encouraged  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina.  Furthermore,  he  told  Istrian  reporters,  leaders,  and 
businessmen  that  US  investment  to  Istria  was  highly  unlikely  due  to  the  fear  of  war  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  regardless  if  Istria  did  not  directly  suffer  war  damage  (Eni  Ambrozic,  "Istra  model  za  BiH," 
Glas  Istre  (19  November  1993),  5).  Foreign  media  also  labeled  Croatia  a  huge  risk  not  because  of  the  war, 
but  because  of  pre-existing  social,  economic,  and  market  reasons.  Croatian  economist,  Dalibor  KovaCevic, 
even  suggested  that  the  state  of  the  Croatian  economy  was  a  symptom  of  single  party  rule  (Ana  Raic, 
"Kamatna  stopa— smrt  hrvatskog  gospodarstva,"  Glas  hire  (21  March  1996),  5). 
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the  federation  to  keep  it  out  of  the  Soviet  sphere  of  intluence,  and  this  source  of  income 
artificially  bolstered  an  economy  that  was  non-competitive  in  comparison  to  Western 
European  markets.  However,  in  the  mid-1970s  and  early  1980s,  these  Western  credits 
and  loans  began  to  dry  up,  sparking  an  economic  crisis  throughout  the  country  that  would 
eventually  lead  to  dissolution.''  Croatia,  one  of  the  two  most  economically  advanced 
republics  of  the  federation,  suffered  from  the  stagnation  of  the  economy,  and  its  leaders 
increasingly  felt  threatened  by  the  new  centralization  drive  coming  from  Belgrade  and  the 
Serbian  Communist  Party  led  by  Slobodan  Milosevic. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  that  caused  the  collapse  of  the  Croatian  and 
Istrian  economies  was  the  poUtical  instability  and  outbreak  of  violence  during  the 
dissolution  of  Yugoslavia."*  In  1991,  Istria,  like  all  other  parts  of  Croatia  with  a  Croatian 
majority,  overwhelmingly  voted  for  increased  autonomy,  which  eventually  led  to  fixll 
independence.  The  population  of  Istria  did  this  knowmg  full  well  the  bad  economic 
condition  of  the  republic  turning  nation-state.  But  the  populace  had  high  hopes  that  the 
economy  of  the  country  as  a  whole  in  an  independent,  non-socialist  Croatia  would  rapidly 
improve.  However,  the  war  dashed  Istrian  hopes  as  did  the  centralization  of  the  ruUng 
party,  responding  to  the  war  conditions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1991,  Croatia  was  unstable,  especially  in  the 
Dalmatian  areas  that  bordered  on  Bosnia  because  of  increasing  agitation  among  the  Serbs 
in  these  regions.  Later  that  year  open  rebellion  spread  into  Banija  and  Slavonia 

^  See  Susan  Woodward,  Balkan  tragedy,  Washington,  DC:  The  Brookings  Institution,  1995,  for  an 
excellent  description  and  analysis  of  these  events. 

"  Dubravko  RadoSevic,  "Hrvatsko  gospodarstvo:  Problemi  i  izazovi  ekonomskog  rasta  2001.-2002,"  in 
Branislav  Bibic  (ed.),  Europske  perspektive  demokratske  Hrvatska:  Zbomik  radova  s  konferencije  (Zagreb: 
Zaklada  Friedrich  Naumenn,  2001),  76.  One  1996  estimate  put  the  total  wiir  damage  in  Croatia  at  about 
$22  billion  ('Tmovit  put  gospodarskog  oporavka,"  Glas  Istre  (1 1  February  1996),  15.). 
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prompting  even  more  instability.^  The  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  government 
toward  the  Serbs,  in  part  due  to  the  attack  on  Plitvice  in  spring  1991,  drew  criticism  from 
centrist  and  leftist  parties  who  suggested  the  HDZ,  as  well  as  Jovan  Raskovic,  the 
political  leader  of  the  Serbian  rebels  in  the  Krajina,  were  destabilizing  the  region.^ 
Finally  when  open  war  broke  out  between  Yugoslavia  and  Croatia,  then  spread  into 
Bosnia-Hercegovina,  many  in  Croatia  saw  no  quick  resolution  to  the  economic  and 
poUtical  crises.  Even  after  a  tenuous  cease-fire  was  called  and  maintained  by  UN  forces 
in  Croatia,  war  continued  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina.  With  an  open  war  in  this  neighboring 
country  and  the  question  of  the  position  of  the  Serbian  Krajina,  Western  tourists  and 
businessmen  feared  to  travel  to  or  spend  money  anywhere  in  Croatia.  Such  instability  in 
the  Balkans  delayed  restructuring  and  improving  the  economy  until  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Istria,  long  dependent  upon  stability,  open-borders,  and  tourism,  immediately 
suffered  the  economic  consequences  of  the  war.  Tourism  was  the  most  developed  and 
depended  upon  source  of  revenue  and  personal  income  on  the  peninsula.^  Whereas  much 
of  the  Yugoslavian  state  economy  was  buttressed  by  Western  credits  tliroughout  the  Cold 
War  after  1954,  Istria,  in  many  ways,  supported  itself  The  peninsula  was  a  major 
contributor  of  earned  hard  currency  as  large  numbers  of  Italians  and  Western  Europeans 
visited  the  region  for  affordable,  dependable,  and  secure  recreation  sites.  Even  after  the 

^  SiniSa  Tatalovic,  "Military  and  political  aspects  of  the  Croato-Serbian  conflict,"  PoUtidca  misao  33  (5) 
(1996),  166-90. 

*  The  HSLS  under  Dra^en  Budi§a  called  the  SDS  declaration  of  autonomy  from  Croatia  "fascist"  and  "anti- 
Croatian."  BudiSa  also  claimed  it  was  against  the  idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  cooperation  between 
nations,  and  that  the  document  would  lead  to  civil  war  ("Protiv  mimog  su2ivota,"  Slobodna  Dalmacija  (27 
July  1990),  5). 

^  According  to  Pepeonik  and  Curie,  the  whole  of  Croatia  was  good  for  a  vacation  in  part  due  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  Central  European  cultural  heritage.  However,  they  believed  that  Croatia  was  a  victim  of 
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Western  credits  dried  up  in  the  late  70s  and  early  80s,  parts  of  the  Istrian  tourist  economy 
continued  to  expand,  even  without  adequate  infrastructure,  attracting  more  and  more 
foreign  visitors.^  In  fact  so  many  tourists  came  to  the  peninsula  in  some  seasons  that 
accommodations  were  difficult  or  impossible  to  fmd. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Istrians,  this  economic  prosperity  not  dependent  upon  gifts 
of  foreign  governments  or  international  organizations,  but  instead  on  open-borders  and 
regional  stability,  decreased  dramatically  as  the  country  disintegrated.  Tourists  from 
Western  Europe  cancelled  reservations  with  the  talk  of  a  referendum  for  autonomy  in 
Croatia  and  eventually  secession,  and  Belgrade's  warnings  turned  ever  threatening. 
Istrians  understood  that  the  first  condition  for  a  successful  tourist  season,  upon  which  the 
peninsula  was  financially  dependent,  was  poUtical  stability  and  peace. ^  Just  before  the 
war,  experts  predicted  that  Easter  visitors  in  1991  would  be  down  from  50,000  in  1990  to 
20,000  due  to  the  Yugoslavian  crisis  and  the  outbursts  of  violence  in  Pakrac,  Plitvice,  and 
Belgrade.'"  In  fact,  in  July  1991,  about  2500  tourists  were  evacuated  from  Istria,  the 
Kvamer  region,  and  Slovenia  due  to  the  instability  in  Yugoslavia  and  Croatia. Because 


Serbian  aggression  in  the  early  1990s  and  thus  tourism  suffered  (Zlatko  Pepeonik  and  Zoran  Curie, 
"Croatia — 'a  small  country  for  a  great  vacation',"  Geojournal  38  (1996),  469). 

'  However,  the  remainder  of  Istria,  like  the  rest  of  Yugoslavia,  stagnated.  The  industries  located  in  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula  underwent  downsizing  and  closures,  forcing  many  to  leave  the  area  or  seek 
temporary,  seasonal  jobs  along  the  coast.  See  Vladimir  Lay  for  a  more  detailed  descriptioi  of  the 
economic  crises  plaguing  central  Istria  ("SrediSnja  Istra--studija  sluCaja,"  in  Ivan  Rogic  and  Maja  Stambuk 
(eds.),  Duge  sjene  periferije:  Prinos  revializaciji  hrvatskoga  ruba  (Zagreb:  Institut  druStvenih  znanosti 
1998),  111-44. 

'  D.  M.  FiStrovic,  "Rekli  su  o  Istri,"  Glas  Isire  (1  October  1995),  2.  Istria  fully  supported  28%  of  the  total 
tourist  capacity  of  Croatia. 

^°  Ivo  Kirigin,  'Tenkovi  protiv  Uskrsa,"  Glas  Istre  (30-31  March  1991),  10. 
J.  Juraga  and  Goran  Prodan,  "Evakucija  turista,"  Glas  Istre  (4  July  1991),  10. 
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of  the  war  in  Croatia  and  the  instabiHty  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina,  the  1992  tourist  season 
was  correctly  predicted  to  be  25%  to  40%  of  the  1990  levels. 

The  loss  of  tourist  income  became  severe  shortly  after  hostilities  began, 
illustrating  the  depth  of  the  economic  crisis  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future.  At  the  end 
of  1991,  the  revenue  generated  from  overnight  stays  was  $12  million,  down  from  $15.5 
milUon  in  1986.    The  Istrian  and  Croatian  economies  finally  collapsed  with  the  outbreak 
of  open  violence  in  1991.  The  new  relations  with  the  West  after  dissolution  restricted 
movement  in  and  out  of  Slovenia  and  Croatia,  reducing  the  ease  of  tourist  and  trade 
traffic  and  damaging  the  economy.  Things  got  much  worse.  The  war  and  Western 
perceptions  of  the  war  directly  affected  the  economic  condition  of  Istria  for  the  next  eight 
years.  Most  Westerners,  generally  ignorant  of  the  situation  in  Yugoslavia,  would  not 
travel  to  Istria,''*  even  after  the  end  of  the  shooting  war  in  Croatia,  because  of  the 
continued  hostilities  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina  and  later  Kosovo. 

Many  experts  attempted  to  resolve  the  issues  associated  with  the  loss  of  tourism, 
but  their  efforts  fell  short.  In  1994,  one  expert,  Veljko  Ostojic,  the  director  of  "Istra 
Adria  Marketing,"  suggested  that  Istrian  tourism  did  not  receive  adequate  investments 
due  to  the  war.'^  Another  expert,  Ante  Radnic,  the  director  of  the  Institute  for  Tourism, 
suggested  that  Croatia  needed  to  return  to  the  quaUty  tourism  levels  of  prewar  period,  and 

"Istina  o  turistiCkoj  '92.  godini,"  Glas  Istre  (7  April  1992),  5. 

"  Boris  Vukonic.  "Istra  u  novoj  politici  i  strategiji  razvoja  hrvatskog  turizma,"  Susret  na  dragom  kamenu 
19  (1994),  83. 

"PromiCba  za  dar  hrvatskom  turizmu,"  Glas  Istre  tjedni  (18  September  1993),  7.  Only  the  bravest 
tourists  came  to  the  peninsula  during  the  war  even  though  there  was  no  direct  war  damage  here. 

Vesna  (5amd2ic,  "Regionalna  promocija  je  svjetski  uzor,  a  ne  politiCki  potez,"  Glas  Istre  (30  June  1994). 
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that  the  quality  of  products  and  services  offered  to  tourists  were  unsatisfactory  in  relation 
to  prices.  He  too  pinned  the  destruction  of  the  economy  and  tourism  on  the  war. 
Furthermore  Radnic  argued  that  investment  dropped  dramatically  and  was  needed  to 
rebuild  tourist  industry  at  all  levels.    Unfortunately  for  the  tourist  industry,  Western 
tourists  and  their  money  would  not  flow  into  the  peninsula  without  the  promise  of  safety 
and  stability,  a  promise  that  could  not  be  guaranteed  until  1996.  And  Western 
perceptions  of  Croatian  instability  lingered  long  after  the  Dayton  Accords. 

Future  tourist  seasons  were  also  predicted  to  be  terrible  due  to  the  weak  bookings 
and  the  mstability  of  Croatia's  position  politically  and  economically  in  1995.'^  Almost 
aU  efforts  to  promote  Istria  as  a  safe  place  for  European  vacationers  failed  as  indicated  by 
the  low  tourist  figures  well  into  the  1990s.'^  Even  the  tentative  peace  in  Southeastern 
Europe  until  the  NATO  bombing  of  Yugoslavia  over  the  Kosovo  issue  did  not  bring  the 
tourist  market  up  to  the  pre-war  levels.  Tliere  was  an  increase  in  tourism  throughout 
Croatia  in  1995  and  part  of  1996  as  the  war  in  Bosnia  finally  ended;'^  however,  lingering 


Vesna  Camd^ic,  "Hrvatska  sve  viSe  zaostaje  za  'novim  turizmom'  Europe,"  Glas  Istre  (5  April  1995), 
20.  These  views  are  reflected  in  another  newspaper  article  appearing  the  next  day.  See  Ivo  Kirigin, 
"Svjetska  kvaliteta,  regionalna  prepoznatljivost."  Glas  Istre  (6  April  1995),  12. 

"  M.  Milevoj,  "Nema  mjesta  optimizmu,"  Glas  Istre  (22  April  1995),  17. 

In  1996,  the  Minister  of  Tourism,  Miko  Bulic,  suggested  Istria  must  be  promoted  in  foreign  markets  and 
announced  another  campaign  to  attract  tourists  to  the  region  (Vesna  Camd^ic,  "U  nastupima  u  svijetu 
Ministarstvo  turizma  i  Hrvatska  turistiCka  zajednica  ne  izbjegavaju  spominjati  Istru — ^vodecu  u  hrvatskom 
turizmu,"  Glas  Istre  (29  March  1996),  36).  Similar  widely  publicized  campaigns  and  studies  were 
undertaken  to  attract  foreign  tourists  and  illustrate  Istria's  potential  for  tourism  throughout  the  1990s  (for 
example,  see  Vesna  Camd2ic,  "Istra— uzoma  turistiCka  regija,"  Glas  Istre  (1  October  1993),  7;  "Hrvatska 
je  cvjetnjak  Evrope,"  Glas  Istre  (5  July  1992),  7;  "SpecifiCan  groinjanski  turistiCki  proizvod,"  Glas  Istre 
(28  October  1996),  12;  "Istra  sve  zanimljivija  inozemnim  partnerima,"  Glas  Istre  (4  October  1996),  10;  and 
Vesna  Camd^ic,  "Regionalna  promocija  je  svjetski  uzor,  a  ne  politiCki  potez,"  Glas  Istre  (30  June  1994), 
7).  These  campaigns  failed  to  produce  a  significant  rise  in  the  number  of  foreign  tourists  to  Istria. 

Pepeonik  and  Curie,  472. 
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Western  perceptions  of  instability  and  danger  continued  to  damage  the  economy  of  the 

•  20 

region,  which  never  directly  experienced  the  wars  of  dissolution. 

Failing  Economies  in  Croatia  and  Istria 
Before  the  war,  Croatia  experienced  a  steady  economic  decline  throughout  the 
1980s.  Even  though  the  economy  of  Istria  after  1966  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia  due  primarily  to  tourism,  it  too  declined.^*  By  1988,  the  factors  for 
economic  stagnation  were  in  place,  and  the  prospects  for  future  development  looked  poor 
throughout  Croatia. The  economic  performance  in  the  republic  significantly 
deteriorated  after  1988.  Tlie  gross  national  product  (GNP)  per  capita  of  Croatia 
decreased  fi-om  $7350  in  1980  to  $5820  in  1991.  Within  Yugoslavia,  Croatia's  GNP 
contribution  to  the  federation  decreased  from  13. 1%  in  1988  to  9.9%  in  1991  because  of 
the  failures  inside  the  republic.^''  These  figures  continually  decreased  throughout  the 
1990s  and  as  of  late  December  2000,  the  GNP  was  only  87%  of  its  1989  level. 

Industry  and  the  import/export  ratio  suffered  dramatically  while  foreign  debt 
increased  manifold  due  to  the  war  and  the  corruption  inherent  in  the  economic  system 


Evidence  for  this  can  be  seen  in  the  number  of  tourists  traveUing  to  Istria  during  the  1996  tourist  season. 
In  1996,  there  were  20%  less  tourists  than  in  1994  when  the  war  was  still  raging  (Ivo  Kirigan,  "Gostiju 
dvadesetak  posto  manjenego  '94,"  Glas  hire  (1 1  September  1996),  6). 

Kazimir  Lazaric,  "Istarske  margine,"  Ekonomski  pregled  46  (3-4)  (1995),  351. 

Nada  Karaman,  "Naznake  socijalnog  razvoja  RijeCko-Istarske  regije,"  Gospodarstvo  Istre  3  (4) 
(December  1990),  56-61. 

Radmila  JovanCevic,  "Mjerenje  druStvenog  proizvoda  zemlja  na  temelju  kupovine  snage  nacionale  valute 
(1950-1992.),"  Susreti  na  dragom  kamenu  19  (1994),  349. 

^  Julijana  Strbic,  "Gospodarska  politika,"  in  Branislav  Bibic  (ed.),  Europske  perspektive  demokratske 
Hrvatska:  Zbomik  radova  s  konferencije  (Zagreb:  Zaklada  Friedrich  Naumenn,  2001),  57. 
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For  example  in  1996,  Croatia  reached  only  53%  of  the  level  of  industry  of  1990.^^  This 
remained  problematic  as  late  as  2000  as  industrial  production  stood  at  least  40%  below 
the  pre-transition  levels.^^  To  make  matters  worse,  foreign  debt  increased  from  $2.6 
billion  in  1993  to  $10.8  billion  in  December  2000.^^  Because  of  such  massive  debt  and 
decreased  domestic  production,  Croatia  had  a  $2.8  billion  budget  deficit  in  1999,  fully 
four  years  after  the  war  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia-Hercegoviaa  ended.    As  of  2000,  Croatia 
had  the  worst  economy  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  European  countries  (CEE),  well  behind 
Hungary,  the  Czech  Republic,  and  Poland. 

One  reason  for  the  substantial  decrease  in  the  economy  in  the  1990s  was  the 
significant  reduction  of  agricultural  and  industrial  production,  hi  fact,  in  the  first  years  of 
transition,  Croatia  experienced  the  biggest  fall  in  production  of  aU  EEC  countries.^" 
Agriculture,  which  made  up  approximately  7%  of  the  Istrian  economy,  suffered 
dramatically.'''  This  can  be  easily  illustrated  in  a  few  examples,  hi  February  1993, 
Antun  Laslo,  the  president  of  the  Association  of  Farmers  of  Slavonia  and  Baranja, 
addressed  the  issue  of  massive  agricultural  problems  faced  by  farmers  throughout 


"Zaustavljena  CetverogodiSnja  stagnacije  industrije,"  Glas  Istre  (15  February  1996),  12. 
Strbic,  57.  Strbic  calls  this  the  "process  of  the  de-industrialization  of  the  Croatian  economy"  (57). 
^'^  Ibid..  13. 
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Ibid..  11. 


Ibid,  14. 
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Ibid,  71.  Compare  the  economies  of  Slovenia  and  Croatia  in  1994.  In  Croatia  the  gross  national  product 
per  person  in  1994  was  $3524,  and  the  average  monthly  pay  was  $352.  In  Slovenia,  the  GNP  per  capita 
was  $8739  and  the  average  monthly  pay  $611  ('Tmovit,"  15). 

^'  FiStrovic,  2.  In  some  places  in  Istria  where  agriculture  was  very  important,  agricultural  plans  were  never 
instituted  (J.  Juraga,  "Opstanak  poljoprivrednih  poduzeca  pod  upitnikom,"  Glas  Istre  (28  October  1996) 
12). 
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Croatia,  especially  the  issue  of  non-payment  for  crops  delivered.  He  demanded  payment 
for  aU  products  delivered  until  the  end  of  January  since  notliiiig  had  been  received  since 
15  October  1992.^^ 

Agricultural  problems  plagued  Istria  as  well.  For  example,  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1995,  Istrian  production  of  beef  dropped  21%,  poultry  11%,  and  the  fishing  industry 
fell  10%  to  15%.^^  Many  politicians  in  Istria  took  up  the  issue  of  the  expense  of 
agricultural  products  grown  in  Istria  because  of  the  general  agricultural  crisis.  For 
example,  Ivan  Herak,  a  member  of  the  HSLS  at  the  time,  reported  that  between  August 
1993  and  August  1994,  the  price  of  beans  increased  149%,  potatoes  34%,  and  beef 
69%.^'*  Local  lettuce  prices  too  were  a  subject  of  concern  among  some  Istrians  in  Pula.''^ 
Finally,  in  early  1996,  an  investigation  of  food  prices  in  Istria  concluded  that  foreign 
foods  were  cheaper  than  domestic  items.^^  Economists  and  regional  government  officials 
suggested  that  one  of  the  major  contributors  to  this  situation  was  the  slow 
denationalization  of  the  agricultural  industry. 


Svetozar  Sarkanjac,  "Isplata  seljacima  ili  blokada  proizvodnja  u  veljaCi,"  Glas  Istre  (22  February  1993), 
37.  Laslo  also  suggested  that  Istrian  farmers  should  become  involved  in  the  struggle  for  fair  prices  and 
timely  payment. 

N.  O.  Radic,  "Pamet  dolazi  (i)  iz  trbuha  (Reason  comes  from  the  belly),"  Glas  Istre  (13  October  1995),  7. 
^  Vesna  Camdfic,  "Podrska  Ministarstvu  turizma  i  primjedbe  Vladi,"  Glas  Istre  (7  February  1995),  7. 
"Salata  je  najskuplja,"  Glas  Istre  (28  March  1996),  1 1. 

I.  Miletic,  "Domace  je  domace,  ali  je  strano  jeftinije,"  Glas  Istre  (1  March  1996),  19.  Furthermore,  the 
author  suggests  that  the  Croatian  agro-industry  needs  to  become  more  functional  like  the  Western  European 
model. 

"  Ratko  RadoSevic,  "Prepolovljena  industrijska  proizvodnja,"  Glas  Istre  (10  May  1995),  10.  JakovCic  and 
the  IDS  became  involved  in  the  issue  of  Istrian  agriculture  very  early  in  the  decade  when  the  IDS 
demanded  that  banks  provide  capital  to  private  farmers  first.  JakovCic  stated  that  state  firms  were  things  of 
the  past  and  should  be  quickly  denationalized  (Zvjezdana  VuCinic,  "Istra  u  Sabor  Salje  IDS,"  Glas  Istre  (8 
August  1992),  11). 
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As  in  agriculture,  Istrian  industry  suffered  major  blows.  From  1990  to  1994, 
industrial  output  declined  rapidly,  and  in  a  single  year,  1993-1994,  Istrian  industrial 
production  fell  10%  according  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics.^^  The  total  net  loss  of  the 
Istrian  economy  iQ  the  first  hah  of  1995  was  342  milUon  kuna  (about  $57  million),  which 
was  a  full  18.4%  more  than  in  1994.  Industry  and  mining  lost  188  million  kuna  (about 
$32.4  milhon)  and  retail  sales  about  42  million  kuna  ($7  million).''^  Because  of  this 
situation,  private  and  foreign  investors  saw  Istria  as  too  risky  for  investment  and  did  not 
contribute  the  necessary  capital  to  reinvigorate  the  Croatian  and  Istrian  economies.'*" 

Imports  and  exports  too  suffered  drastically  on  the  peninsula,  even  after  the  wars 
ended.  In  the  former  Yugoslavia,  in  1989,  Croatia  exported  a  total  of  $5.5  billion  worth 
of  goods,  but  the  best  it  could  do  in  a  single  year  during  the  1990s  was  $4.4  billion.'*' 
There  was  a  trade  deficit  of  about  $59  million  at  the  end  of  October  1995  in  Istria  alone. 
According  to  the  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Pula,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1996, 
Istria  exported  34%  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  imported  27.7%  less  than  in  1995. 
The  balance  of  trade  for  this  six-month  period  showed  a  deficit  of  $19.3  million. 
Furthermore,  a  disturbing  trend  in  the  import/export  fields  illustrated  the  future  potential 
for  Istrian  industry,  especially  for  foreign  investors,  hi  the  first  tliree  months  of  1996, 
Istrian  imports  totaled  $448  million  while  exports  numbered  $344.88  million,  leaving  a 

Ralko  RadoSevic  (10  May  1995),  10. 

^'  Zvjezdana  VuCinic,  "Dobit  stiie  iz  malih  pogona,  veliki  su  u  gubitku,"  Glas  Istre  (3  October  1995)  12. 

Zvjezdana  VuCinic,  "Nelikvidnost  najteii  problemi  istarskog  gospodarstva,"  Glas  Istre  (29  December 
1995),  35. 

D.  RadoSevic,  74. 

Zvjezdana  VuCinic,  "Hoce  li  se  izvoz  potvrditi  kao  najsvjetlija  toCka  ovogodiSneg  privredivanja  u  Istri?" 
Glas  Istre  (13  December  1995),  17. 
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deficit  of  $103  million.    The  next  month,  Istria  exported  a  total  of  $83.3  million  to 
developed  countries,  wliich  was  $37.7  million  less  than  in  the  same  time  period  in  1995,  a 
29. 1%  decrease.'*'*  Imports  in  1996  from  developed  countries  fell  33.6%  from  same  time 
the  previous  year,  while  imports  from  developing  countries,  usually  inferior  in  quality, 
rose  1.7%.  Pula's  1996  import/export  trade  was  the  most  affected,  falling  72.4%  from 
the  same  time  in  1995.  Because  of  such  poor  performance  and  the  troubling  outlook  for 
the  long-term,  investment  in  industry  dropped  37.7%  ($32.2  million)  than  in  the  same 
period  the  year  before."*^ 

The  issue  of  development  remained  problematic  as  well.  One  of  the  biggest 
problems  that  remained  unresolved  throughout  the  1990s,  due  mainly  to  the  war  and 
ruUng  party  corruption,  was  the  lack  of  adequate  infrastructure  on  the  peninsula.  This 
lack  of  infrastructure  included  an  inadequate  water  supply,''^  community  planning, 
electrification,  and  most  unportantly  an  insufficient  transportation  network.''^  From  the 
mid-1960s,  it  was  generally  recognized  that  without  better  transportation  networks,  there 


Lorena  Skuflic,  "Razmjena  roba  u  znaku  dosad  najveceg  deficita,"  Glas  Istre  (20  March  1996),  29. 

^  The  reader  must  keep  in  mind  that  1995  was  a  war  year. 

'^^  V.  Kapeloto,  "Cvrsta  kuna  smanjila  izvoz,"  Glas  Istre  (15  April  1996),  20. 

It  was  suggested  that  Istria  had  the  most  expensive  potable  water  in  Croatia  because  of  the  lack  of 
purificaticm  plants  in  the  region  (Davor  SiSovic,  "Voda  je  najskuplja  kad  je  nema,"  Glas  Istre  (23  March 
1996),  12). 

*^  See  Lay  for  a  detailed  explanation  of  all  these  factors  in  central  Istria.  For  informatioi  on  the  historical 
need  for  better  traffic  connections  for  tourism  in  Istria,  see  Nenad  Oianic,  "ZnaCaj  cesta  i  cestovnog 
saobracaja  za  turizam  u  Istri,"  Istarski  mozaik  (3-4)  (1966),  165-72.  O^anic  also  argued  for  the  building  of 
an  airpcrt  on  the  peninsula  in  "Potreba  zraCnog  saobraCaja  u  Istri,"  Istarski  mozaik  (2)  (1966),  59-60. 
Unfortunately,  the  airport  did  not  meet  its  potential  and  air  ties  remain  substandard  as  of  2000.  On  the 
issue  of  street  connections  between  Istria  and  Rijeka,  see  Zvonomir  Jelic,  "Spoj  Rijeke  s  Istrom,"  Istarski 
mozaik  (5-6)  (1965),  195;  and  Ljubomir  Rakoievic,  "Cestovni  promel  u  Istri,"  Istarski  mozaik  (1-2)  (1971), 
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could  not  be  advanced  development  on  the  peninsula.''*  Most  economists  felt  these  issues 
needed  to  be  more  adequately  addressed  in  order  to  ensure  a  stable  and  prosperous 
economy  and  a  better  standard  of  living. ''^  Juraj  Padjen,  a  Croatian  geographer  and 
economist,  recognizing  the  transportation  network  was  a  severe  limiting  factor  to  national 
and  regional  development,  suggested  that  even  in  the  early  1990s,  Istria's  connectivity  to 
the  remainder  of  Croatia  remained  inadequate. ^°  Without  a  sufficient  infrastructure  and 
connectivity,  the  peninsula  would  continue  to  stagnate  in  all  economic  fields. 


Mario  Merak,  "Istra  ima  uvjela  za  brzi  razvoj,"  Istarski  mozaik  (6)  (1970),  32-3.  For  more  information 
on  the  debates  surrounding  the  issue  of  the  transportation  network  and  Istria's  connectivity  to  the  remainder 
of  Yugoslavia,  Croatia,  and  the  West,  see  Zvane  Cmja,  Istra:  proMost,  sadasnjost  (Zagreb:  Binoza-Epoha, 
1969),  12;  Eva  Holz,  'Toglavitne  prometne  povezave  v  Avstrijski  Istri  v  18.  stoletju,"  Annales  10  (1997), 
125-38;  Nenad  Ozanic,  'Totreba  zraCnog  saobraCaja  u  Islri,"  Istarski  mozaik  (2)  (1966),  59-65;  Naiad 
Ozanic,  "Znadaj  cesta  i  cestovnog  saobracaja  za  turizam  u  Istri,"  Istarski  mozaik  (3-4)  (1966),  165-72;  Juraj 
Padjen,  "Istra,  njen  razvoj  i  polozaj  u  Hrvatskoj,"  Susreti  na  dragom  kamenu  19  (1994),  21-32;  Ema 
Pauletic,  -Problemi  niskog  intenziteta  struktumih  premjena  u  Opcmi  Pazin  s  naznakama  buduCih  kretanja," 
Gospodarstvo  hire  4  (3)  (August  1991),  79-90;  Ljubomir  RakoCevic,  "Cestovni  promet  u  Istri,"  Istarski 
mozaik  (1-2)  (1971),  15-9;  Mario  Herak,  "Istra  ima  uvjeta  za  brzi  razvoj,"  Istarski  mozaik  (6)  (1970),  30-6; 
Marija  Kopal,  "Struktume  promjene  u  gospodarstvu  Istre,"  Gospodarstvo  Istre  1  (2)  (October  1988),  30; 
"Istre  sve  zanimljivija  inozemnim  partnerima,"  Glas  Istre  (4  October  1996),  10;  'Tra2i  se  krivac  za  zastoj 
cestogradnje,"  Glas  Istre  (23  March  1996);  12;  M.  Rimanic,  "Olvorena  cesta  ravno  Brdo-Boljunsko  polje," 
Glas  Istre  (25  March  1996),  14;  "Usvojen  prijedlog  asfalliranja  nerazvrstanih  cesti,"  Glas  Istre  (25  March 
1996),  14;  and  Ratko  RadoSevic,  "Istra  morapostati  vrt  Europe,"  Glas  Istre  (18  May  1995),  22-3. 

Anton  Stemberga,  "MoguCnosti  Istre  nisu  potpuno  koriStene,"  Istarski  mozaik  (6)  (1970),  47;  2;eljko 
Marinac,  "LoSa  povezanost  obalnog  i  unutraSnjeg  dijela  Istre,"  Istarski  mozaik  (6)  (1970),  42;  and  Franjo 
VoduSek,  "Realizirati  programe,"  Istarski  mozaik  (6)  (1970),  48-56. 

Juraj  Padjen,  "Istra,  njen  razvoj  i  polozaj  u  Hrvatskoj,"  Ekonomski pregled  46  (3-4)  (1995),  221-2. 
Creating  better  ties  to  Croatia  as  a  whole  not  only  made  better  sense  economically,  but  politically  as  well 
since  Istria  is  a  constituent  zupanija  within  Croatia.  The  mainstream  regionalist  movement  whose  political 
manifestation  was  the  EDS,  never  had  and  currently  does  not  have  any  separatist  tendencies,  thus  making 
better  connectivity  to  the  political  center  a  desirable  goal,  one  that  may  even  placate  a  number  of 
nationalists  hostile  to  any  type  of  regional  movement. 
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Unemployment  and  the  Question  of  Wages 
Perhaps  the  most  immediate  economic  concern  for  most  Istrians  was  the  issue  of 
unemployment  and  late  wages. ^'  In  Istria  itself,  a  sense  of  social  and  economic  insecurity 
loomed  over  the  population  because  of  unemployment,  the  lack  of  new  work  places,  late 
pay,  and/or  reduced  pay.^^  The  issue  of  unemployment  remained  critical  throughout  the 
1990s  in  both  Croatia  and  Istria. 

Unemployment  in  Croatia  grew  from  8%  in  1989  to  22.6%  in  December  2000,  the 

53 

largest  percentage  in  the  CEE.    Tliroughout  the  199Gs,  these  negative  figures  rose,  even 
after  the  end  of  the  war  when  the  country  could  focus  less  on  mobilizing  an  army  and 
more  on  economic  recovery.  During  the  war  years,  Istria  lost  numerous  positions  in  all 
fields.  For  example,  before  the  war,  Istria  had  approximately  12,000  metalworkers,  but 
in  1995,  this  number  fell  to  about  SSOO.^"*  In  1990,  78,146  people  were  employed,  but 
only  57,873  or  26%  less  were  in  1993."  The  hardest  hit  was  the  central  part  of  Istria, 
where,  because  of  the  war  crisis,  many  people  lost  the  jobs  they  had  held  for  many  years 
during  the  communist  regune.^^  Because  of  the  terrible  economy,  unemployment  in  the 
capital  city  of  Pazin  rose  after  the  war,  even  in  the  more  active  tourist  sector.^^ 


D.  RadoSevic,  79.  Unemployment  was  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  biggest  economic  problems  in 
Croatia  as  a  whole. 

Ratko  RadoSevic,  'Podloga  za  socijalno  nezadovoljstvo,"  Glas  hire  (15  December  1995),  10. 
"  D.  RadoSevic,  77. 

Ratko  RadoSevic,  "DramatiCno  stanje  istarskih  metalaca,"  Glas  Istre  (31  March  1995),  19 
"  Ratko  RadoSevic  (10  May  1995),  10. 
Lay,  122-3. 

"  M.  Rimanic,  'TJ  Pazinurasle  broj  nezaposlenih,"  Glas  Istre  (7  March  1996),  14. 
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Amazingly,  this  trend  in  unemployment  continued  to  rise  after  the  war.  hi  1995, 
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unemployment  stood  at  17%.    In  January  1996,  it  was  up  3.5%  than  in  the  previous 
January.^'  By  the  beginning  of  January  1999,  over  300,000  people  were  unemployed  in 
Croatia,^^  and  at  the  end  of  that  same  month,  310,567  had  no  job,  an  increase  of  6.4% 
from  January  1998.  Most  of  these  unemployed  people  were  skilled  workers  or  educated, 
totaling  about  107,825  persons.*^'  hi  2000,  unemployment  reached  22.6%,  of  which  50% 
were  long-term  and  more  than  30%  of  these  were  unemployed  two  or  more  years. 
Looking  at  this  issue  in  another  way,  about  30%  of  the  work  force  in  Croatia  was 
unemployed  four  years  after  the  end  of  open  hostilities.^^ 

Exacerbating  the  situation  of  unemployment  was  the  issue  of  underpayment  or 
late  pay.  Though  this  was  a  Croatia-wide  phenomenon,  I  will  focus  on  just  a  few  of  the 
numerous  examples  m  Istria.  As  of  February  1995,  one  company  in  Istria  struck  for  five 
months  because  the  workers  did  not  receive  any  wages  for  six  months. The  metal 
working  industry,  which  was  very  large  before  the  war,  threatened  strikes  in  March  1995 
because  some  workers  had  not  received  their  wages  for  three  full  months.^  The  metal 
and  shipbuilding  mdustries  were  not  the  only  ones  to  suffer.  Workers  at  a  textile  plant  in 

'Traovit,"  15. 
Raic,  5. 

Selvina  Benic,  "Bez  cxlgovora  na  bitna  pitanja,"  Glas  Istre  (22  January  1999),  4. 
"U  Hrvatskoj  310.567  nezaposlenih,"  Glas  Istre  (18  February  1999),  10. 
D.  RadoSevic,  78. 
"  "Pet  mjeseci  Strajka  i  bez  place,"  Glas  Istre  (16  February  1995),  1 1. 

*^  Ralko  Radatevic,  "DramatiCno  stanje  istarskih  metalaca,"  Glas  Istre  (31  March  1995),  19.  Silvano 
Hrelja,  a  regional  representative  for  the  metalworkers  union  in  Istria,  blamed  the  government  in  Zagreb  for 
this  bad  situation  and  criticized  its  inability  to  deal  effectively  with  problems. 
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Pula  received  40%  of  their  October  1998  pay  with  a  small  Christmas  bonus  around 
January  first.  They  were  still  waiting  for  the  remainder  their  October  pay,  and  all  of  their 
November,  December,  and  January  wages  in  late  February  1999.^^  As  of  1999,  many  of 
the  people  who  still  had  jobs  in  Istria,  still  were  not  paid  on  time  and  when  they  were, 
they  received  substantially  less  than  their  normal  salaries. 


The  HDZ  Political/Economic  Program  and  Corruption 
In  the  first  half  of  2001,  a  group  of  experts  gathered  to  examine  the  issue  of  the 
Croatian  economy  in  the  years  since  independence.  These  experts  came  to  the  same 
conclusions  as  to  why  the  economy  was  in  so  poor  a  condition  five  years  after  the  end  of 
the  war.  They  concluded  that  the  HDZ  government  was  rife  with  corruption  and  that  the 
former  ruling  party  had  institutionalized  criminahty  and  tycoonism  One  participant, 
Julijana  Strbic,  a  Croatian  economist,  described  the  economic  situation  in  Croatia  during 
the  1990s  and  2000  as  a  "clepto-cratic  model  of  economy."  She  suggested  this  was 
characteristic  of  the  HDZ's  privatization  program''^ 

According  to  another  of  these  economists,  the  Croatian  government  did  not  accept 
the  provisions  needed  to  become  an  EU  candidate,  including  the  need  to  have  a  fair 
market  economy  functioning  in  the  framework  of  EU  markets  and  economies,  because 
this  would  disrupt  the  pork-barrel  system  set  up  after  dissolution.  Kalogjera  maintained 

B.  (Sustic,  'Tekslilci  kuci  bez  place,  slrojevi  preseljeni  u  pulski  pogon,"  Glas  Istre  (22  February  1999), 
14.  When  asked  why  by  union  representatives  and  workers,  the  owners  said  the  state  was  in  a  bad 
economic  condition  and  the  company  did  not  have  any  money.  However,  the  owners  opened  a  new  shop  in 
Pula  and  renovated  a  workshop  soon  thereafter. 

Benic  (22  January  1999),  4. 

"  Strbic,  59-60. 
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that  the  state  bureaucracy  was  thoroughly  corrupt,  appointing  managers  to  companies  and 
granting  privatization  rights  to  individuals  based  on  clientelism  The  goal  of  the 
benefactors  of  HDZ  privatization  was  to  get  the  most  cash  from  real  estate  as  quickly 
possible  without  regard  to  production  or  long-term  profit.  As  a  result  of  these  state 
sponsored  activities,  criminalization  increased,  and  thousands  lost  jobs.  Such  chentehsm 
by  the  ruhng  party  fostered  a  populist,  demagogic  system  unanswerable  to  economic 
concerns  or  realities.  Thus  Croatian  industry  and  the  economy  as  a  whole  rapidly  became 
less  specialized  and  dynamic  than  Slovenia's,  Hungary's,  Poland's,  the  Czech 
Republic's,  Estonia's,  and  others,  which  were  well  on  the  road  to  EU  candidacy  in  the 
post-privatization  and  post-transition  period.  Because  of  these  reahties,  the  experts 
claimed,  Croatia  became  known  worldwide  as  a  bad  place  to  mvest.^* 

The  uncompromising  policies  and  evidence  of  corruption  in  the  program  of  the 
HDZ  appeared  very  early  and  were  widely  reported  in  independent  newspapers  such  as 
Glas  Istre.  Instead  of  embarking  on  a  rational  program  of  economic  recovery  and 
expansion,  the  ruling  party  focused  more  on  motivating  the  population  along  ethnic  and 
national  lines. 

While  the  IDS  and  numerous  economists,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  suggested 
that  regionalization  would  be  the  correct  course  for  economic  recovery,*^  the  ruling  party 

Draien  Kalogjera,  "PoduzetniCko-gospodarski  efekti  nove  hrvatske  gospodarske-strategije,"  in  Branislav 
Bibic  (ed.),  Europske  perspektive  demokratske  Hrvatska:  Zbornik  radova  s  konferencije  (Zagreb:  Zaklada 
Friedrich  Naumenn,  2001),  61-8. 

One  notable  example  of  criticism  of  the  HDZ  by  an  important  foreigner  came  from  Jacques -Mederic 
Chevrot,  vice-president  of  the  Congress  of  Regional  and  Local  Rule  (CLARE).  Using  the  language  of 
Western  European  superiority  over  issues  concerning  the  Balkans,  he  was  very  judgmental  of  the  Croatian 
government.  This  Western  official/businessman  suggested  that  the  best  way  out  of  the  economic  crisis  was 
regionalization.  According  to  Chevrot,  by  preventing  this  modem  economic  program,  the  ruling  party 
behaved  in  an  "un-European"  way.  He  also  claimed  it  would  be  good  for  the  Istrian  economy  and  Croatia 
as  a  whole  to  grant  special  regional  status  to  Istria.  This  would  make  Croatia  look  better  in  the  eyes  of  the 
EU  ("Ako  Istra  po  novom  ustavu  ne  dobije  autonomiju— u  njoj  ce  izbili  oruzana  pobuna  kao  u  baskiji," 
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only  offered  a  strong  program  of  centralization  and  ethnic  solidarity.  One  early  example 
showing  the  course  the  HDZ  would  take,  was  evident  in  the  statements  of  Mladen  Vedric, 
president  of  the  Zagreb  city  government  and  a  member  of  the  HDZ,  in  1991.  He 
suggested  that  "centralism  inside  Yugoslavia  [was]  not  the  same  as  in  Croatia." 
According  to  Vedric,  the  money  collected  in  different  areas  of  Croatia  would  be  used  to 
build  a  better  road  between  Zagreb  and  Rijeka  for  example,  but  in  Yugoslavia,  money 
collected  in  Croatia  would  build  a  road  between  Belgrade  and  Nis.^° 

One  of  the  leading  promoters  of  the  HDZ  program  who  focused  almost 
exclusively  on  centralism  and  national  membership  for  population  motivation  durmg  the 
1990s  in  Istria  was  Nevio  Setic,  a  party  secretary  for  the  Istrian  HDZ  and  later  a  member 
of  the  national  parliament.  In  a  series  of  three  meetings  to  discuss  Istrian  economics  and 
the  peninsula's  role  in  independent  Croatia,  Setic  set  the  tone  for  the  continuing  political 
struggle  on  the  peninsula  for  control  of  the  economy.  The  first  meeting  occurred  in  June 
1994  and  was  called  to  address  the  economy  of  Istria  and  provide  solutions  to  resolve  the 
economic  crisis.  In  this  meeting,  Setic  began  by  suggesting  that  Istria  was  special  and 
vulnerable  because  it  suffered  two  major  disasters  in  the  twentieth  century:  fascism  with 
Italianization,  and  communism  with  Yugoslavization.  He  argued  that  both  directly 


Glas  Istre  (16  February  1996),  42).  Other  examples  of  such  calls  for  regionalization  from  both  foreign  and 
domestic  experts  and  politicians  published  in  Glas  Istre  include:  Zvjezdana  VuCinic,  "Drzavne  obveznice 
zarazvoj  gospodarstva,"  Glas  Istre  (7  March  1996),  17;  Drago  Kojic,  "Koncesije  ustupak  centralizaciji?" 
Glas  Istre  (26  October  1992),  7;  S.  Matejeic,  "Islra  se  mora  regionalno  potvrditi  u  Hrvatskoj,"  Glas  Istre 
(31  May  1995),  10;  Eni  Ambrozic,  "Usvojeni  programi  rada  ^upanijskih  odjela,"  Glas  Istre  (29  March 
1995),  10;  Ratko  RadoSevic,  "Istra  mora  postati  vrt  Europe,"  Glas  Istre  (18  May  1995),  22-3;  "OjaCati 
suradnja  Istre  i  Veneta,"  Glas  Istre  (22  February  1995),  10;  and  "Regionalizam  vodi  Istru  u  Europu  "  Glas 
Istre  (10  March  1995),  7. 

^°  Jagoda  VukuSic,  "Regionalizam  igra  proliv  regije,"  Glas  Istre  (2  February  1991),  10.  Issues  such  as 
these  divided  the  regionalists  from  the  nationalists  throughout  the  1990s.  Istrians,  in  response  to  such 
statements,  asked  "what's  the  real  difference  between  centralizatioi  from  Belgrade  or  from  Zagreb?  They 
both  amount  to  centralization,  leaving  less  money  for  development  in  Istria"  (from  an  interview  with  a 
middle  aged,  politically  unaligned  tailor  from  Pula). 
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damaged  the  Croatian  nation  on  the  peninsula.  He  continued  by  illustrating  that  a  new 
disaster  threatened  the  Croats  of  Istria — Istrianization.  Setic  believed  that  the  only  way 
for  Istria  to  become  prosperous  was  by  supporting  Croatia  in  the  formation  of  a  true 
nation-state.  Furthermore,  Setic  spoke  of  preserving  and  expanding  all  Croatian 
institutions  on  Istria,  but  there  was  no  mention  of  Italian  institutions.  He  also  announced 
the  beginning  of  a  cultural  project  called  "Croats  in  Istria"  in  Svetivincenat,  which  was  a 
far  cry  from  the  original  purpose  of  the  meeting.  However,  the  economic  situation  and 
HDZ  solutions  were  hardly  presented.  Instead  there  were  a  number  of  HDZ  speakers  that 
suggested  the  IDS  was  the  reason  for  slow  development  on  the  peninsula.^' 

Three  months  later,  in  September  1994,  Setic  again  spoke  at  a  meeting  discussing 
HDZ  plans  for  political  and  economic  actions  on  the  peninsula.  Again,  he  mentioned  the 
historical  victimization  of  Istrian  Croats  and  the  spiritual  link  between  Croatia  and  Istria. 
To  support  Mr.  Setic,  Marino  Golob  and  Edi  Benkovic  spoke  during  this  meeting  as  well. 
Go  lob,  a  major  leader  in  the  HDZ  of  Istria,  suggested  that  the  HDZ  must  defend  Istria 
from  the  renewed  attacks  of  Italian  fascism  Benkovic  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that 
Croatia  had  enemies  everywhere,  including  Istrians,  Italians,  and  Yugo-nostalgists,  and 
that  the  HDZ  must  be  constantly  wary  of  such  threats.  As  in  the  previous  meeting,  a 
tangible  plan,  which  offered  any  real  solution  to  the  economic  crisis  on  the  peninsula, 
was  not  presented. 

Finally  in  February  1995,  Setic  again  spoke  at  an  HDZ  meeting  addressing 
economic  issues.  At  tliis  meeting,  he  suggested  that  Istria  was  not  about  money.  Setic 

"  Selvina  Benic,  "Sve  snage  u  Istri  u  razvilak  Istre,"  Glas  hire  (14  June  1994),  4. 
"Program  jedinstva  hrvatskog  Covjeka  u  Istri,"  Glas  hire  (6  September  1994),  12, 
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claimed  that  regionalization  was  not  in  Croatia's  and  Istria's  best  interest,  and  the  push  to 
make  Istria  an  official  Euroregion  smacked  of  the  1990  attempt  to  recognize  Istria  as  a 
kind  of  autonomous  region  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Again  he  argued  that  the 
Istrianization  of  recent  years  was  contrary  to  what  the  national  heroes  of  Istria,  Spincic, 
Laginja,  and  Cmja,  fought  to  accomplish.  Setic  linked  all  non-Croatian  movements  in 
Istria — both  Italian  and  regionalist — with  money  matters  and  claimed  they  became 
entangled  in  the  issues  of  politicized  identity.  But  again,  like  in  the  previous  two 
meetings,  the  problems  of  the  Istrian  economy  were  only  peripheral  addressed  as  they 
were  subsumed  by  the  question  of  Croatian  national  unity  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  ruling 
party's  program^'' 

The  ruling  party  also  stubbornly  avoided  compromise  on  the  issue  of 
regionalization,  because  it  would  limit  its  control  of  the  economy.  Tudman  was 
vehemently  against  all  regionalism  and  regionalization  and  ignored  regional  demands  for 
dialogue.^''  The  results  of  his  attitude  were  to  aUenate  a  number  of  Istrians  since 
economic  decisions  seemed  to  be  political  posturing  instead  of  real  atterrpts  as  resolving 
the  series  of  crises  affecting  the  peninsula.  For  example,  in  1993,  Luciano  Delbianco 
claimed  that  another  Ucka  tunnel  with  a  railway  needed  to  be  built,  but  the  issue  was 
politicized  and  the  HDZ  would  not  approve  of  it  while  the  IDS  was  in  power  in  Istria.  He 
also  linked  this  politicization  of  the  economy  with  the  HDZ's  reduced  support  of  the 
proposed  Istrian  upsilon  project,  which  Istria  sorely  needed  for  infrastructure 


Selvina  Benic,  "Istranije  moneta,"  Glas  Istre  (4  February  1995),  7. 

Neven  Santic.  "Demokratski  'prekrSaj'  Predsjednike  Tudmana,"  Glas  Istre  tjedni  (2  October  1993),  1. 
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development.    And  Branunir  Lokin,  a  renowned  expert  on  the  Croatian  economy, 
openly  claimed  the  economies  of  Istria  and  Croatia  were  thoroughly  poUticized,  giving 
much  credence  to  the  claims  made  by  those  opposed  to  HDZ  economic  poUcy.^^ 

Again,  HDZ  politicization  of  the  Istrian  economy  was  addressed  the  following 
year  after  a  scandal  associated  with  Croatian  road  construction  and  maintenance.  The 
Istrian  government  tried  to  secure  the  services  of  Hrvatske  ceste,  the  organization  in 
charge  of  buildmg  and  repairing  roadways  throughout  the  country,  to  improve  the 
inadequate  streets  in  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  company,  citing  the  lack  of  funds, 
denied  the  request  made  just  before  the  tourist  season,  and  proceeded  to  construct  a 
tourist  road  through  Lika,  a  stronghold  of  the  HDZ,  at  a  time  when  this  area  was  directly 
threatened  by  the  rebelhng  Serbs  in  the  Krajina  region. Such  practices  looked  fishy  to 
many  Istrians  since  it  appeared  that  the  central  government  made  these  decisions  to 
purposely  hurt  them  for  their  support  of  the  IDS  and  the  regional  movement. 

This  perception  of  the  HDZ  as  corrupt  and  uncaring  persisted  throughout  the 
decade.  In  the  pre-election  period  in  1995,  Istrians  appeared  extremely  tense.  They  saw 
some  individuals  who  supported  the  HDZ  become  rich  overnight  with  direct  help  from 
the  ruUng  party,  while  those  who  did  not  lost  jobs  or  wages  and  had  a  difficult  time 
maintaining  a  normal  life.  This  promoted  the  image  that  the  ruling  poUticians  in  Zagreb 

M.  Milevoj,  "Isli  ciljevi,"  Glas  Isire  (14  October  1993),  4,  The  "Istrian  T'  a-upsilai  is  a  modem  four 
lane  highway  project,  still  under  construction  as  of  November  2001,  which  is  meant  to  link  Rijeka  and 
Trieste  with  Pula  The  Croatian  government,  in  a  much  criticized  plan  rumcred  to  have  been  favorable  to 
HDZ  clients,  gave  contracts  and  concessions  to  the  French  company  "Bouygues"  in  January  1995  to  build 
the  roadway.  Concessions  were  given  for  35  years  and  the  company  would  receive  50%  of  all  tolls 
collected  by  the  state  on  this  roadway  (Ratko  RadoSevic  (10  May  1995),  10). 

''^Raic  (21  March  1996),  5. 

"  Goran  Prodan,  '"Hrvatske  ceste'  zaobilaze  Istru,"  Glas  Istre  {\1  May  1994),  12. 
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did  not  view  Istria  and  Istrians  as  important.  Istrians  could  not  see  the  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel  in  an  HDZ  controlled  country  with  massive  corruption,  high  prices,  high  taxes, 
and  a  ruined  tourist  industry.  Thus  many  continued  to  support  opposition  parties, 
especially  the  IDS,  in  the  hopes  that  the  1995  elections  would  significantly  change  things 
for  the  better  m  Croatia. ''^ 

Of  course  the  HDZ  maintamed  its  rule  over  Croatia  after  the  election,  sparking 
renewed  claims  of  official  corruption  from  Western  European  officials.  For  example, 
Lord  Finsberg  from  the  Pohtical  Commission  of  the  EU  claimed  the  election  laws 
favored  the  HDZ  and  helped  to  ensure  their  dominance  of  Croatian  poUtics.^^  Another 
example  of  foreign  attitudes  toward  Croatia  and  the  ruling  party's  economic  poUcy  can 
be  gleaned  from  a  February  1996  article  appearing  in  Glas  Istre.  The  article  suggested 
that  foreign  economic  experts  viewed  Tudman's  control  of  the  state  as  complete  and 
detrimental  to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  They  explained  that  government  corruption 
blocked  necessary  reforms  for  economic  recovery.  These  experts  reported  that  Croatian 
banking  was  extremely  irregular,  and  INA,  a  company  that  sells  oil  and  oil  products,  and 
all  telecommunications  were  under  state  control.  Furthermore,  these  economists 
suggested  that  privatization  only  benefited  HDZ  members  and  clients.^" 

N.  O.  Radic,  7.  In  this  same  article,  the  author  suggests  seeing  many  Istrians  expressing  the  same 
chagrin  as  Pope  John  Paul  II,  who  saw  some  of  the  HDZ  polilicization  of  identity  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  as  a  "ruling  identity  with  a  fanatical  ideology  of  nationalism"  Statements  made  by  HDZ 
politicians  during  the  1990s  continued  to  make  Istrians  feel  unimportant  to  the  HDZ.  For  example, 
according  to  Valdi  Runko,  a  leader  of  the  HDZ  in  Istria,  the  HDZ  wanted  something  more  than  road  repair 
and  streetlights.  He  purposely  ignored  local  issues  and  concentrated  cm.  national  political  issues  (Davor, 
S^Sovic,  D  "Moje  smjenjivanje  je  ideolaSko  Cificenja  po  nalogu  vrha  IDS-a,"  Glas  Istre  (10  February  1996), 

"  Vilko  Luncer,  "Hrvatska  mora  mijenjati  izbomi  zakon,"  Glas  Istre  (26  November  1995),  14. 

'Tmovit,"  15.  This  article  is  a  synopsis  of  a  series  of  articles  appearing  in  The  Economist  in  January 
1996  on  the  economies  of  the  countries  of  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Thus  this  is  a  report  of  foreign 
conceptions  of  the  Croatian  economy  and  the  ruling  government  of  the  time. 
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Perhaps  the  most  serious  economic  accusation  leveled  against  Tudman  and  the 
HDZ  was  the  corruption  evident  in  privatization.  By  1991,  there  was  talk  of  privatizing 
companies  and  paying  off  workers  at  a  fair  price. However,  such  dreams  faded  as  a 
form  of  tycoonism  dependent  upon  cUentelism  began  to  dominate  this  process. 
According  to  some  critics,  fair  privatization  was  too  slow  with  too  little  help  from  the 
HDZ  controlled  Croatian  fund  for  privatization.^^  Dalibor  Kovacevic,  a  leading 
economist,  suggested  that  Croatian  privatization  was  just  another  nationalization  of 
industry  and  business  and  that  the  tactics  used  to  privatize  were  similar  to  those  utilized 
by  the  mafia. Another  expert.  Dr.  Lenko  Uravic,  the  chairman  of  the  department  for  the 
economy  of  the  County  of  Istria,  wanted  the  central  government  to  cooperate  fully  in  a 
planned  cycle  of  development  and  full  privatization,  on  a  fair  basis,  of  the  Istrian 
economy.  If  the  central  government  had  done  so  earlier,  he  suggested,  the  Istrian 
economy  would  not  have  been  reduced  by  half  in  the  years  since  dissolution.^'* 

Local  and  Croatian  economists  too  accused  the  HDZ  of  privatization  corruption. 
Petar  Janko,  an  economist  at  the  Faculty  of  Economics  and  Tourism  in  Pula,  at  an 
economic  meeting  in  Trieste,  suggested  privatization  must  follow  legal  and  fair 
procedure,  not  as  it  had  been  up  to  that  point.  He  alluded  that  the  HDZ  purposely 
prevented  economic  development  by  making  privatization  a  way  to  reward  HDZ 

Ratko  RadoSevic,  "PoCinje  pretvorba  u  'Uljaniku',"  Glas  Istre  (7  August  1991),  5. 

M.  Milevqj,  "Zahtjev  sindikalnog  povjereniStva  poduzeca  islarskom  zupanu,"  Glas  Istre  (4  Octobo" 
1996),  13.  Also  see  Selvina  Benic,  "Nedovoljno  inspirativne  saborske  teme  ili  (pre)jaka  stanaCka  stegaT' 
Glas  Istre  (4  March  1996),  27,  for  a  discussion  of  privatization  of  tourist  hotels  after  refugees  were  forced 
to  leave  the  peninsula. 

"  Raic,  5. 

Ratko  RadoSevic,  "Istra  mora  postati  vrt  Europe,"  Glas  Istre  (IS  May  1995),  22. 
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members  and  clients.^^  And  finally,  in  an  article  from  2001,  Strbic  claimed  that 
privatization  must  be  transparent  in  the  new  government  for  the  corruption 
institutionalized  by  the  HDZ  to  be  eliminated. 

Unfortunately,  the  HDZ  government  contmued  to  resist  attempts  to  make 

87 

privatization  transparent  and  fair.    However,  the  IDS  remained  actively  involved  in 
trying  legally  and  fairly  to  denationalize  property  in  Istria  and  to  privatize  and  regulate 
the  banking  system  as  well,  provoking  resistance  from  the  HDZ  pohticians  in  the  Sabor.^** 
Despite  some  of  the  attempts  made  by  the  regionalists  during  the  1990s,  the  entire 
economy  was  near  coUapse  as  late  as  1999  because  of  the  HDZ's  lack  of  a  valid 
economic  plan  and  the  massive  corruption  inherent  in  the  system  By  this  time,  the  HDZ 
was  reelmg  due  to  the  numerous  banking  scandals  across  the  country.  Perhaps  the 
biggest  scandal  to  hit  the  HDZ  in  the  1990s  was  the  Miroslav  Kutle  affair.  Kutle  has 
been  described  as  a  typical  Croatian  tycoon — in  other  words,  the  government  supported 
his  rise  to  wealth  illegally.'*^  He  was  most  known  for  gaining  control  of  a  number  of 
media  sources  called  the  "Globus  group"  and  branching  out  into  other  areas  of  business 
across  the  country.  By  1998,  charges  of  governmental  corruption  and  business 
malpractice  were  leveled  against  the  tycoon  and  his  pohtical  patrons,  sparking  numerous 


Elio  Velan,  "Ideju  o  Istri  kao  maloj  Kalifomiji  djelotvorao  poduprijeti  i  konkretnim  programima  suradnje 
i  kapitalom,"  Glas  Istre  (14  October  1996),  9.  The  Istrian  representatives  at  the  meeting  also  suggested  that 
the  EU  PHARE  program,  which  supports  increased  regionalization  and  regional  cooperation,  be  used  for 
development  in  the  Istrian  "cross-border  cooperatiai"  program. 

Strbic,  59-60. 

"  Raic,  5. 

Selvina  Benic,  "Aktualne  istarske  teme  vec  na  saborskim  odborima,"  Glas  Istre  (15  February  1996),  18. 
Benic  (22  January  1999),  4. 
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responses  from  Croatian  officials.  For  example,  the  Croatian  politician,  Vesna  Pusic, 
criticized  the  "tycoon  economy"  of  Kutle  and  Croatia  in  early  1999.^°  This  scandal 
became  so  big  that  political  commentators  got  into  the  act,  drawing  conclusions  between 
the  HDZ  government  and  the  illegal  privatization  practices.  One  such  pohtical 
commentator,  Drazen  Vukov  Cohc,  attacked  Tudman  and  HDZ  for  speaking  about 
economic  reform  when  they  were  under  suspicion  of  massive  corruption  for  the  illegal 
buy  out  of  the  "Globus  group",  the  collapse  of  the  HDZ  controlled  Dubrovacka  bank,  and 
the  wiretapping  of  political  opponents  and  businessmen.  CoUc  went  so  far  as  to  call 
Kutle  a  criminal  "economic-poUtical  tsar."  Furthermore,  he  accused  Tudman  of 
practicing  politics  only  to  maintaui  political  continuity  with  an  economic  plan  benefiting 
the  HDZ  and  its  pohcies  in  Hercegovina.^^  In  other  words,  Tudman  and  the  HDZ 
demanded  "everything  for  the  party,  [and]  too  little  for  the  people."^^ 

Istrian  Reactions  to  the  Economic  Situation 
Most  Istrians  reacted  in  one  of  three  ways  to  the  economic  crisis  that  plagued 
Istria  durmg  this  ten-year  period.  A  small  percentage  of  Istrians,  not  much  larger  than 
15%  of  the  voting  body,  continued  to  vote  for  the  HDZ  in  the  hopes  that  national  unity 
could  one  day  salvage  Istria' s  economy. Some  of  the  population,  especially  the  young 
and  educated  who  could  not  fmd  jobs  in  Istria,  moved  abroad  in  search  of  positions 

Jagoda  Marie,  "Kutli  istekao  rok  trajanja,"  Glas  Istre  (22  January  1999),  20. 

This  plan  included  a  very  high  PDV  tax,  a  fat  state  budget,  and  tight  control  over  privatizatioi  and 
economic  transformation. 

Drazen  Vukov  Colic,  "Sve  za  stranku,  premalo  za  ljude,"  Glas  Istre  (22  January  1999),  4. 
"  Fifteen  percent  voted  for  the  HDZ  in  the  1997  elections  in  Istria.  See  www.ids-ddi.com/itl/izvori.html. 
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unavailable  in  their  home  territory.  And  a  majority  of  voting  Istrians  continued  to  elect 
regional  party  members  to  both  local  and  national  offices  to  represent  their  social  and 
economic  interests. 

Of  the  three  groups,  the  second  and  third  groups  need  to  be  analyzed  in  more 
detail.  Those  individuals  that  sought  jobs  outside  Istria  unwittingly  caused  a 
demographic  crisis,  which  exacerbated  the  economic  decline  of  the  peninsula.  The  loss 
of  economic  opportunity  on  the  peninsula,  and  the  wars  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  facilitated  this  shifting  demographic  picture  of  Istria.^"*  Many  skilled  and 
educated  workers  went  overseas  for  employment,  reducing  a  valuable  resource  on  the 
peninsula. 

Demographically  Istria  had  been  losing  its  most  dynamic  work  force  since  the 
1980s.  Without  the  presence  of  viable  year-round  businesses  in  Istria  not  related  to  the 
seasonal  toiarist  industry,  and  due  to  the  lack  of  investment,  more  unemployment  hit  Istria 
in  the  beginning  of  the  1980s  as  long-term  projects  lost  the  Western  credits  used  to 
finance  the  few  Istrian  endeavors.    In  an  economic  analysis  of  the  peninsula  in  the 
1980s,  Nada  Karaman  found  that  the  western  coast  of  Istria  with  its  more  developed 
economy  and  infrastructure  was  not  enough  to  keep  young  educated  Croats  in  the  region. 
The  unsatisfactory  level  of  social  needs  also  led  to  emigration,  especially  by  those 
educated  and  skilled  technicians  most  needed  to  build  the  regional  economy.  This 

Durda  MinCir,  "Demografska  kretanja  u  pojedinim  opcinama  i  dijelovima  Istre,"  Gospodarstvo  Istre  4 
(1)  (March  1991),  37-53. 

Ratko  RadoSevic  (10  May  1995),  10. 

Over  the  years  a  sa-ies  of  strikes  occurred  to  protest  the  numerous  grievances  of  the  Istrian  workers 
including  unemployment  and  underemployment  (M.  Vermezovic,  "Sindikat  'Istre'  najavljuje  generaini 
Strajk,"  Glas  Istre  (16  February  1996),  9).  As  in  the  past,  these  strikes  were  considered  hostile  to  the 
central  government  and  generally  ignored. 
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created  a  condition  where  inadequate  social  development  was  an  obstruction  to  future 
economic  improvement  of  the  region.    Thousands  left  the  peninsula  in  the  1980s, 
especially  those  from  the  less  developed  central  region  at  a  time  when  the  economy  was 
not  in  the  desperate  conditions  of  the  1990s.^^  A  significant  number  of  Istria's 
inhabitants,  particularly  those  from  central  Istria,  found  non-seasonal  work  in  Slovenia 
and  Italy. Many  wished  to  return  home  but  could  not  because  there  were  no  jobs 
available. 

Due  to  this  stagnation  and  the  poor  economic  conditions  of  Croatia  as  a  whole  in 
the  1990s,  more  Istrian  youth  left  looking  for  better  opportunities  abroad.'"'  Massive 
inflation,  sparked  by  an  increasingly  unstable  poUtical  situation,  forced  more  Istrians  to 
migrate  outside  of  their  home  region  in  search  of  better  economic  opportunities, 
especially  if  their  wages  were  paid  in  domestic  currency.  Without  the  hope  of  a  secure 
economic  future,  young,  better-educated  people  either  left  the  peninsula  to  work  in  Italy 
or  Austria,  or  migrated  to  other  urban  centers  within  Croatia  seeking  permanent,  non- 


Nada  Karaman,  56-6 1 . 

Historically  most  of  the  peninsula's  population  lived  on  the  coast.  In  1991  about  70%  of  the  population 
resided  on  the  coast  (Lay,  1 12)  and  60,544  people  remained  in  central  Istria  in  457  settlements  (Lay,  114- 
5).  However,  the  general  population  decreased  significantly  as  the  decade  progressed.  From  1991  to  1996 
alone,  Istria  lost  about  20,000  people  due  to  better  jobs  and  living  standards  outside  the  peninsula  (Lay 
113). 

'^^Ibid,  118-24. 


"  Marija  BuSelic,  "Nezaposlenost  u  Istri,"  Gospodarstvo  Istre  3  (3)  (September  1990),  23-9. 
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seasonal  jobs.  This  group  left  behind  those  least  able  to  improve  the  economy  on  theii- 
own — the  elderly  and  uneducated. 

Without  an  educated,  young,  and  dynamic  middle  class,  new  businesses  were 
unlikely  to  move  into  central  Istria  (and  even  some  places  on  the  coast)  and  local  plans 
for  future  development  were  not  likely  to  be  drawn  up  and  implemented. Tlie  young 
families  that  left  meant  that  fewer  children  would  grow  up  in  Istria,  negatively  affecting 
population  growth  in  the  future"^  as  the  elderly  died  out  without  significant 
replacement. And  things  got  worse  with  the  spread  of  governmental  corruption  and  the 
perception  of  HDZ  corruption. 

The  economic  crisis  facilitated  by  the  war  and  ruhng  party  corruption  also  had 
another  effect.  A  significant  portion  of  the  Istrian  population  decided  that  the  IDS  and  its 
regional  program  could  better  solve  the  problems  of  the  Istrian  economy  than  the  HDZ. 
The  leaders  of  the  regional  movement  from  the  beginning  publicized  the  ideas  that 
economic  regional  self-determination  and  independent  hnks  to  other  regions  outside  the 
state  would  promote  a  greater  prosperity,  not  only  for  Istria,  but  for  Croatia  as  a  whole. 
As  early  as  1991,  economists  and  other  experts  of  all  political  stripes  suggested  massive 
reform  to  improve  the  economic  structure  and  stability  of  Istria.'"^  One  early  suggestion 
included  the  restructuring  of  the  economy  toward  a  more  qualitative  development  of  the 


'"^  Istria  had  a  significant  non-native  population  with  no  long-term  goals  of  settling  in  the  region 
permanently.  Most  of  these  were  refugees  or  temporary  summer  workers  hoping  to  earn  a  living  during  the 
tourist  season  (Lay,  1 13). 

Ibid,  126. 

"^Ibid,  141. 

'"^  Ibid,  126. 

Antun  Jurman,  "Neophodnost  promjena  oblika  i  naCina  financiranja  poduzeca  u  Jugoslaviji  " 
Gospodarstvo  Istre  4  (1)  (March  1991),  33-5. 
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region  as  a  whole  and  structural  and  social  reform,  which  would  alleviate  unemployment 
inlstria.'"^ 

Many  felt  that  at  a  time  when  Eastern  Europeans  were  attempting  to  establish 
democratic  systems  of  government  and  looking  to  build  a  future  in  the  EU,  the 
centraUzation  and  corruption  of  the  HDZ  seemed  a  significant  and  unwelcome  step 
backward  on  the  road  to  freedom  and  prosperity.  These  topics  were  more  formally  taken 
up  in  a  meeting  of  Istrian  government  officials  and  businessmen  in  1994.'°*  It  was 
determined  that  even  though  the  war  did  not  touch  Istria  physically,  it  drove  off  business, 
especially  tourism,  the  most  sophisticated  industry  in  Istria.  The  experts  concluded  that 
Croatia  needed  total  stability  to  attract  foreign  business  and  redress  the  problems  of 
unemployment  and  the  over-dependence  on  tourism  However,  in  1994  this  did  not  seem 
to  be  a  possibility  so  an  alternative  plan  had  to  be  implemented.  Instead  of  going  through 
the  Croatian  government  to  estabUsh  contacts  with  the  more  prosperous  and  stable  West 
to  promote  diversification  and  stability,  the  meeting  participants  determined  that  Istria 
should  make  its  own  ties  with  the  EU.'°^  They  wanted  to  draw  Croatia  closer  to  the  West 
through  Istria  by  showing  that  at  least  one  area  of  the  country  was  relatively  stable  and 
could  support  new  businesses  and  at  the  same  time  recover  the  lost  Western  tourism  "° 
Thus  the  IDS  program  of  pushing  for  a  European  recognized  Istrian  region,  with  its  own 
representatives  in  the  European  Council  of  Regions,  was  widely  popular  for  economic 

'"^  Marija  BuSelic,  23-9. 

The  IDS,  however,  had  been  consistently  suggesting  economit;  and  infrastructural  improvements  since 
its  inception  in  1989. 

Again  this  was  one  of  the  main  platforms  of  the  EDS  and  not  a  new  concept. 

"Istarska  zupanija  gospodarski  atraktivna  Europi,"  Glas  Istre  (7  September  1994),  6. 
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reasons.  It  was  hoped  that  Europe  itself  would  put  pressure  on  Croatia  to  loosen  its 
centralist  policies,  allowing  Istrians  to  control  their  own  regional  destiny  politically, 
socially,  culturally,  and  economically. 

In  my  interviews  with  Croatian  Istrians,  90%,  even  those  self-proclaimed  enemies 
of  the  regional  party,  suggested  that  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  such  a  strong  regional 
movement  on  the  peninsula  was  the  failing  economy  since  dissolution.  Many  Istrians 
saw  the  rule  of  the  HDZ  in  Croatia  as  a  continuation  of  exploitation  and  corruption  from 
previous  periods.  The  result  of  such  historical  neglect  and  exploitation  was  often 
disastrous  for  the  autochthonous  population,  damning  them  to  chronic  poverty  from  the 
medieval  period  to  the  late- 1960s,  and  again  threatening  in  the  1990s  under  the  HDZ. 
One  interviewee  in  her  early  thirties  and  a  supporter  of  the  HSLS  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Tudman  and  the  HDZ  continued  this  exploitation  in  ill-thought  out  policies  of  hard- 
line nationaUsm  and  centralization.  She  claimed  that  regionalization  and  de- 
centralization would  save  the  economies  of  both  Istria  and  Croatia  and  that  a  regional 
movement,  inspired  by  the  terrible  economic  situation,  could  help  realize  an  economic 
recovery."' 

A  full  79%  believed  that  the  HDZ  in  Croatia  exploited  the  population  and 
actively  blocked  economic  reform  and  expansion  in  Istria  with  its  centralizing  poHcies 
and  intolerance  for  compromise.  A  majority  of  the  sample  seemed  to  feel  a  sense  of 
abandonment  and  chagrin  at  the  new  policies  instituted  by  the  new  ruling  party.  "It 
seemed  to  us  that  we  were  only  replacing  Serbian  centralization  for  Croatian 
[centralization]  . . .  and  this  at  a  time  when  tourism  was  so  bad  because  of  the  war!" 

However,  she  expressed  her  dishke  of  the  IDS  because  of  the  leadership  of  Ivan  JakovCic,  who  she 
described  as  a  "rich  peasant,  who  thinks  he  knows  something  about  what  Istrians  really  want." 
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exclaimed  one  Istrian  Croat  involved  in  the  tourist  business  since  1979.  It  became 

obvious  that  the  desired  economic  changes  at  the  time  of  referendum  and  the  ultimate 

goal  of  drawing  closer  to  the  EU  would  be  many  years  in  the  future,  if  it  occurred  at  all 

under  the  ruling  party. 

The  fisherman  introduced  in  the  previous  chapter,  too,  suggested  that  the  EDS 

program  was  more  sound  than  the  HDZ.  "For  years  we  [fishermen]  heard  the  HDZ 

pohticians  make  promises.  And  they  promised  that  the  tourist  would  come  back.  But 

they  aren't  here  like  they  were  before  the  war.  I  don't  trust  the  IDS,  but  at  least  they  try 

to  solve  the  economic  problems.  But  politicians  are  politicians."  Another  woman,  who 

identified  herself  as  apolitical,  suggested  that  the  IDS,  unlike  the  HDZ,  attempted  to  draw 

Westerners  into  investment  opportunities  on  the  peninsula.  "We  heard  almost  everyday 

from  the  local  newspaper  [Glas  Istre]  about  the  IDS  holding  meetings  with  ItaUans  and 

other  Western  Europeans.  At  least  the  regionalists  knew  where  investment  money  would 

come  from  Certainly  not  from  Croatia  or  the  government  ...  it  will  come  from  the 

West."  And  m  another  mterview,  an  IDS  party  member  confided  to  me  that  the  reason  he 

was  in  the  IDS  was  due  to  economic  concerns. 

I  always  felt  myself  a  Croat  from  Istria.  However,  I  am  educated  and  I 
recognize  that  nationalism  and  violence  are  not  accepted  by  the  West. 
Centrahzation,  too,  is  held  out  of  favor.  These  are  the  only  things  that  the 
HDZ  has  to  offer.  The  IDS  is  stronger  in  Istria  than  the  HSLS  or  any 
other  liberal  party.  And  many  are  businessmen  and  professionals 
[leadership  of  the  party].  That's  the  reason  I  joined  the  party.  I  think  the 
party's  program  is  the  way  toward  a  brighter  economic  future  and 
closeness  with  the  West.  And  I  think  that's  why  the  IDS  has  been  so 
successful  in  Istria.  We  [Istrians]  all  want  a  better  future,  one  the  HDZ 
cannot  supply. 

Among  the  mterviewees,  22  of  the  sample  claimed  to  have  been  middle-class 
before  the  war  and  the  rule  of  the  HDZ,  but  were  at  the  time  of  the  interview,  barely 
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making  ends  meet.  So  over  one  fifth  of  the  sample,  if  the  claims  are  accurate, 
substantially  lost  money  during  the  1990s.  One  of  these  respondents  from^minj  told  me 
his  sons  and  wife  moved  to  Trieste  to  find  employment  since  there  were  no  jobs  with 
decent  wages  in  Istria.  A  coffee  bar  waitress  in  Pazin  also  had  a  mother  who  lived  most 
of  the  year  in  Italy.  All  of  the  unemployed  and  the  pensioners  in  the  sample  blamed  the 
war,  the  HDZ,  or  both  for  the  terrible  economic  condition  in  Istria.  An  older  Croat,  a 
supporter  of  the  HDZ  livtag  in  Pazin,  said  that  because  of  the  war  with  Yugoslavia,  his 
business  failed  and  he  had  to  retire  early.  His  income,  he  reported,  was  just  enough  to 
buy  food  and  sometimes  clothing;  however,  he  could  not  save  any  money  in  case  he 
needed  it  in  the  future."'  Tliough  not  blaming  the  HDZ  for  the  problems  in  Istria,  he  did 
point  a  finger  at  the  war  situation  and  the  lingering  fear  of  instability  as  the  major  reason 
for  his  socio-economic  decline.  The  non-HDZ  supporters  did  much  the  same,  except  that 
the  HDZ  bore  much  of  the  brunt  of  their  attacks.  Another  pensioner,  an  older  Italian- 
Croatian  woman,  who  voted  for  the  SDP,  suggested  the  HDZ  had  an  ingenious  plan  for 
reducing  the  amount  of  money  paid  out  to  retired  people.  She  claimed  that  in  1994,  the 
government  paid  out  about  1200  kuna  (about  $200  at  the  time  of  the  interview  in  late 
1998)  to  her  on  January  4.  The  next  month  she  was  paid  on  the  eighth,  and  the  next  on 
the  twelfth.  By  paying  four  days  later  each  time,  the  government  did  not  have  to  pay  for 
August  1994,  since  the  payment  would  be  scheduled  for  September      or  so.  She  also 


This  man  believed  that  the  HDZ  could  adequately  restore  the  economy  to  its  prewar  levels  if  the  West 
would  invest  more  money  into  Croatia  and  Istria. 
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suggested  that  the  pensions  paid  to  Hercegovinan  Croats  in  Herceg  Bosna  were  always 
paid  on  time."^ 

In  a  follow-up  question  asked  to  every  respondent  in  my  sample,  1  asked,  "Why 
did  the  IDS  do  so  well  in  Istria  during  the  1990s?"  Even  though  many,  especially  those 
who  supported  or  at  least  did  not  have  a  strong  animosity  toward  the  IDS,  claimed  Istrian 
pecuUarity  and  cultural  concerns  was  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  party's  success. 
However,  in  94%  of  the  interviews,  economic  concerns  helped  to  explain  the  motivation 
behind  the  regionalist  movement.  As  stated  above,  90%  claimed  the  economic  situation 
was  a  major  reason  for  regional  agitation  on  the  peninsula.  Five  of  the  twelve  IDS  party 
members  even  suggested  that  the  economy  was  the  primary  reason  they  joined  the  party. 
Even  the  enemies  of  the  movement  suggested  that  the  IDS  was  popular  because  of 
economic  concerns.  One  HSP  member  said,  "Cultural  and  ethnic  claims  by  regionalists 
are  not  valid.  The  only  real  reason  for  the  Istrian  movement  is  money."  Thus  individuals 
with  this  opinion  would  agree  with  Nevio  Setic  when  he  claimed  that  regionalists  were 
only  in  the  movement  for  the  money."'' 

The  biggest  response  of  the  Istrian  population  to  the  economic  crisis  was  in  the 
support  given  to  the  IDS  m  elections.  Throughout  the  1990s,  the  IDS  held  a  near  political 
monopoly  on  the  peninsula  due  mainly  to  its  regional  program  promising  economic 
reform  and  improvement.  Even  though  the  HDZ  manipulated  the  election  laws  to  favor 


This  testimony  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  I  could  find  no  evidence  for  this  in  any  newspaper 
and  of  course  official  records  for  pension  transactions  are  not  public  record.  What  her  claims  do  illustrate 
is  her  frustraticm  with  the  HDZ  and  her  economic  situation.  Also,  as  argued  in  the  previous  chapter,  things 
may  have  been  overstated  for  my  benefit  since  I  was  a  Westem  audience. 

Benic  (4  February  1995),  7. 
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themselves  in  each  election  in  the  1990s,"^  Istrian  voters  were  able  to  elect  three  regional 
representatives  to  the  upper  house  of  the  Sabor  (Zastupni<3ci  dom)  in  1992  from  the  state 
list  and  an  additional  representative  elected  from  the  communal  list  in  coalition  with  the 
regional  party  of  Dalmatia,  Dalmatinska  akcija  (DA),  and  the  Rijekan  based  regional 
party  (RiDS)."^  The  party  maintained  representation  in  the  national  parliament 
throughout  the  1990s  in  every  election  after  1992,"^  winning  significant  majorities  in  the 
regional  parliament  and  sending  more  delegates  to  the  Croatian  Sabor  than  the  HDZ. 
Lx)cally,  the  IDS  maintained  majorities  in  almost  all  city  and  district  govenmients  in  the 
same  period,  showing  that  the  population  did  support  the  economically  driven  program  of 
the  regional  party  over  the  centralist  HDZ. 

Conclusions 

Throughout  the  1990s  the  regional  movement  and  party  in  Istria  continually  came 
under  fire  from  a  number  of  different  sides.  For  example,  the  vice-president  of  the  SDP 
of  Istria,  Mato  Arlovic,  suggested  the  IDS  platform  was  merely  an  anti-HDZ  program.'^^ 
Another  liberal  party,  the  HSLS,  criticized  the  regionalist  party  as  well.  The  president  of 
the  HSLS  of  Istria  suggested  that  the  Istrian  political  scene  was  simply  a  struggle 
between  two  popuUst  movements,  one  regional  the  other  national,  and  their  struggle 


Again  see  Vrcan  (1995),  139-202,  and  his  unpublished  paper  "Electoral  geography,"  2000,  for  a  detailed 
account  of  how  the  election  rules  were  changed  before  each  election  by  the  HDZ  donninated  upper  house. 

"Saborski  zastupnici,"  Slobodna  Dalmacija  (7  August  1992),  3. 

See  chapter  four  for  more  election  details. 

118  "jQs.Qy  pokret  kao  antiprogram  HDZ-a,"  Glas  Istre  (8  September  1996),  3. 
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prevented  any  economic  and  social  development  on  the  peninsula."^  However,  the  HDZ 
from  the  very  beginning  was  the  most  vocal  of  the  regionalists'  critics.  Numerous  HDZ 
supported  newspapers,  like  Nedjelna  Dalmacija,  suggested  Jakovcic  and  other  leaders  of 
the  EDS  were  autocratic  and  corrupt/^"  In  1995,  the  leadership  of  the  HDZ  of  Istria 
claimed  that  the  IDS  misled  Istrians  and  that  the  regionalist  leaders  were  only  out  to 
benefit  themselves.  One  of  the  HDZ  leaders  also  claimed  that  if  the  EDS  pohticized 
Chinese  identity,  Istrians  would  meekly  follow.'^'  Why  would  the  HDZ  make  such  a 
claim?  The  answer  to  this  is  rather  simply.  Most  Istrians  put  more  trust  in  the  EDS  than 
in  the  HDZ.  To  the  voting  majority,  the  EDS  seemed  to  support  their  economic  interests 
more  than  the  HDZ.  Evidence  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  HDZ  can  be  gleaned  from 
opinion  polls  in  Glas  Istre  as  well  as  in  the  election  results  throughout  the  1990s.  For 
example,  in  a  man  on  the  street  opinion  poU  in  the  pre-election  period  in  1995,  a  student 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  HDZ  government  and  hoped  that  a  new  one  would  be 
better.  An  older  man  expected  a  better  standard  of  living  under  the  new  government,  and 
another  older  man  expressed  dissatisfaction  as  well,  claiming  that  the  ruUng  government 
resisted  the  normal  development  of  the  state.  One  young  woman  suggested  a  new 
government  should  seek  a  better  standard  of  living  for  people  in  Croatia,  while  another 
wanted  Damir  Kajin  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.'^" 


Ivan  Stanic,  "Samo  neka  nam  dura,"  Glas  Istre  (28  October  1996),  14. 

'^^  "ZaSto  JakovCic  skriva  tajnu  o  500.000  maraka  duga  IDS-a7'  Glas  hire  (9  August  1996),  35,  Taken 
from  the  newspaper  Nedjelna  Dalmacija  and  reprinted  in  this  edition  of  Glas  Istre. 

Selvina  Benic,  "PoCinje  ostvarivanje  programa  obnove  i  razvitka  Zupanije  Istarske,"  Glas  Istre  (23 
November  1995),  23. 

122  A 

Sto  puljani  oCekuju  od  nove  hrvalske  vlade?"  Glas  Istre  (9  November  1995),  10. 
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Even  the  enemies  of  the  IDS  recognized  the  reason  for  wide  support  of  the 
regional  party — the  economy.  Petai"  Strcic  and  Nevio  Setic  both  alluded  to  the  economic 
nature  of  the  regionalist  movement.  Strcic  claimed  that  Istrianity  was  wort  economic 
than  cultural  or  social  in  his  conversation  with  me  in  1999.  He  called  the  leaders  and 
supporters  "businessmen  and  professionals,"  who  used  the  politicization  of  identity  to 
better  themselves  and  their  supporters  economically.  Setic  too  suggested  the  same  thing. 
He  linked  the  regional  party  almost  exclusively  to  economic  concerns  and  these  concerns 

1 23 

became  entangled  in  the  issue  of  politicized  regional  identity. 

Certainly  the  leadership  of  the  regional  party  emphasized  the  economic 
difficulties  and  proposed  methods  to  solve  them  throughout  the  1990s.  For  example,  Dr. 
Boghun-Debeljuh  in  her  paper  to  a  Western  audience  in  1994,  suggested  that  Istria  would 
only  be  able  advance  itself  economically  tlirough  regionalization  and  Western  recognition 
and  investment. And  all  of  the  declarations  of  the  party's  program  and  goals  include 
significant  sections  on  revitalizing  the  economy  through  decentralization,  open-borders, 
and  regionalization.  Furthermore,  non-HDZ  scholars  such  as  Boris  Banovac  concluded 
that  the  Istrian  support  of  the  IDS  was  very  much  dependent  upon  economic  concerns. 
Thus  in  order  for  Istrians  to  recover  their  sense  of  economic  security,  they  had  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  war  and  neighboring  instabilities  to  draw  foreign  tourists  and 
develop  its  own  tourist  industry  in  spite  of  the  centralization  demanded  by  the  HDZ. 
Because  Istrians  felt  that  the  HDZ  could  not  address  the  economic  concerns  of  the 

Selvina  Benic  (4  February  1995),  7. 

Loredana  Bogliun-Debeljuh,  "The  Istrian  Euroregion.  Socio-cultural  situation  and  problems,"  in 
Stefano  Bianchini  and  Paul  Shoup  (eds  ).  The  Yugoslav  war.  Europe  and  the  Balkans:  How  to  achieve 
security?  (Ravenna:  Longo  Edilore,  1995),  93-105. 

Banovac  (1998),  199. 
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peninsula,  the  majority  of  the  voters  chose  to  support  a  party  perceived  to  be  more 
inclined  to  help  the  region  recover  the  prosperity  lost  due  to  the  war  and  the  ruhng  party's 
corruption.  In  this  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  regional  movement  was  more  motivated  by 
economic  concerns  than  through  cultural  ones. 


CHAPTER  7 
CONCLUSIONS 


Recently,  the  academic  community  has  taken  a  renewed  interest  in  regional 
movements  and  how  these  movements  affected  poUtics  and  society  inside  and  between 
states.  At  first  poUtical  scientists  and  anthropologists  took  the  lead  in  these  studies, 
showing  how  regional  movements  could  and  did  affect  modem  Europe.  However,  as 
Ceha  Applegate  so  eloquently  emphasized,  the  historical  perspectives  helping  to  explain 
these  regional  movements  were  not  adequately  addressed.  She  suggested  that  historians 
should  look  at  regions  and  their  relationships  to  national  movements  and  nation-states  for 
a  deeper  understanding  of  European  history. '  Following  Applegate' s  suggestion,  this 
dissertation  addressed  the  issue  of  Istrian  regionalism  and  why  and  how  it  developed 
during  the  drive  for  nationalization  and  unity  within  the  newly  independent  Croatia. 

hi  the  vast  majority  of  works  dealing  with  the  states  of  the  former  Yugoslavia,  the 
question  of  nationalism  dominates  the  historiographic  discourse.  These  studies  are 
extremely  important  and  relevant  because  nationalism  did  tear  apart  the  Yugoslavian 
state  and  facilitated  the  series  wars  of  dissolution  and  ethnic  cleansing.^  National  pohtics 

'  Applegate,  1157-82. 

^  In  1990  the  rule  of  the  nationalists  successfully  challenged  the  former  conimunist  system  in  Yugoslavia 
precipitating  the  violence  between  the  national  groups  that  had  lived  more  or  less  peacefully  for  40  years. 
The  reasons  for  this  were  manifold,  but  the  most  likely  explanation  for  the  descent  into  violence  and 
nationalism  seemed  to  be  the  failure  of  the  economy  and  the  uncertainty  that  accompanied  it.  "Competition 
for  power  and  control  of  economic  wealth  [we]re  more  likely  at  the  root  of  the  difficulties,  at  a  national 
level  [than  were  ethnic  differences];  the  experience  of  individuals,  however,  [was]  an  emotional  reaction 
against  an  'other'  defined  only,  or  mostly  in  ethnic  terms"  usually  by  ideologues  of  nationalist  parties 
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dominated  in  the  governments  of  all  the  former  republics  after  dissolution  and  continues 
to  plague  many  of  the  new  governments  today.  However,  the  influence  of  regional 
movements  inside  the  successor  states  of  the  former  Yugoslavia,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Croatia,  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  social  and  economic  politics  of  the  state  itself 
and  have  not  been  studied  to  any  great  extent.  The  strongest  regional  nx^vement  in 
Croatia,  which  altered  the  shape  of  the  state  system,  appeared  in  the  most  economically 
advanced  territory  of  the  new  state — the  peninsula  of  Istria.  The  main  reason  behind  this 
movement  was  not  so  much  cultural  as  it  was  economic.  The  economy  of  the  peninsula 
underwent  a  catastrophic  loss  of  revenue  and  the  population  experienced  a  decreased 
standard  of  hving.  However,  this  regional  movement  had  to  endure  the  attacks  and  the 
popularity  of  the  ruling  party  tliroughout  the  turbulent  1990s. 

Regionalism  and  its  Relationship  to  Nationalism 
This  entire  dissertation  deals  with  the  issue  of  regionalism  in  Istria  in  the  1990s. 
In  looking  at  the  evidence  in  this  case  study,  some  conclusions  about  the  nature  of 
regionalism  need  to  be  addressed.  It  seems  after  so  much  exploration  into  this  academic 
topic,  especially  regional  theory  and  the  models  to  help  explain  regionalism,  two 
commonalities  seem  evident  in  ahnost  all  studies  of  the  subject — first,  the  need  to 
pigeonhole  a  movement  into  a  single  type  or  model,  and  second,  regionalism' s  nature  as  a 
movement  agamst  centralization.  However,  my  research  on  this  topic  shows  that  fitting  a 
movement  into  a  preexisting  model  clouds  the  real  issues  behind  individual  movements. 


(Mary  Olsen,  "Bridge  on  the  Sava:  Ethnicity  in  Eastern  Croatia,  1981-1991,"  Anthropology  of  East 
European  review—special  issue  11  (1-2)  (1993),  54). 
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their  ideologies,  and  motivations.  The  lack  of  historical  perspective  inherent  in  social 
science  models  also  detracts  from  a  fuller  understanding  of  regionalism 

Arguably,  the  best  model  for  examining  modem  regionalism  remains  Stein 
Rokkan  and  Derek  Urwin's  study,  Economy,  Territory,  Identity.  Michael  Keating's  New 
Regionalism  in  Western  Europe  adds  to  the  Rokkan  and  Urwin  model  by  expanding  and 
revising  the  categories  of  regional  movements  and  further  delves  into  actors'  motivations. 
The  Rokkan  and  Urwin  model  suggests  a  regionalism  can  be  labeled  according  to  the 
goals  the  movement  pursues.  Keating  further  "types"  a  movement  considering  its  nature, 
ideologies,  and  motivations.^  However,  when  trying  to  fit  Istria  into  a  single  category,  I 
was  unable  to  do  so.  It  appears  that  the  political  movement  had  elements  of  Keating's 
"bourgeois"  regional  movement,  but  it  was  widely  supported  by  many  different  classes 
with  varying  goals.  It  also  seems  that  it  was  a  movement  for  the  confederalization  of 
Croatia,  as  defined  by  Rokkan  and  Urwin,  where  regional  autonomy  was  sought,  except 
in  issues  dealing  with  interregional  conflicts  within  the  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
Istrian  poUtical  regionalism  also  seemed  to  demand  federalism,  where  the  regional  and 
national  governments  would  share  power.  So  how  does  one  define  regionahsm  as  it 
apphed  to  Istria? 

The  answer  is  not  so  simple.  I  suggest  that  instead  of  depending  on  a  single 
model,  the  researcher  should  examine  the  movement  historically,  politically,  and 
economically,  and  draw  conclusions  as  to  what  constitutes  the  movement  and  what 
makes  it  tick.  For  example,  one  should  ask,  how  does  a  regional  movement  attract 
followers  and  why?  The  previously  discussed  models  can  be  used  effectively  for 

'  Rokkan  and  Urwin  (1983),  141  and  Keating,  105. 
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purposes  of  illustration  and  simplification,  but  their  seemingly  solid  divisions  do  not 
provide  a  deeper  understanding.  Furthermore,  neither  Rokkan  and  Urwm  nor  Keating 
examine  how  regional  movements  change  with  time.  The  researcher  should  examine 
whether  or  not  a  regional  movement  changed  its  goals  and  methods  and  how  its  definition 
of  regionality  altered,  if  at  all,  since  the  movement's  inception.  Furthermore,  is  the 
movement  mclusive  or  exclusive,  aggressive  or  defensive,  strengthening  or  weakening 
with  time?  Many  of  these  are  factors  not  dealt  with  to  a  great  extent  in  the  existing 
models  of  regionahsm. 

In  other  words,  an  mvestigator  needs  to  be  flexible  and  adapt  the  models  to  fit 
concrete  observations,  not  force  the  situation  hito  a  model.  Because  regional  movements 
(and  national  movements  for  that  matter)  change  with  time,  adaptability  is  the  key  in 
understanding  them  Even  definitions,  usage,  and  theory  on  the  subject  changed 
significantly  in  the  last  50  years.  I  suggest  that  since  regionalism  and  regional  identity 
(or  identity  in  general)  is  so  fluid,  so  too  should  be  individual  interpretations  of  this 
subject  matter.  Perhaps  the  Davidsons,  mtroduced  in  Chapter  2,  writing  in  the  1950s 
suggested  the  most  concise  and  universally  accurate  definition  of  regionahsm  It  is  a 
movement  by  a  regional  periphery  against  the  center.'' 

The  theme  of  resistance  to  the  center  appears  repeatedly  in  all  the  academic  works 
on  regionalism  However,  nationalism  can  resist  a  center  as  well.  So  how  are  the  two 
similar  and  how  are  they  different?  Both  involve  invention  and  must  be  imagined.  Both 
also  are  very  adaptable  with  changing  situations  over  time.  The  fluidity  of  a  movement 
and  its  ideology  can  determuie  how  strong  a  movement  is  and  how  long  it  will  last. 

"  Davidson  and  Davidson,  104. 
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However,  regionalism  is  not  just  some  small  nationalism.  All  modem  national 
movements,  regardless  if  they  are  labeled  civil  or  ethnonational,  have  an  ethnic 
component.  Their  exclusivity,  especially  the  ethnonational  variety,  can  lead  to  violence. 
Even  the  nationalisms  perceived  as  regionalisms  (for  example,  the  Basque  movement  in 
Spain  and  France  and  the  national  regional  movements  that  led  to  Yugoslavia's 
dissolution)  all  had  a  strong  ethnic  component  that  motivated  the  population.  However, 
subnational  regionalism  is  not  motivated  primarily  by  ethnic  or  national  belonging. 
Those,  like  the  economic  regionalisms  in  Germany  in  the  1980s  and  the  regional 
movement  in  Istria,  are  motivated  more  by  economic  concerns  and  the  drive  for 
subsidiarity  than  by  cultural  or  ethnic  criteria.  The  desire  to  reacquire  economic  security 
through  inclusion  in  the  EU  through  the  Council  of  Regions  drew  the  support  of  the 
Istrian  population  as  evident  in  local  and  national  election  results,  and  sparked  a  popular 
"cultural  renaissance"  on  the  peninsula.  So,  in  general,  this  subnational  regionalism  was 
more  economic  with  a  less  exclusivist  ideology  than  nationahsm 

Historiography  and  the  Multicultural  Nature  of  Istria 
In  Chapter  3, 1  present  the  historiography  of  Istria  and  the  main  historical  themes 
that  shaped  Istria's  multiculturality.  The  historian,  Giovanni  D'Alessio,  suggested  that 
the  historiography  of  Istria  can  be  roughly  divided  into  four  traditional  camps.  The  first 
camp  is  the  Italian  liberal-national  camp,  pioneered  by  scholars  such  as  Carlo  Combi  and 
Camillo  de  Franceschi.  This  group  took  and  still  takes  an  Italo-centric  view  in  their 
works,  suggesting  that  Istria  has  an  ItaUan  nature.  Earlier  writers  in  this  camp  were 
irredentist  in  their  goals,  and  some,  such  as  Attilio  Tamaro,  writing  in  the  20*  century, 
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introduced  racist  arguments  for  Italian  control  of  the  peninsula  and  Dalmatia.  More 
modem  historians  in  this  camp  usually  take  the  Slavs  into  account  in  a  more  objective 
light,  but  still  retain  an  Italo-centric  view. 

The  second  ItaUan  camp  is  the  communist  camp,  which  of  course  emphasized  the 
class  struggle  on  the  peninsula  throughout  its  history.  Elio  Apih  and  Claudio  Silvestri  are 
probably  the  best  known  historians  in  this  school.  However,  since  the  fall  of  the  Berlin 
Wall  and  the  discrediting  of  marxism,  socialism,  and  communism,  some  of  the  younger 
scholars  trained  in  this  tradition,  such  as  Marina  Catturuzza,  have  recently  been 
collaborating  with  "nationalist"  historians. 

As  in  the  Italian  historiography,  Yugoslavian  and  Croatian  historiography  breaks 
down  into  the  communist  and  nationalist  camps.  In  the  comiBunist  camp,  class  struggle 
was  emphasized,  but  it  also  added  the  national  component  by  suggesting  a  struggle 
between  the  Itahan  bourgeoisie  and  the  Slavic  peasants.  This  camp  remained  strong  untU 
the  mid-1980s  due  to  the  communist  government's  control  of  the  academic  community, 
but  weakened  as  renewed  and  reinvigored  nationalism  appeared  throughout  Yugoslavia. 
Historians  like  Miroslav  Bertosa  and  Petar  Strcic  typify  the  Croatian  historiography  of 
Istria  during  the  communist  period. 

The  nationalist  camp  of  historiography  openly  suggests  the  persistence  of  a 
national  struggle  for  Istria  between  the  Itahans  and  Croats.  These  historians  emphasize 
the  "Croatian  nature"  of  the  peninsula  and  argue  that  Istria  is  a  "Croatian  territory." 
Historians  such  as  Petar  Strcic  and  Nevio  Setic,  both  pohtical  actors  in  their  own  ways, 
are  representative  of  this  camp.^ 

^  I  have  argued  this  point  in  chapter  3. 
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In  the  last  10  years,  a  new  trend  in  Istrian  historiography  has  been  developing  led 
by  such  historians  as  Darko  Dukovski  and  Giovanni  D' Alessio.  This  camp,  instead  of 
arguing  for  the  primacy  of  one  national  group  or  the  "nature"  of  the  peninsula,  claims  that 
Istria  is  a  combination  of  the  two  main  cultures.  They  point  out  in  their  works  not  only 
the  strife  between  the  two  national  groups,  but  also  the  cooperation  that  they  believe  was 
an  everyday  occurrence  throughout  liistory.  Though  not  necessarily  arguing  for  the 
strength  of  a  regional  identity,  they  suggest  that  the  combination  of  cultures  makes 
Istrians  distinct  from  their  co-nationals.  This  trend  seems  to  be  gaining  adherents  as 
more  and  more  younger  scholars  publish  on  themes  of  coexistence  and  cooperation.^ 

The  second  part  of  the  chapter  presents  the  stages  of  historical  colonization. 
Branko  Marusic  identifies  five  periods  of  colonization  and  the  growth  of  ethnic  and 
national  feehng  among  Istrians  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  World  War  II.  I  added 
two  more  periods  to  his  model,  suggesting  that  the  legacy  of  colonization  was  evident  in 
communist  Yugoslavia  and  more  importantly  for  this  dissertation  in  Tudman's  Croatia. 
Colonization,  of  a  very  limited  sort,  continued  throughout  Tito's  reign  as  he  settled  Serbs 
and  Montenegrms  m  Istria  in  the  hopes  of  mamtaming  a  multiethnic  society  on  the 
peninsula  to  diffuse  the  national  tension  exacerbated  by  the  violence  durmg  World  War 
II.  This  added  a  newer  component  to  Istria's  complex  cultural  tapestry,  but  generally 
these  newcomers,  too,  were  assimilated  into  Istrian  society.  The  HDZ  also  used 
colonization  in  its  struggle  against  the  regional  party  in  the  1990s.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
would  reduce  the  power  of  the  IDS,  However,  this  backfired  in  that  many  Istrians  of  all 

*  Taken  from  an  interview  with  Darko  Dukovski  in  Spring  1999.  Dukovski  suggested  that  a  number  of 
very  good  scholars,  including  foreign  ones,  were  more  interested  in  these  themes  than  of  the  exclusive 
national  topics  characteristic  of  Croatian  historiography  since  the  mid-1980s. 
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nationalities  saw  the  newcomers  as  HDZ  clients  and  "Hercegovci,"  strengthening  the 
Istrian  peculiarity. 

The  colonizations  throughout  history,  be  they  willing  or  unwilling,  forced  a 
number  of  different  ethnic  groups  to  interact  with  one  another.  Though  tensions  were 
common,  they  usually  were  not  national  or  ethnic  in  nature.  Instead,  they  were  primarily 
a  struggle  between  "privileged"  newcomers  and  native  Istrians.  With  time,  most  groups 
were  acclimated  into  the  community  ia  which  they  settled,  adding  a  new  cultural 
corrq)onent  to  their  host  village  or  region.  Tliis  historical  mixing  gave  Istria  its 
multicultural  nature  and  its  lasting  regional  peculiarity  However,  the  HDZ  colonizations 
generally  promoted  lasting  tension,  and  allowed  the  IDS  to  poUticize  the  Istrian 
pecuharity  in  its  struggle  with  the  ruling  nationalist  party. 


Politics  and  the  Politicization  of  Regional  Identity 
When  the  HDZ  came  to  power  in  1990  it  began  a  program  of  centralization  and 
identity  politicization  in  an  attempt  to  soUdify  its  rule  at  first  within  Yugoslavia  and  then 
in  an  independent  Croatia.^  Initiatives  were  undertaken  to  limit  the  self- management  and 


'  The  HDZ  politicized  Croatian  identity  much  like  the  Istrian  regionalists  would  later  do  by  suggesting  a 
Croatian  link  to  the  "West."  Many  Croatian  scholars  suggested  that  due  to  culture  and  religion  the  Croats 
were  undoubtably  Western  European,  and  PavliCevic  even  claimed  they  had  a  distinct  ethnicity  by  the  early 
Middle  Ages.  He  suggests  that  with  the  acceptance  of  Catholicism,  the  Croats  became  a  part  of  Roman  and 
Western  Civilization  (Dragutin  PavliCevic,  "A  review  of  the  histoncal  development  of  the  Republic  of 
Croatia,"  Geojoumal  38  (1996),  381).  Others  defended  such  claims  by  suggesting  that  Croatia  borders  and 
thus  was  a  transitional  area  of  the  Mediterranean,  Balkans,  and  Central  Europe.  Topalovic  and  Krleza 
argued  that  for  the  most  part  Croatia  was  a  Central  European  state  because  of  the  historical  ties  to  Austria- 
Hungary.  "The  cultural,  civilization,  religious  and  other  characteristics,  which  today  ease  Croatia's 
communications  with  Central  European  countries,  are  unavoidable.  With  state  independence,  Croatia 
acquired  the  political  sovereignty  vital  for  its  Central  European  orientatiai  and  was  liberated  from  the 
problems  of  the  Balkans."  They  also  argue  that  Zagreb  was  a  Central  European  city  "par  excellence" 
(DuSko  Topalovic  and  Miroslav  Krleza,  "Croatia  and  Central  Europ^the  geopolitical  relationship," 
Geojournal  38  (1996),  399)  and  that  Croatia  protected  the  West  from  the  Turks  (401),  thus  making  the 
West  indebted  to  the  Croats. 
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regulation  characteristic  of  the  republic  under  the  1974  Constitution.  Zagreb,  under  the 
HDZ,  demanded  the  right  to  redistribute  funds  to  regions  the  party  deemed  worthy  of 
development  and  support  (usually  areas  that  supported  the  HDZ  most  strongly),  and  to 
support  a  military  build  up  with  the  hope  of  retaking  all  the  regions  held  by  the  rebelling 
Krajina  Serbs.^  Resistance  to  their  measures  was  seen  as  traitorous  and  actions  were 
taken  to  curb  the  growth  and  expression  of  non-national  forms  of  identity  in  an  attempt  to 
lessen  the  strength  of  the  opposition.^  The  party  also  continued  to  build  the  image  of 
itself  as  the  savior  of  the  Croatian  nation.  To  promote  this  image,  the  party  leaders  raised 
the  issue  of  historical  victimization  at  the  hands  of  the  Serbs  in  both  Yugoslavias  and  the 
rule  by  Itahans  under  Venice  and  the  Habsburgs  in  Istria  and  along  the  Dalmatian  coast. 

The  ruling  party  then  painted  itself  as  the  defender  against  all  oppressors.  This 
image  was  reinforced  during  the  JNA  attacks  on  the  Croatian  militia  trying  to  secure  the 
territories  in  rebellion  in  the  early  1990s.  But  why  did  the  HDZ  feel  the  need  to  promote 
itself  as  the  last  hope  for  Croatians  to  realize  their  own  nation-state,  especially  after 
independence?  First,  because  the  mdependent  state  was  so  young  and  fragile  at  the  time 
of  dissolution,  the  ruling  party  wished  to  gamer  all  the  support  it  could  from  everyone 
with  Croatian  heritage.  It  needed  to  mobilize  the  general  population  to  remain  in  power 
and  not  to  succumb  to  the  JNA  and  the  Serbian  rebels  in  the  east  and  south.  The  HDZ 
feared  compromise  on  issues  of  autonomy  in  the  breakaway  areas,  because  the 

*  The  build  up  of  a  military  for  the  central  government  was  a  ratiaial  choice,  since  many  believed  that  the 
war  was  more  important  than  the  quick  development  of  democracy  (Sanja  KalapoS,  "Is  voting  enough?  Or 
being  young  in  the  serious  adult  world,"  Croatian  journal  of  ethnology  and  folklore  research  35  (1)  (1998), 
311). 

'  Some  supporters  of  the  regional  movement  suggested  that  local  and  regional  identity  in  the  Westem  sense 
was  denied  to  Istria  historically  and  by  the  ruling  party  during  the  1990s  (Drago  Krajlevic,  Loredana 
Bogliun-Debeljuh,  Ivan  Pauletta,  and  Marino  Vocci,  "Regionalizmi  autonomije,"  Jurina  i  Franina  54  (Fall 
1993),  25). 
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repercussions  of  actions  perceived  as  weak  could  have  brought  the  party  down  to  be 
replaced  by  another  group,  even  one  that  might  compromise  the  new  independence. 

After  linking  itself  to  the  struggle  against  oppression,  the  party  increased  its 
efforts  to  institutionalize  and  politicize  national  identity,  using  itself  as  the  rallying  point 
for  the  re-imagined  identity.  In  other  words,  in  order  for  Croats  to  be  safe  and  find  a 
renewed  and  stable  sense  of  security,  they  had  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  new  national 
patriots.  These  patriots  supposedly  knew  the  general  will  of  the  people  and  how  to 
struggle  against  the  historical  repression  visited  upon  the  nation  by  "outsider"  nations  and 
"internationalists." 

hi  building  this  public  image,  not  only  were  the  Serbs  and  self-proclaimed 
"Yugoslavs"  attacked  as  enemies  of  the  nation,  but  so  too  were  other  groups  with 
differing  philosophies.  Larger  opposition  parties,  though  themselves  victims  of  political 
intrigue  by  the  HDZ,  generally  had  very  little  to  fear  since  they  had  enough  support  to 
withstand  destruction,  but  not  enough  to  give  them  a  majority  in  the  Sabor.  Also  the 
HDZ  could  not  justify  a  merciless  campaign  against  these  larger  parties,  including  the 
successor  of  the  old  communist  party,  the  Social  Democratic  Party  (SDP),  because  by 
their  very  nature  they  were  Croatian.  *°  Instead,  the  HDZ  focused  on  parties  where 
intrigue  and  manipulation  could  completely  dismantle  the  smaller  organizations, 
especially  those  expressing  the  "traitorous"  notion  of  heterogeneity.  One  such  target  of 
the  ruUng  party,  due  to  its  unexpected  success  in  Istrian  and  national  elections,  was  the 
Istrian  Democratic  Assembly  (IDS). 

Note  that  the  Croatian  Social  Liberal  Party  (HSLS)  under  the  leadership  of  popular  politicians  BudiSa 
and  Gotovac  incorporated  the  name  "Croatian"  into  its  name.  Furthermore,  the  SDP,  led  by  the  communist 
reformer,  Ivica  RaCan.  had  been  the  Communist  Party  of  Croatia  in  the  communist  period  and  had  a  very 
large  following  even  after  dissolution. 
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The  regional  movement  under  the  IDS  actively  resisted  the  nationalization  of 
identity  and  wanted  some  control  in  the  governance  of  the  peninsula.''  In  an  effort  to 
reverse  the  misfortunes  associated  with  renewed  centrahzation  and  dissolution,  a  regional 
movement  developed,  which  opposed  the  centralization  of  the  HDZ.'^  It  was  hoped  that 
the  movement  would  lessen  the  anti-Croatian  sentiment  of  the  West,  which  appeared  with 
dissolution  and  grew  with  Tudman's  support  of  the  Croats  in  the  1993  war  with  the 

1 3 

Muslims  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina.     If  the  party  could  achieve  this  goal,  Istria  would  draw 
closer  to  the  EU  and  Western  tourists  would  once  again  come  to  spend  their  money  on 
the  Istrian  Adriatic.  Regionalization,  it  was  thought,  would  also  allow  Istria  more  say  in 
money  distribution  and  use.'"*  The  regional  movement  on  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  contrary 


"  Some  resistance  went  so  far  as  to  call  for  a  completely  autonomous  parliament  to  get  away  from 
Tudman's  wily  manipulations.  Suppcrters  of  this  idea  suggested  that  the  oily  other  option  was 
totalitarianism,  which  would  be  against  the  idea  of  a  democratic  Croatia  and  a  move  away  from  the  West 
(M,  Milevoj,  "Odluka  o  ustrojslvu  klubova  IDS-a,"  Glas  Istre  (31  May  1994),  1 1). 

According  to  the  Croatian  scholar,  Ivo  Simunovic,  Croatia  had  a  long  tradition  of  decentralization  and 
regional  characteristics  due  in  part  to  its  division  of  territory  by  foreign  powers.  He  suggested  that 
centralized  governments,  like  that  of  the  HDZ,  tended  to  concentrate  power  and  goods  in  the  center  and 
thus  regiais  became  provincialized,  increasing  the  differences  between  the  periphery  and  center. 
Furthermore,  he  claimed  that  regionality  was  historically  a  boon  and  that  renewed  centralization  was  a 
mistake  (Ivo  Simunovic,  "Regionalni  koncept  razvitka  Hrvatske,"  DruStvena  istra£vanja  1  (1)  (1992),  47- 
8).  Simunovic  too  also  defended  regionalism  as  natural  process  in  modem  Europe  and  suggested  that  in 
modem  Croatia,  national  planning  and  domination  of  economic  development  was  restrictive  to  social  and 
economic  development.  By  structuring  growth  and  reform  on  the  national  level,  regiaial  development  was 
often  stunted  to  the  detriment  of  the  center  as  well  as  the  region.  He  suggested  that  the  system  of 
developing  undeveloped  regions  while  ignoring  those  thought  to  be  developed  was  untenable  (37-9). 

One  of  the  reasMis  Istrians  desired  to  be  disassociated  with  Croatia  was  due  to  the  Croatian  assault  ai  the 
rebel  Krajina  Serbs,  the  vicious  plundering  of  the  victorious  army,  and  the  sharp  criticism  Croatia  received 
from  the  "West"  because  of  these  actions  (Mladen  KlemenCic  and  Clive  Schofield,  "Croatia's  territorial 
consolidation  and  prospects  for  the  future,"  Geojournal  38  (1996),  398). 

However,  many  supporters  of  the  HDZ  suggested  that  too  much  decentralization  was  bad  in  this  time  of 
Croatian  national  integration.  Also  see  N.  L.  Karlovic,  "Internal  colonialism  in  a  marxist  society:  the  case 
of  Croatia,"  Ethnic  and  Racial  Studies  5  (1982),  66,  on  the  issue  of  decentralization. 
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to  all  the  claims  made  by  the  Croatian  nationalists,  was  never  a  separatist  movement, 
histead  it  was  a  movement  for  more  regional  autonomy  in  political  and  economic 
spheres. 

Furthermore,  due  to  Istria's  superior  economic  position  in  comparison  to  the 
remainder  of  Croatia,  it  emphasized  economic  autonomy,  more  democratization,  and 
political  reform  to  control  the  money  coming  into  the  region  from  foreign  businesses  and 
more  importantly  tourists.  Added  to  this  mixture  was  the  growing  concept  of  a  popular 
political  culture  that  involved  all  levels  of  Istrian  society,  crosscutting  the  national 
divisions  of  the  ethnic  groups  native  to  the  peninsula.  The  movement,  increasingly  led  by 
the  regional  party,  the  IDS,  and  supported  by  a  number  of  Croatian  intellectuals,  justified 
its  resistance  to  the  center  using  the  language  of  historical  victimization  and  the  right  of 
Istria,  after  so  many  centuries  of  exploitation,  to  choose  its  own  course  pohtically  and 
economically.'^  Supporters  stressed  that  because  of  the  geographic  location  of  the  region 
and  its  changing  political  fortunes,  the  complex  ethnic  make-up  became  an  important 
characteristic  of  the  region.  Newcomer  Slavs  and  Itahans  brought  by  former  regimes, 
added  complexity  to  the  cultural  and  ethnic  make-up  of  Istria  and  acculturation  and 
assimilation  led  to  a  mixing  of  cultures,  giving  the  region  a  "peculiarity  and 


Danko  Plevnik  suggested  that  the  regionalists  "scorn"  all  of  Croatia  as  a  moral  and  material  atrophy 
(Danko  Plevnik,  "AntifaSistiCki  i  etno  socijalni  cvjetnjak,"  Jurina  i  Franina  54  (Fall  1993),  21).  However, 
a  critical  look  at  this  claim  shows  that  Plevnik  was  greatly  mistaken. 

A  suppcTter  of  the  movement,  Loredana  Bogliun-Debeljuh.  suggested  that  Istrians  wanted  true  freedom 
and  that  history  gave  the  new  movement  some  type  of  precedent  for  this  push  for  liberty  (Kraljevic, 
Bogliun-Debeljuh,  Pauletta,  and  Vocci,  26),  One  of  the  founders  of  the  IDS,  Ivan  Pauletta,  suggested  that 
historically  Istria  was  always  robbed  by  its  leaders  and  that  Istrians  remember  this  fact.  He  claimed  that  the 
time  has  come  for  Istria  to  determine  its  own  fate  by  its  own  citizens.  Furthermore,  Istria  needed  autonomy 
within  Croatia,  a  special  Iransborder  status,  and  independence  as  an  autonomous  region  of  Europe  under  the 
guarantee  of  Slrausbourg  and  Europe.  This  autonomy  mcluded  the  demand  to  control  its  goods  and 
resources  and  have  some  control  of  the  management  and  planning  of  its  fiscal  system.  He  also  defended 
the  multiethnic  nature  of  Istria  by  supporting  the  idea  of  multilingual  education  (Kraljevic,  Boglium- 
Debeljuh,  Pauletta,  and  Vocci,  28). 
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particularity."'^  The  regional  movement  used  this  history  to  illustrate  this  multicultural 
nature  of  the  peninsula  in  opposition  to  the  Croatian  nationalists,  who  suggested  the 
ahnost  exclusive  "Croatian  nature"  of  the  peninsula. 

However,  in  order  for  the  IDS  to  combat  the  attacks  of  the  HDZ,  it  too  had  to 
pohticize  identity  as  Tudman  had  done.  Where  the  HDZ  pohticized  national  identity,  the 
IDS  did  the  same  with  regional  identity.  Regional  identity  was  defined  and  differences 
were  emphasized  to  show  the  people  of  Istria  how  important  it  was  to  express  and  feel 
regionality.  However,  where  the  HDZ  touted  a  national  identity  based  on  ethnicity  as  a 
cohesive  element,  the  regionalists  used  a  concept  thought  by  many  to  be  more  "Western" 
and  "liberal"  than  the  ethnonationahsm  that  dissolved  the  Yugoslavian  federation  and 
precipitated  the  wars  following  it — multiculturality.  Though  revering  the  national 
identity  as  valid  and  extremely  unportant  to  Istrians,  the  regionalists  suggested  that 
history  facilitated  the  construction  of  a  regional  identity  just  as  important  as  the  national 
one.  Since  this  idea  was  thought  by  many  to  be  "Western,"  other  traits  associated  with 
the  stable  West  were  incorporated  into  the  program  of  identity  poUticization,  making 
Istrians  out  to  be  more  "Western"  than  their  co-nationals  in  other  parts  of  Croatia  and 
Bosnia-Hercegovina.  The  party  also  built  a  reputation  for  being  more  like  the  West  in 
promoting  the  concepts  that  the  HDZ  either  ignored  or  dealt  with  in  minor  ways.  The 
IDS  built  its  image  not  around  an  ethnicity,  but  instead  around  the  ideas  of 
multiculturalism,  full  democracy,  total  freedom  of  the  press,  and  other  hberal  ideologies, 
and  at  the  same  time  illustrated  the  HDZ's  policies  as  regressively  nationalist. 

"  The  idea  of  Istrian  peculiarity  is  not  a  new  one.  For  example,  Michael  Haberknalt,  a  traveler  to  Istria  and 
the  Habsburg  littoral,  wrote  in  1911  that  the  natives  had  an  ancient  way  of  life  and  a  specific  temperament 
due  to  poverty  and  isolation,  and  that  particularism  was  very  strong  in  the  area  (Reinhard  Johler,  "A  local 
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The  reasons  for  this  were  clear.  By  using  tliis  language,  thought  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Western  democratic  experience,  the  EDS  hoped  to  gain  a  greater  legitimacy 
among  the  country's  population  who  supported  opposition  parties  and  at  the  same  time 
draw  the  attention  of  Western  Europeans  and  Americans  to  the  political  situation  in 
Croatia.  By  establishing  themselves  as  a  party  of  peace,  reconciliation,  democracy,  and 
tolerance,  it  reduced  the  credibility  of  the  HDZ  as  a  party  claiming  to  represent  the  same 
things  while  supporting  a  war  of  aggression  in  the  neighboring  Bosnia-Hercegovina. 
Thus  Western  Europe  and  America  would  have  to  support  the  continued  existence  of  the 
regional  party  and  the  renewed  sense  of  Istrianity,  or  face  being  exposed  as  hypocritical. 
And  with  time  the  need  to  "separate"  the  peninsula  from  the  remainder  of  Croatia 
increased  as  the  West  reevaluated  its  somewhat  favorable  position  toward  the  new  state 
after  Croatian-Muslim  fighting  broke  out  in  neighboring  Bosnia-Hercegovina  and  with 
the  reports  of  rape  and  plunder  by  the  Croatian  army  after  Operation  Storni  in  1995.  By 
linking  the  poUtical  struggle  to  the  issue  of  identity,  the  IDS,  as  had  the  HDZ,  used  a  very 
powerful  tool  in  mobilizing  at  least  electoral  support  for  its  cause — identity  politicization. 

By  looking  at  the  amount  of  written  material  that  appeared  during  the  1990s  on 
the  issues  of  national  and  regional  identities  in  Croatia,  one  can  draw  the  conclusion  that 
this  politicization  of  identities  had  major  effects.  Issues  of  identity  not  only  occupied  the 
poUticians  of  1990s  Croatia  and  Istria,  but  also  inspired  a  number  of  scholars,  who 
wished  to  express  their  political  opinions  in  books  and  articles  concerning  the  crisis  of 
identity  and  the  "nature"  of  the  Istrian  peninsula.  On  the  nationalist  side  stood  authors 
such  as  Petar  Strcic,  Nevio  Setic,  and  Stanko  2uljic.  Strcic  suggested  that  the  IDS 

construction — or:  What  have  the  Alps  to  do  with  a  global  reading  of  the  Mediterranean?"  Narodna 
umjetnosl  36  (1)  (1999),  92-3). 
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politicians  actively  tried  to  manipulate  collective  regional  identity  to  weaken  the  more 
"natural"  national  identity;  however,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  same  political  tactics 
were  employed  by  the  HDZ.  Setic  made  claims  that  the  Istrian  peninsula  had  a  "Croatian 
spirit"  and  "nature."  Therefore  Istrian  regionalists  were  mahciously  attempting  to  deny 
the  true  nature  of  the  peninsula  by  elevating  a  less  important  regional  identity  over  the 
national  one.  Such  attempts  were  dangerous  in  that  ItaUan  irredentists  could  use  them  to 
their  own  advantage  at  the  expense  of  Croatia  as  a  whole.  Zuljic  too  deemed  the  regional 
movement  and  identity  as  dangerous  to  the  Croatian  aation.  In  his  works,  most  focusing 
on  the  issue  of  the  censuses  of  the  former  Yugoslavia,  he  tried  to  undermine  the 
legitimacy  of  regional  identity  by  suggesting  that  Istrian  regionalism  was  a  legacy  of  the 
communists,  not  HDZ  centralization  drives  and  its  politicization  of  national  identity.  He 
wanted  to  illuminate  the  "real"  structure  of  the  Istrian  population  by  determining  the 
national  membership  of  those  claiming  regional  identity  on  the  censuses. 

On  the  regionalist  side  stood  IDS  supporters  like  Loredana  Bogliun-Debeljuh  and 
Petar  Janko,  who  published  articles  emphasizing  the  multicultural  and  tolerant  nature  of 
the  Istrian  people.  Such  traits  were  mtegral  parts  of  Istrian  identity  and  it  separated  them 
from  their  monocultural  co-nationals,  who  supported  the  nationalization  policies  of  the 
ruling  party.  Bogliun-Debeljuh's  lengthy  article  written  in  English  and  presented  to  an 
audience  in  Bologna,  Italy,  was  a  direct  attempt  to  draw  Western  support  for  the  regional 
movement  and  its  representative,  the  IDS.  However,  Dr.  Boghun-Debeljuh  failed  to 
mention  the  struggles  between  the  nations  on  the  peninsula  and  glorified  some  sort  of 
golden  past  of  cooperation. 
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On  further  examination  of  both  sides  of  the  intellectual  argument,  one  can  draw 
two  major  conclusions.  First,  each  player  was  a  political  creature.  Strcic,  Setic,  and 
2uljic,  in  order  to  hold  their  positions  in  academia  and/or  pohtics,  depended  on  the  HDZ 
for  support  and  patronage.  If  one  had  gone  against  the  anti-regionaUst  pohcies  of  the 
HDZ,  the  possibility  of  negative  repercussions  seemed  imminent.  Strcic  especially 
showed  all  the  signs  of  being  poUtically  adept  as  evident  in  his  retention  of  his  position 
within  the  academy  in  the  transition  period  from  1989  to  1992  when  the  communist 
government  fell  and  the  HDZ  took  control.  Setic's  position  was  the  most  obvious  since 
he  held  an  elected  position  as  a  member  of  the  HDZ.  Dr.  Bogliun-Debeljuh  too,  as  the 
wife  of  an  elected  IDS  representative  to  the  national  Sabor  and  as  a  "spiritual"  and 
intellectual  leader  of  the  IDS,  was  motivated  by  more  than  just  the  love  of  regionality  in 
her  published  works.  Her  appeal  to  the  West  in  the  mid-1990s  was  not  only  a  call  for 
protection  for  a  regional,  multicultural  identity,  but  was  a  request  for  poUtical  support  and 
aid  as  well.  To  her,  since  the  IDS  was  the  standard-bearer  for  the  regional  movement,  the 
regional  party  needed  and  deserved  powerful  allies  to  combat  the  centralization  and 
identity  poUticization  of  the  ruling  party. 

The  second  conclusion  illustrated  to  whom  the  scholars  were  targeting  in  their 
publications.  The  Croatian  nationalists  were  focusing  more  on  a  domestic  audience, 
showing  the  dangers  of  regionahsm  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  They  tried  to  persuade  the 
Croatian  people  that  Istria  was  a  Croatian  land,  and  the  majority  of  the  peninsula's 
population  was  Croatian  spiritually  and  ethnically  regardless  of  what  the  peninsula's 
population  might  say.  Some,  like  2uljic,  atteinpted  to  engage  the  West  in  this  matter,  but 
usually  these  efforts  were  somewhat  haphazard  and  inconsistent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
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Istrian  regionalists  targeted  two  groups:  Istrians  and  Westerners.  Obviously  the  focus  on 
Istrians  was  the  intellectual  extension  of  the  politic ization  of  identity  that  the  IDS  began 
in  its  struggles  against  the  nationalist  parties.  Boghun-Debeljuh,  Petar  Janko,  and  others 
published  to  illustrate  and  celebrate  Istrianity  and  its  multicultural  and  peaceful  nature 
and  to  gain  supporters  for  the  party  as  the  defenders  of  regional  identity. 

The  other  target  audience,  and  one  just  as  important  as  Istrians,  was  the  West.  By 
using  the  language  of  freedom  and  democracy,  the  right  to  determine  one's  own  destiny, 
and  liberalism,  regionalist  writers,  writing  in  a  number  of  Western  European  languages, 
involved  the  West  in  the  question  of  Istria.  These  works  were  appeals  for  support  and 
help  against  the  monoculturahsm  of  the  HDZ,  where  a  denial  of  support  would  damn  the 
liberal,  democracy-loving  West  to  a  reputation  of  hypocrisy,  especially  when  this 
problem  was  so  close  and  familiar  to  Western  Europeans.  In  these  works,  Istria  was 
shown  to  be  Western  and  multicultural,  searching  for  justice  and  the  expression  of  Istrian 
culture.  Istria  was  labeled  Mediterranean,  closer  to  the  West  than  was  Croatia  and 
Bosnia-Hercegovina.  A  failure  to  recognize  the  nature  of  the  peninsula  as  Western, 
would  be  a  failure  of  the  West  and  all  its  values. 

Why  was  this  appeal  to  the  West  so  important  for  Istrian  regionalists  and  not  so 
much  for  Croatian  nationalists  and  the  HDZ?  Croatian  nationalists,  unhke  Istrian 
regionalists,  had  more  power  in  the  goveniment  with  a  sizable  majority  controlling  both 
houses  of  the  Sabor.  Furthermore,  Tudman's  rule  created  a  cult  of  personality,  which 
suggested  that  he  was  Croatia's  liberator  and  the  nation's  savior.  Because  of  this,  the 
HDZ  had  little  need  to  pander  to  outsiders  for  help  in  issues  thought  to  be  exclusively 
internal.  The  regionalists  and  IDS,  however,  needed  support  in  the  form  of  powerful 
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external  allies.  Only  these  allies  could  aid  Istria  if  the  HDZ  began  full-scale  measures  to 
destroy  the  movement.  This  "alliance"  only  had  limited  success  in  that  the  IDS  was  not 
able  to  convince  the  EU  members  to  aid  directly  in  their  struggle.  But  the  party  did  take 
on  a  significant  role  in  the  EU's  Council  of  Regions,  which  forced  Tudman  to  ease  up  on 
attacks  against  the  regionalists. 

Istrian  Self-perception  and  the  Economic  Influence  on  Regionalism 
This  discussion  of  what  scholars  thought  about  the  issue  of  Istrian  identity  was 
important,  but  it  did  not  adequately  take  into  consideration  the  people  it  was  meant  to 
include — the  Istrians  themselves.  Much  work  has  been  done  in  the  last  20  years 
discussing  the  issue  of  Italian  Istrians,  so  this  dissertation  dealt  with  Croatian  Istrians  and 
their  relationship  to  the  regionalist  movement.  The  first  issue  I  examined  was  to  what 
extent  the  Croatian  population  considered  itself  Istrian.  In  examining  the  responses  of 
100  interviewed  individuals,  I  found  that  there  was  a  distinct  and  well-developed  sense  of 
Istrianity  among  the  sample.  Fifty- nine  of  the  100,  suggested  they  primarily  identified 
themselves  as  Istrian,  five  as  Yugoslavian,  and  30  as  Croatian.  These  numbers  do  not 
match  the  results  from  the  official  Yugoslavian  census  of  1991.  One  must  ask  the 
question  why  did  these  individuals  identify  themselves  in  such  a  manner.  First,  the 
Croatian  self-identification  seemed  to  be  the  least  confusing.  These  30  were  all  citizens 
of  Croatia  and  had  at  least  one  parent  who  was  a  full-blooded  Croat  (or  at  least  reported 
they  did).  And  surely  some  were  supporters  of  the  nationalists  in  power  at  the  time.  The 
Yugoslavs  tended  to  be  older  and  partially  Serbian  or  Montenegrm  and  supporters  of  the 
SDP.  These  individuals  tended  to  remember  the  good  years  under  the  communist  system 
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where  they  were  able  to  travel  safely  throughout  Yugoslavia  and  almost  anywhere  else  in 
the  world  if  they  had  the  time  and  money. 

But  what  about  those  identifying  themselves  as  Istrian?  First  of  all,  each 
respondent  knew  the  nature  of  my  project,  and  possibly  many  of  these  individuals  wanted 
to  "help"  in  some  way.  Secondly,  and  more  importantly,  I  was  Western.  Why  does  this 
matter?  When  speaking  with  me,  they  had  been  doing  what  many  did  throughout  the 
crisis  in  the  former  Yugoslavia — trying  to  show  their  Western  orientation  to  a  Western 
outsider.  In  making  the  assumption  that  I  was  judging  their  answers  positively  or 
negatively,  many  chose  to  identify  themselves  in  a  way  that  made  them  seem  more  like 
me  (at  least  their  perceptions  of  me).  These  high  numbers  do  not  necessarily  mean  that 
their  primary  identity  was  exclusively  Istrian.  They  just  chose  to  interpret  how  they 
identified  themselves  at  one  specific  time  with  a  specific  audience. 

Even  though  it  could  be  argued  that  this  invalidates  the  question  about  primary 
identity,  I  argue  that  it  illustrates  something  very  important  in  understanding  the 
population  of  the  peninsula  in  relation  to  Croatian  nationalism  It  shows  that  the 
pohticization  of  identity  worked.  Some  of  the  Croatian  respondents  were  influenced  at 
least  a  bit  by  the  polemics  from  the  nationaUst  side.  And  the  Istrians,  hoping  to  improve 
their  economic  lot  as  quickly  as  possible,  made  the  issue  of  identity  a  political  issue  in 
their  conversation  with  me.  The  respondents  further  used  their  answers  to  do  what  the 
regionalists  had  been  doing  throughout  the  decade — illustrating  their  similarities  to 
potential  allies.  Such  answers  also  illuminated  the  fact  that  there  was  a  tangible  and  real 
feeling  of  Istrianity,  based  on  a  number  of  more  or  less  defined  characteristics.  If  there 
were  not,  then  the  "Istrian"  answers  would  have  been  significantly  lower.  I  postulate  that 
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the  expressed  national  and  regional  identities  of  Croatian  Istrians,  though  sometimes 
competing,  depended  on  circumstance  and  audience,  and  were  probably  felt  with 
comparable  emotion  and  tangibility. 

But  questions  arise  as  to  what  made  up  Istrian  identity  and  how  they  perceived 
others.  First,  the  issue  of  multiculturality  as  an  element  of  Istrian  was  always  alluded  to 
or  mentioned.  In  the  perception  of  the  Italian  nation,  this  element  was  evident  in  that 
most  (53%)  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  the  Italians  (of  course,  like  with  primary  identity, 
this  may  have  been  what  they  thought  I  wanted  to  hear).  Only  17%  expressed  negativity, 
and  those  tended  to  be  self-proclaimed  Croatian  nationalists,  who  distrusted  their  ItaUan 
neighbor  to  the  west.  One  can  see  that  the  perceptions  of  Itahans  as  more  "Western,"  and 
therefore  more  like  themselves,  influenced  their  answers  in  the  survey.  However, 
tolerance  for  the  two  other  groups  was  less  than  positive.  Over  half  (55%)  expressed  a 
negative  opinion  of  the  Serbs,  while  only  17%  held  a  positive  view  of  this  nation.  To 
most  of  the  respondents,  the  Serbs  represented  a  culture  that  was  far  removed  from 
Istrianity.  They  represented  "Easterners,"  nationalists,  and  regression,  a  counterpoint  to 
Istrians'  "Western"  orientation  and  progressive  nature.  The  most  intriguing  perception 
question  was  that  deaUng  with  the  Hercegovinan  Croats.  Sixty-three  percent  of  the 
respondents  expressed  negative  opinions  about  this  group,  while  only  13  had  a  positive 
viewpoint.  Those  who  answered  positively  tended  to  be  fully  Croatian  and  supporters  of 
nationalist  parties.  They  suggested  that  Hercegovinan  Croats  were  their  "Western"  co- 
nationals  and  partners  in  defending  the  Croatian  nation  against  Serbian  and  Muslim 
aggressors.  However,  as  a  counterpoint,  the  majority  of  the  sample  claimed  that  the 
Hercegovinan  Croats  were  rude,  aggressive,  anti-urban,  criminal,  and  regressive. 
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Illustrating  the  presence  of  nesting  balkanism,  Istrians  expressed  that  Hercegovinans 
shared  the  "Eastern"  nature  of  the  Serbs  and  where  therefore  "Balkanci."  There  was 
more  vitriol  for  this  group  as  well  due  to  temporal  and  spatial  distancing.  The  Serbian 
atrocities,  by  1998  and  1999,  had  occurred  far  enough  in  the  past  to  lessen  the  shock  for 
Istrian  Croats,  and  Serbia  was  far  away  from  the  peninsula.  However,  the 
"Hercegovinan"  Croats  were  closer.  Croatian  refugees  from  Slavonia,  Lika,  Daknatia, 
Bosnia,  and  Hercegovina,  were  settled  here  by  the  HDZ  as  clients  to  weaken  the  EDS  and 
the  regional  movement.  It  backfired  in  that  it  strengthened  the  solidarity  of  native 
Istrians  against  the  encroaching  "Balkanci."^*  Furthermore,  the  Croatian  refugees, 
regardless  of  origin,  where  labeled  derogatorUy  as  "Hercegovinan  Croats,"  and  were 
described  in  a  stereotypical  way,  illustrating  a  resistance  to  the  HDZ  that  had 
Hercegovinan  Croats  in  high  places  in  its  hierarchy,  and  who  supported  the  statelet  of 
Herceg  Bosna  during  the  1993  Croatian/Muslim  conflict.  This  cognitive  link  between  the 
two  served  a  double  purpose  in  showing  the  corruption  and  distrust  of  the  party  due  to  its 
"Balkan"  nature  and  illuminatrng  the  Hercegovinans  as  lackeys  of  the  nationalist  and 
corrupt  ruling  party. 

What  Istrians  mainly  feared  was  fiirther  damage  to  the  economy  and  the  spread  of 
war  again  into  Croatia,  and  possibly  even  Istria,  and  the  upsetting  of  its  traditional 
multiculturality  and  diversity.'^  Because  of  this,  the  regional  movement  developed  into  a 
trans-national  regional  movement  based  on  Istrian  identity  where  Istria  was  touted  as 

^*  In  fact,  support  of  the  IDS  increased  as  more  and  more  Croats,  Slovenes,  and  Italians  swelled  the  ranks  of 
the  party,  especially  after  the  introduction  of  these  "outsiders"  to  their  once  peaceful  and  stable  lives.  As  of 
1993,  the  IDS  had  widespread  public  support  in  the  peninsula  (Markotich  (1993),  23). 

Regional  intellectuals  supported  such  claims  by  suggesting  that  Istria  was  multicultural,  multilingual,  and 
multi confessional,  due  to  the  historical  cooperation  of  people  from  both  the  Slavic  and  Romance  worlds 
(Kraljevic,  Boglium-Debeljuh,  Pauletta,  and  Vocci,  26-7). 
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Mediterranean  and  opposed  to  the  uncivilized  Balkans  east  and  south  of  Rijeka,  except 

20 

for  the  coastal  areas,  which  corresponded  to  the  old  Venetian  empire.    A  new  discourse 
developed  putting  Istria  into  the  realm  of  the  Mediterranean  (European),  which  was  seen 
as  rational,  tolerant,  and  multicultural,  and  excluded  the  region  from  the  Balkans  (non- 
European,  Eastern).^'  When  describing  themselves  as  Istrians,  they  illustrated  their 
identity  by  denying  the  association  of  what  they  were  not,  namely  Hercegovinan 
Croats — corrupt,  "Eastern,"  nationalistic,  rude,  uncultured,  monocultural,  intolerant — in 
other  words,  "Balkanci."  However,  the  "Western"  Italian  group  helped  illustrate  what 
Istrians  and  Istrian  society  were — open,  progressive,  democratic,  decentralist,  and 
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Western  oriented.    Such  opinions  further  poUticized  the  issue  of  national  and  regional 
identities  by  suggesting  strong  cognitive  borders  between  co-nationals  and  weak  ones 
between  Istrians  and  ItaUans. 

So  why  did  this  politicization  of  regional  identity  succeed  to  such  a  great  extent  at 
the  same  time  that  Croatian  nationalism  swept  over  the  country  as  a  whole?  Why  did 
Istrians  widely  support  the  EDS?  The  main  reason  for  this  electoral  support  and  more 
overt  expression  of  regional  identity  was  the  economic  crisis  that  swept  Croatia  and  Istria 


Ivan  JakovCic,  yet  again,  recendy  suggested  the  "Western"  connections  of  Istria  to  Italy  and  to  Austria. 
The  peninsula  was  heavily  influenced  by  both  Central  and  Mediterranean  Europe  culturally  ('Playboy 
intervju  Ivan  JakovCic,"  Playboy,  Hrvatsko  izdanje  (November  2000),  40. 

^'  Bojan  Baskar,  "Made  in  Trieste.  Geopolitical  fears  of  an  Istrianist  discourse  on  the  Mediterranean," 
Narodna  umjetnost  36  (1)  (1999),  131-2.  Other  scholars  too  argued  in  this  vein.  For  exainple,  Marino 
Vocci,  suggested  that  Istria  must  be  included  in  Europe,  and  not  be  involved  in  the  politics  of  a  controlling 
nation-state  (per  se)  or  those  who  blindly  supported  such  an  exclusivist  idea  He  supported  local  autonomy, 
transborder  cooperation,  and  the  defense  of  basic  human  rights,  which  he  felt  characterized  the  peninsula 
Istria  too  should  be  able  to  participate  in  foreign  pohtics  with  West  and  Europe,  and  not  depend  on  the 
center  to  do  these  activities  for  the  peninsula  (Kraljevic,  Boglium-Debeljuh,  Pauletta,  and  Vocci,  29). 

The  IDS  suggested  that  the  centralizing,  nationalist,  and  "regressive"  HDZ  undermined  the  mulliethnicity 
of  Istria  (Bugajski,  65).  In  fact,  Ivan  Pauletta,  in  response  to  Tudman's  condemnation  of  the  movement, 
suggested  that  "local  autonomy  is  democracy,  regionalism  is  democracy"  and  that  centralism  was  opposed 
to  democracy  and  regressive  (Markotich  (1993),  23). 
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around  the  time  of  dissolution  and  the  bleak  outlook  of  the  tourist  economy  of  the 
peninsula.  At  the  time  of  independence,  the  HDZ  inherited  a  bad  economic  situation 
from  Yugoslavia,  where  the  economy  had  steadily  worsened  throughout  the  1980s.  The 
new  state  also  had  to  finance  a  war.  The  massive  corruption  inherent  in  the  HDZ 
controlled  government  facilitated  the  decline  in  wages  and  pensions  as  well.  If  wages 
were  paid  at  all,  they  were  generally  late,  not  by  weeks,  but  often  by  months.  Inflation, 
only  controlled  in  early  1994,  further  reduced  real  earnings,  facilitating  a  massive  black 
market  of  currency  exchange  and  wild  spendmg.  The  influx  of  reftigees  already  damaged 
the  tourist  economy  in  that  families  were  often  housed  in  hotels  and  rental  rooms.  ^  Thus 
the  economic  crisis  forced  many  Istrians  into  making  a  rational  choice  decision  in 
expressing  identity  and  most  felt  that  regional  identification  expression  might  be  the  best 
way  to  recover  what  was  lost  during  the  war — open  borders  and  more  contact  with  the 
aUenated  "West." 

This  crisis  was  exacerbated  by  the  uncertainty  and  insecurity  of  the  poUtical 
situation  and  the  predictions  of  a  violent  dissolution  of  the  federation.  The  sporadic 
episodes  of  ethnic  violence  turned  to  outright  war  after  the  referendums  for  mdependence 
(Croatia)  and  autonomy  (for  the  Serbian  Krajina)  were  held.  Because  of  the  instability. 
Western  tourism,  which  for  so  long  had  given  Istria  a  higher  standard  of  hving  that  in 
other  Croatian  regions,  dried  up,  destroying  the  regional  economy.  Even  after  the  cease- 
fire was  signed  in  Croatia  m  1992,  the  war  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina  kept  the  tourists  and 
potential  investors  away  from  Croatia  due  to  fear  of  losing  one's  money  or  even  one's 

From  1974  to  1994,  especially  in  the  ten-year  period  from  1984  to  1994,  rises  in  wages  and  new 
positions  were  halved  from  the  previous  period  (Pavao  Ravlic,  "Socijalna  klima  u  §est  istarskih 
industrijskih  poduzeca,  1964-1974-1984-1994,"  Susret  na  dragom  kamenu  19  (1994),  601).  Ravlic,  and 
other  Istrians,  suggested  the  bad  economy  was  due  to  the  war  and  refrigees  clogging  up  the  means  of 
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life.  When  Croatia  finally  retook  the  majority  of  its  occupied  territory  in  mid- 1995,  and 
the  war  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina  ended  later  that  year,  the  corruption  of  the  HDZ  and  the 
West's  distaste  with  the  rule  of  Franjo  Tudman  and  his  party  kept  the  economy  from 
rebounding  to  any  great  extent.  What  Istrians  felt  they  had  to  do  was  to  take  a  more 
active  role  in  restoring  the  economy  to  its  prewar  levels,  but  without  putting  themselves 
into  direct  conflict  with  Zagreb.  The  best  way  to  do  this  was  through  the  support  of  the 
regional  party  that  promised  quick  Istrian  economic  recovery.  To  gamer  support  from 
the  West,  Istrian  identity  was  expressed,  which  was  touted  as  more  peaceful  and  more 
Western  than  the  Croatian  nationalism  that  helped  destroy  the  second  Yugoslavia.  In 
other  words,  the  regionalists  were  reaching  toward  the  EU  in  hopes  of  inclusion  and  the 
improvement  of  the  regional  economy. 

Thus  Istrians  made  a  rational  choice  decision  in  following  the  program  of  the  IDS 
and  the  regional  movement.  Supporters  of  the  movement  began  to  show  a  continuity  of 
external  exploitation  and  manipulation  throughout  the  peninsula's  history.  They 
emphasized  the  Istrians'  role  as  victims,  as  the  Croatian  nationalists  did  earUer  in  the 
decade  to  justify  separation  from  Yugoslavia.  Once  this  historical  victimization  became 
somewhat  accepted  by  the  population  after  much  repetition,  the  IDS  showed  the  bad 
economic  situation  on  the  peninsula,  and  blamed  the  HDZ  for  not  immediately 
addressing  the  needs  of  the  economy.  These  needs  included  infrastructural  improvement, 
redressing  the  loss  of  tourism,  more  development  for  the  interior  of  Istria,  and  reversing 
the  demographic  loss  of  the  young  and  educated. 


transportation  and  receiving  social  support.  Furthermore,  real  wages  were  reduced  from  about  1000 
DEM/month  in  1980  to  about  300  in  1994  (613). 
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To  appeal  to  a  wider  and  generally  apolitical  population,  the  IDS  began  to 
politicize  identity  to  distance  Istria  from  nationalism  and  centralism  Parallels  where 
drawn  with  the  West  and  points  of  divergence  stressed  between  Istrians  and  Croats  from 
other,  more  rural  regions.  Furthermore  the  regionalists  suggested  that  Istria  had  always 
been  Mediterranean  or  Western  (depending  upon  the  audience)  and  had  soUd  cultural  and 
economic  contacts  with  Italy.  Because  of  its  sunilarity  to  the  West,  regionaUsts  claimed 
that  by  their  very  natiire  the  people  of  Istria  were  democratic,  not  autocratic,  and 
decentralization  was  preferred  to  renewed  centralization.  To  sweeten  the  regional 
position,  the  party  fostered  the  belief  that  decentralization  and  regionalization  were  the 
best  avenues  to  regain  the  lost  prosperity  and  economic  stability  and  to  become  closer  to 
the  West  through  the  vehicle  of  the  European  Council  of  Regions.  Once  Istria  was 
accepted  by  the  West  as  stable,  tourism  would  resume  and  investment  dollars  would  flow 
in  as  well. 

Therefore  Istrians  had  a  choice  of  different  paths  to  follow.  The  strongest  two 
choices  were  the  national  program  of  the  HDZ  calling  for  more  and  more  sacrifice  to 
build  and  stabilize  a  new  nation-state  or  the  regional  program  led  by  the  IDS  supporting 
the  immediate  improvement  of  the  infrastructure  and  revitalization  of  the  economy.  Both 
claimed  to  be  Western  oriented  and  both  undertook  programs  of  identity  politicization. 
Therefore,  Istrians  were  faced  with  the  choice  of  centralization,  pohticized  national 
identity,  and  alienation  by  the  West  or  with  decentralization,  pohticization  of  regional 
identity  that  claimed  not  to  be  exclusive,  and  the  hope  of  drawing  closer  to  the  prosperous 
West.  Most  made  a  rational  choice  (to  them)  and  chose  to  distance  themselves  from  the 
nationalist  cause,  decried  the  ethnopoUtical  wars,  and  showed  support  for  initiatives 
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perceived  as  more  Western.  They  resisted  trends  they  viewed  as  Balkan  including 
nationalism  and  ethnonational  poUtics.  Istrians  beheved  that  economic  and  political 
stabilization  rested  with  those  promoting  peace  and  open-borders  with  other  countries, 
not  with  the  centralizers  in  Zagreb.  And  they  hoped  that  with  stability,  brought  on 
through  the  regionalist  goals  of  the  IDS,  and  acceptance  by  the  EU,  the  economy  of  the 
peninsula  would  reach  and  quickly  surpass  the  standards  it  enjoyed  in  the  years  before 
dissolution.^'* 


The  Future 

The  future  looks  good  for  the  small  Croatian  peninsula  in  terms  of  economic 
recovery  and  the  contiouation  of  a  strong  regional  identity.  Across  Croatia,  even  after  the 
death  of  Tudman  and  the  loss  of  the  HDZ  majority  in  the  Sabor,  the  concepts  of 
regionalism  and  locaUsm  and  of  increased  decentralization  and  self-management  were 
big  concerns  for  the  population  and  the  poUticians  of  the  country.  RegionaUsm  and 
regionalization  were  so  important  to  the  population  throughout  Croatia  that  the  theme  of 
the  week  for  the  weekly  magazine  insert  of  the  newspaper,  Glas  Slavonije,  was  dedicated 
to  the  issue  of  local  and  regional  self-management.^^  In  Istria,  this  subject  retained  its 
strength,  even  though  a  number  of  changes  occurred  after  the  2000  elections.  First,  the 
IDS  lost  its  monopoly  on  majorities  in  district  and  city  councils  in  some  municipalities  on 
the  peninsula.  Second,  the  Istrian  Diet  took  steps  to  resolve  the  issue  of  official 

The  Islrian  standard  of  living  rose  dramatically  as  electrification,  and  water  and  sewage  systems  were 
installed,  and  Tito  was  often  seen  as  the  reason  for  such  improvements.  From  1964  to  1974,  significant 
improvements  were  made  in  the  social  and  material  positions  of  workers  on  the  peninsula  and  real  wages 
rose  (Pavao  Ravlic,  601). 

Zvonimir  Lauc,  et  al.,  "Decentralizacija,"  Glas  Slavonije  magaiin  (16)  (June  2001),  7-11. 
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bilinguality  by  passing  into  law  the  use  of  Italian  alongside  Croatian  as  an  official 
language  of  the  region.  This  action  led  to  numerous  debates  in  the  new  Sabor  and 
touched  off  some  further  anti-Istrian  feeling  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Third,  the 
economy  of  the  peninsula  began  its  road  to  recovery  with  the  greater  influx  of  foreign 
tourists.  As  Jakovcic  postulated  numerous  times  in  his  10-year  career  as  a  politician, 
tourism  would  help  save  the  economy  of  his  home  region. 

But  with  the  reduction  in  power  of  the  HDZ,  the  struggle  between  the  regional 
and  nationalist  ruling  party  lessened.  Though  still  holding  a  majority  m  regional  and 
local  elected  bodies,  many  Istrians  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the  IDS  is  not  as  needed  to 
protect  Istrian  identity  and  its  expression  as  in  the  turbulent  1990s.  Without  the  threat  of 
politicized  identity  coming  from  Zagreb,  the  protection  offered  by  the  IDS  during  most  of 
the  1990s  became  moot.  Thus  the  IDS  may  continue  to  lose  its  power  in  the  pohtical 
sphere  within  Istria.  However,  the  regional  movement  did  set  a  precedent  for  future 
movements  in  case  Istrianity  is  again  "threatened"  from  outside  the  region.  Now  the 
"pecuharities"  of  the  Istrian  people  are  more  visible  in  part  due  to  the  poUticization  of 
identity  during  the  1990s.  There  seems  to  be  a  stronger  sense  of  Istrianity  among  the 
majority  where  before  dissolution  it  was  more  amorphous.  And  the  pohtical  movement 
championing  this  concept  (mostly  for  economic  reasons  of  course)  was  m  many  ways 
institutionalized  as  a  protector  of  the  region.  Now,  because  of  this  complex  and  cultural 
struggle  during  the  1990s,  there  exists  a  precedent  for  future  promotion  and  protection  of 
the  concept  of  Istrianity. 


'Playboy  intervju,"  97. 
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APPENDIX  A 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Sex; 
Age: 

Place  of  birth: 
Place  of  residence: 

National  identity:       Croatian    Mixed  (if  mixed  please  specify) 

Primary  identity: 

Confession: 

Educational  level:      no  formal  schooling   elementary  school  only 
high  school     university  post-graduate 

Languages  spoken: 
Profession: 

Socio-economic  status:         lower  income  middle-class  upper-class 

Political  party  affiliation  or  primary  support: 

In  the  following  five  questions,  please  give  the  numerical  answer  which  most  represents 
your  opinion.  One  is  very  negative  perception,  2  is  negative  perception,  3  is  neutral,  4  is 
positive  perception,  and  5  is  very  positive  perception: 

1)  What  is  your  general  opinion  of  the  HDZ?  1         2         3         4  5 

2)  What  is  your  general  opinion  of  the  IDS?  1        2        3        4  5 
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3)  What  is  your  general  opinion  of  Serbs?  1        2        3        4  5 

4)  What  is  your  general  opinion  of  Italians?  1        2        3        4  5 

5)  What  is  your  general  opinion  of  Hercegovinan  Croats?  1    2     3        4  5 
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APPENDIX  B 
MAP  OF  THE  FORMER  YUGOSLAVIA 
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APPENDIX  C 
MAP  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  ISTRIA 
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